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PREHISTORIC  JASPER  QUARRIES  IN  THE  LEHIGH  HILLS. 

[by  henry  c.  mercer.] 

Beginning  at  Durham,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  and  following  the  trend  of  the 
Lehigh  hills  towards  the  Schuylkill  near  Reading,  and  generally  in  close  con- 
nection with  veins  of  hematite,  occurs  a series  of  outcrops  of  the  hard  homo- 
geneous rock  known  as  jasper.  This  many-colored  stone  with  its  smooth  con- 
choidal  fracture  stood  somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  the  North  American 
Indian  that  iron  stands  to  us.  With  it  he  fashioned  his  best  spears,  perforat- 
ors, knives,  arrowheads,  and  scrapers.  No  less  diligently  did  he  seek  for  it  than 
does  the  man  of  the  19th  century  search  for  that  great  lever  of  his  power  and 
progress,  iron;  and  no  less  persistently  did  he  quarry  it,  shape  it  to  his  needs 
and  transport  it  to  great  distances. 

So  Indians  in  the  West  had  been  known  to  quarry  jasper  at  the  now  famous 
“Flint  Ridge,”  in  Ohio;  novaculite  at  their  great  quarries  in  Garland  coun- 
ty, Ark.;  jasper,  or  hornstone,  again  in  the  Indian  Territory;  quartzite  at  Pin- 
ey  Branch,  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  obsidian,  or  volcanic  glass,  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  and  Mexico,  and  other  workable  stones  at  other  places.  But 
whence  the  jasper  supply  came  from  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  has  long  remain- 
ed a mystery.  Even  the  State  geological  surveys  did  not  seem  to  adequately 
recognize  the  existence  of  jasper  in  the  Eastern  Lehigh  hills;  so  that  the  re- 
cent series  of  discoveries,  by  expeditions  in  the  interest  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  thrown  a decidedly  unexpected  light  upon  the  story  of  an- 
cient man  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

The  thanks  of  the  university  are  due  to  Mr.  Chas.  Laubach,  of  Durham,  who 
first  introduced  the  explorers,  in  1891,  to  the  aboriginal  jasper  quarry  on  Rat- 
tle-snake hill,  at  Durham,  Bucks  county,  and  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  of  Allen- 
town, who,  by  a series  of  valuable  clues,  greatly  furthered  the  work  of  subse- 
quent research. 

How  did  the  Indian,  armed  only  with  tools  of  wood,  bone,  stone  or  beaten 
native  copper,  make  the  excavations  averaging  sometimes  20  feet  in  depth  and 
100  in  diameter?  Did  he  use  pick-axes  made  of  deer  antlers,  as  did  the  an- 
cient flint  workers  of  Brandon,  in  England?  Did  he  encounter  the  rock  in 
solid  ledges  as  in  Arkansas,  or  in  loose  nodules?  Did  he  reduce  it  by  fire, 
splinter  it  with  stone  hammers  such  as  are  found  at  the  prehistoric  copper 
mines  on  Isle  Royale  in  Lake  Superior,  or  by  battering  boulder  against  bould- 
er? Did  he  finally  chip  the  material  into  arrowheads  at  the  quarry,  or  carry 
away  lumps  of  the  stone  to  be  worked  up  elsewhere? 

These  and  many  other  questions  we  asked  ourselves  on  a first  glance  at  the 
bramble-grown  pits  and  refuse  heaps  on  the  lonely  hilltop  at  Durham.  And 
after  a careful  study  of  the  place  several  expeditions  set  out  on  this  and  the 
preceding  summer,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  eight  new  quarries  lying  in  a 
continuous  line  from  the  Delaware  almost  to  the  Schuylkill. 
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All,  though  varying  greatly  in  size  and  quality  of  material,  tell  the  same 
story. 

In  some  the  excavations,  filled  with  forest  mould  and  overgrown  with  trees, 
would  escape  the  attention  of  the  pasual  rambler  until  the  piles  of  flakes,  yel- 
low and  rose-tinted,  easily  displayed  by  scraping  away  the  leaves  that  conceal- 
ed them,  revealed  the  handiwork  of  the  ancient  quarryman. 

But  at  others,  as  at  Macungie  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  passer-by  would  halt  in 
amazement.  The  appearance  is  too  unusual,  the  work  too  vast — 100  to  150 
pits,  some  of  them  15  feet  deep  and  100  to  150  feet  in  diameter,  is  no  everyday 
sight.  Again  the  tinted  flakes  and  refuse  heaps  tell  the  tale,  and  the  neigh- 
boring wheat  field  glistens  with  fragments,  yellow,  blue,  purple,  red.  lavend- 
er and  veined  in  many  hues.  The  forest,  too,  has  set  its  stamp  of  age  upon 
the  scene,  and  an  old  chestnut  stumpt  growing  on  the  side  of  one- of  the  pits, 
upon  which  we  counted  198  rings,  proves  that  the  workman  had  abandoned  his 
shaft  to  the  growth  of  underbrush  before  the  time  (1682)  that  William  Penn 
bought  his  first  tract  of  land  from  Indians  on  the  Delaware. 

As,  standing  before  the  ancient  works  of  the  Mound-builders  at  Grave  creek 
Marietta  and  Newark^a  strange  feeling  born  of  awe  steals  over  us.  so  here  by 
degrees  the  scene  assumes  its  true  hue  of  wonder.  We  have  had  a glance  be- 
yond the  boundary  lines  of  history  into  the  .unilluminated  darkness  of  this  con- 
tinent's past,  and  for  a moment  heard  the  echoes  of  that  vast  forest  myster- 
ious with  the  fate  of  lost  races  that  for  untold  ages  darkened  the  new  world 
before  the  coming  of  Columbus  and  DeSoto. 

It  was  important  to  learn  that  at  two  of  the  largest  quarries,  farmers,  be- 
lieving the  pits  to  have  been  the  work  of  early  Spanish  gold  seekers,  had  dug 
deep  trenches  across  several  of  them  to  find  that  in  most  instances  their  orig- 
inal depth  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  caving  in  of  the  sides;  that  some  of 
them,  judging  from  the  traces  of  disturbance  in  the  soil,  had  reached  a depth 
of  40  feet;  that  some  were  square  rather  than  round;  that  there  had  been  no 
tunneling  done,  but  that  the  pits  had  been  enlarged  laterally  from  the  surface 
downward. 

In  the  bottom  of  two  pits,  at  least,  said  my  informant,  charcoal  was  found, 
and  in  two  cases,  deep  buried  in  clay  at  the  very  bottom,  round  billets  of  wood 
about  three  feet  in  length  with  points  at  one  end  hardened  by  charring.  In 
all  cases  nodules  of  jasper  were  to  a great  extent  wanting  in  the  pits,  but  were 
found  embedded  in  the  soil  as  soon  as  the  unworked  edges  of  the  excavations 
were  reached. 

Our  own  preliminary  work  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Indians  had  in  no 
cases  attacked  a solid  vein  of  the  material,  but  finding  it  in  nodules  on  the 
surface  had  removed  these  to  find  others  embedded  beneath  them.  It  was  by 
prying  these  out  one  by  one  and  scraping  away  the  surrounding  clay  that  the 
pits  were  made.  That  fire  had  been  extensively  used  on  the  surface  nodules 
there  was  no  question,  whether  in  the  clearing  away  of  underbrush  for  mining 
at  successive  times,  or,  as  seemed  probable  in  one  case,  in  reducing  the  larger 
fragments  and  coloring  yellow  jasper  red. 

Turning  to  the  refuse  heaps,  and  from  the  myriads  of  artificially  flaked 
fragments  exhibiting  no  succinct  design  that  strew  the  surface  everywhere, 
we  find — (a)  a series  of  well  battered  quartzite  hammer  stones,  not  pitted  on 
their  sides,  and  variously  from  li  to  5 and  6 inches  in  diameter;  (b)  a mass  of 
very  interesting,  artificially  shaped  blocks,  that  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  an 
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ideal  leaf-shaped  form,  and  which  in  their  ruder  stages  resemble  the  famous 
implements  or  objects  from  Trenton  and  Ohio  known  as  “turtle-backs”  and 
“paleoliths.” 

Our  attention  is  further  called  to  the  facts  that  there  are  few,  very  few, 
arrowheads  at  these  spots,  and  as  yet  no  traces  of  pottery,  no  banner  stones, 
net  sinkers,  gorgets,  or  grooved  axes;  that,  in  a word,  these  remote  places, 
buried  in  the  forest  inconveniently  far  from  water  and  arable  land,  were  not 
lit  for  village  sites.  They  were  quarries,  nothing  more,  nothing  less  whither 
the  jasper-using  modern  Indian  as  known  to  Capt.  John  Smith,  Campanius 
and  Kalm,  resorted,  must  have  resorted,  to  quarry  his  material,  knock  it  into 
portable  shape  and  carry  it  away  to  the  distant  village. 

By  a few  blows  of  the  pebble  hammer  the  weathered  surface  of  the  nodule  is 
chipped  away  and  the  thick  block  takes  a pointed  shape.  A series  of  further 
blows,  more  careful  and  probably  struck  with  the  small  hammers,  produce  a 
serrated  cutting  edge  around  the  whole  fragment  which  now  well  marked 
with  the  secondary  chipping  that  unmistakably  proclaims  the  handiwork  of 
man,  though  still  rude,  clumsy  and  an  inch  or  two  thick  in  the  middle,  has 
become  the  typical  “turtle-back”  of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  or  Trenton.  It  may 
be  that  a final  series  of  flakings,  whether  due  still  to  the  hammer  or  to  pres- 
sure, results  in  a quite  symmetrical  blade,  lightened  to  the  desired  weight  and 
ready  for  transport. 

There  the  quarryman’s  work  seems  to  have  stopped,  if  it  always  went  so  far. 
and  the  hoard  of  blank  blades  ready  to  be  finished  or  specialized  by  some  local 
arrowhead  maker  into  perforators,  arrowheads,  spears  or  knives,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  carried  away.  When  for  a time  its  owner  is  compelled  to  part 
company  with  it  he  buries  it  in  the  ground  for  safe  keeping  or  to  render  the 
material  softer  for  future  work,  and  there  for  a dozen  reasons  it  may  remain 
for  long  years,  to  be  discovered  at  last  by  a surprised  ploughman, 

Such  a cache  of  hitherto  “inexplicable”  leaf  shape  implements  consisting  of 
116  yellowish  argillite  blades  we  found  in  1891  on  Ridges  Island,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, another  of  107  of  blue  argillite  was  obtained  for  us  by  Mr.  Doan,  at 
Bridge  Valley,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  last  May  and  another  of  9 blanks  of  chert 
was  found  by  us  in  June  of  this  year,  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna. 

The  story  of  the  Lehigh  jasper  quarries  thus  glanced  at,  but  soon  to  be  ful- 
ly and  carefully  studied,  is  thus  far  a corroboration  in  main  of  the  recent  re- 
searches of  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  at  Piney  Branch  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
in  Garland  county,  Arkansas.  Is  it  the  story  of  all  jasper  quarries  in  the 
United  States?  Is  it  the  story  as  well  of  the  argillite  sandstone  and  quartzite 
quarry  sites  and  the  obsidian  workings  not  yet  studied?  In  a word— are  we 
right  in  supposing  that  this  process  of  passing  from  the  shapeless  block  to  the 
“turtle-back,”  and  from  the  “turtle-back”  to  the  thin  leaf-shaped  blank,  and 
thence  to  the  spear  or  finished  implement  represents  the  necessary  steps, 
through  which  all  peoples  in  an  age  of  stone  have  passed,  in  the  fashioning  of 
their  rock  hewn  tools? 

Thirty  years  ago  Indians  were  chipping  arrowheads  of  obsidian  and  quartz 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sacramento.  Hundreds  of  them  still  live  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  who  can  explain  the  whole  matter,  and  their  opinion  has 
been  asked  and  their  work  described,  but  the  accounts  of  their  questioners 
have  been  vagne,  contradictory  and  unsystematic.  None  of  them  explain  the 
quarry,  the  turtle-back  or  the  cache  implement. 
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Caleb  Lyon,  who  saw  an  arrowhead  maker  at  work,  refers  only  to  a slab  of 
obsidian  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  split  from  a pebble  and  flaked  by  blows. 
T.  R.  Peale  speaks  of  Shastas  hammering  a mass  of  jasper,  agate  or  chert  with 
a round-faced  stone  and  finishing  up  the  edges  with  a notched  bone,  as  a gla- 
zier chips  glass.  Schoolcraft  saw  an  anvil  of  wood  or  some  hard  substance 
placed  on  the  thigh,  upon  which  a piece  of  jasper  was  held  at  rest  to  be  ham- 
mered by  something  undescribed.  Captain  John  Smith  tells  how  the  Indian 
“quickly  maketh  an  arrowhead  of  splints  of  stone  in  the  form  of  a heart,  with 
a little  bone,  which  he  ever  weareth  at  his  braceept.”  Torquemada  and  Hern- 
andez briefly  describe  seeing  Mexicans  sending  off  long  flakes  of  obsidian,  with 
which  certain  Spaniards  had  their  beards  shaved,  by  pressing  a wooden  punch 
on  a nucleus  of  obsidian  held  between  the  feet. 

Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher  saw  Esquimaux,  California  Indians  and  Sandwich 
Islanders  fracturing  chert  blocks  with  slight  taps  of  nephrite  hammers,  and 
then  flaking  the  splinters  wedged  in  a spoon  shaped  cavity  in  a log.  with  a 
point  of  deer  horn.*  And  so  on.  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Beckwith  and  Catlin  tell 
of  flaking  small  pieces  and  thin  slabs  of  quartz  and  obsidian,  by  direct  pres- 
sure and  indirect  pounding  upon  a bone  punch.  And  certain  white  men  have 
recently  made  arrowheads  out  of  curiosity  or  to  palm  them  off  upon  collectors, 
but  neither  the  conflicting  accounts  nor  the  amateur  experiments  explain  the 
quarry,  the  turtle-back  or  the  leaf-shaped  form  of  the  each.  Evidently  some 
of  the  chief  underlying  features  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  man's  primaeval 
arts  have  not  yet  been  grasped.  The  living  Indians  who  remember  the  pro- 
cess must  be  questioned  again. 

Turning  back  to  the  quarries  and  refuse  heaps,  and  passing  by  the  many 
questions  of  deep  archaeological  interest  that  they  suggest,  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  for  one  fact  already  mentioned  they  claim  attention  among  the  foremost 
fields  of  American  research. 

Here  at  a distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Trenton  are  scores  of  jasper 
specimens  exactly  resembling  the  forms  found  there  buried  15  and  20  feet  in 
the  glacial  gravels,  imitations  in  other  words  of  the  so-called  “paleolith,”  or 
implement  of  the  savage  ice  man,  who  7,000  years  ago  chipped  river  pebbles  on 
the  freshet  swept  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  object  from  Trenton  and  Madisonville  is  a fin- 
ished implement,  a type  of  an  epoch,  that  the  savage  who  fashioned  it  was  lit- 
tle better  than  an  ape  in  culture,  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  the  bow'  and  a 
slayer  of  his  prey  with  clubs  and  stones.  And  science  has  willingly  stolen  in- 
to the  by-paths  of  wonder  and  speculation  to  suggest  his  origin  and  fate. 
Akin,  it  was  said,  to  the  river  drift  man  of  Europe,  he  crossed  the  North  At- 
lantic on  an  isthmus,  that  in  pre-glacial  times  stretched  from  Britain  to 
Greenland,  to  dwell  on  the  cold  shores  of  the  Delaware  when  the  great  glacier 
stretched  its  coping  of  ice  from  the  Hudson's  mouth  to  Oregon  and  while  the 
Niagara  river  yet  tumbled  its  cataract  in  Lake  Ontario  at  the  sight  of  Lewris- 
town. 

At  first  as  we  take  up  these  other  shapes  from  the  quarry  rude  as  the  rud- 
est from  Trenton,  yet  geoloically  an  affair  of  yesterday,  the  supposed  lapse  of 
ages  between  them  and  the  Trenton  implements  seems  to  fade  away.  We  are 


*See  for  these  narratives  except  Beckwith  (Pacific  R.  R.  Survey  Vol.  2,  p.  43)  E.  T.  Stevens’ 
Flint  Chips,  p.  67. 
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almost  startled.  The  doors  of  archmology's  wonder  chamber  have  been 
thrown  open,  its  treasures  displayed  and  the  strange  form  of  paleolithic  man, 
slipping  out  of  our  grasp,  seems  ready  to  vanish  into  the  limbo  of  chimeras. 
But  a few  moments’  reflection  rebalances  our  thoughts. 

What  if  these  modern  stones  do  resemble  “paleoliths?”  What  if  the  Trent- 
on forms  like  these  were  only  steps  in  the  process  of  fashioning  blades  not  yet 
found  in  the  glacial  drift?  What  if  the  Trenton  “turtle-back”  were  not  a fin- 
ished implement  as  has  been  declared? 

Is  it  any  the  less  old?  Is  the  ice  man  any  the  less  interesting  because  we 
can  no  longer  pick  up  a stone  on  the  surface  and  say  “This  is  a paleolitli?”  Is 
he  any  the  less  a glacial  inhabitant  because  modern  Indians  have  duplicated 
one  of  his  stone  relics,  and  we'are  obliged  to  reform  our  American  definition 
of  the  word  “paleolith?” 

It  is  well  that  we  have  this  new  light  on  the  great  art  of  arts  that  most 
concerned  man’s  life  and  happiness  in  the  untold  ages  of  his  childhood.  One 
source  of  error  and  confusion  has  been  cleared  away  from  the  subject,  and  we 
fully  realize  that  what  shall  in  the  future  determine  the  age  and  nature  of 
these  stones  is  not  their  form  or  resemblance  to  European  specimens,  but 
their  geological  position. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Indian  who  still  remembers  his  past  and  if  we  can 
fully  learn  the  quarry  man's  secret  from  him  and  from  careful  excavation  of 
the  pre-historic  pits.  Then  with  the  eyes  wide  open  we  are  ready  for  another 
ransacking  of  the  gravel  pits  of  Trenton  and  Madisonville.  More  sharply  than 
ever  we  shall  look  for  a bit  of  pottery  7,000  years  old,  a tell-tale  arrowhead  or 
grooved  axe,  and  ask  the  questions:  First — Have  we  been  deceived?  Have 

the  classic  stones  slipped  down  into  the  gravel  through  the  fissures  of  earth- 
quakes, the  holes  left  by  roots,  the  cavities  formed  by  upheaved  trees,  or  by 
the  deceptive  readjustments  of  strata  that  sometimes  puzzle  geologists  on  the 
face  of  bluffs  and  banks?  And  then,  where,  in  these  diluvian  gravels,  are  the 
hammer  stones,  and  the  chips,  and  the  signs  of  use  on  the  “turtle-backs”  and 
the  thinned-down  blades,  which  shall  prove  for  what  purpose  glacial  man 
might  have  made  the  leaf-shaped  forms,  and  whether  like  the  modern  Indian 
he  treated  them  only  as  blocked  out  types  of  more  specialized  tools,  or  wheth- 
er still  a child  in  the  stone-chipper’s  art,  he  halted  at  the  second  step  in  the 
process,  and  unskilled  to  go  farther,  used  the  now  famous  “Turtleback”  as  a 
finished  implement  sufficient  for  his  primitive  needs. 

Doyleston,  October  1st,  1892. 
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[BY  DR.  C.  C.  ABBOTT.] 

[Reprinted  from  Science  ] 

The  ghost  of  palaelithic  man  has  arisen  to  plague  the  geologists  at  Wash- 
ington; and  those  that  look  upon  them  as  little  gods  are  all  shouting  “Me  too.” 
As  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  it  is  fitting  that  I should  speak  in  my  own 
defence.  The  scientific  men  of  Washington  claim  a monopoly  of  knowledge- 
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and  so  occupy  a peculiar  position,  self-assumed,  of  course.  That  which  is  of 
fered  the  world  independently  of  them,  must  be  stamped  by  their  approval  or 
condemned,  and  it  is  never  the  former.  This  condition  of  affairs  really  hand- 
icaps them  at  the  outset,  and  not  one  can  enter  the  field  unbiassed.  Indeed, 
they  go  out  instructed  to  bring  in  such  and  such  results,  and  none  other. 
This  is  pre-eminently  so  in  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North 
America.  The  recent  appearance  of  Wright’s  book,  ‘’Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period,”  has  set  their  tongues  wagging,  but  palaeolithic  man  is  not  to  be  down- 
ed even  by  such  an  array  of  notables,  marshalled  to  defeat  them.  Salisbury’s 
cunning  argumentation,  McGee’s  shaggy  front,  Holme's  imperious  “begone!” 
and  Brinton’s  persuasive  smile  do  not  make  him  afraid.  He  returned  to 
earth  in  his  own  good  time  and  came  to  stay! 

Of  the  alleged  evidences  brought  forward  by  others  I have  nothing  to  say, 
but  something  to  record  concerning  my  own  investigations,  that  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  question.  We  must  admit  that,  at  some  given  time  in  the 
past,  man  appeared  on  this  continent;  but  just  when,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
assert.  Certainly  in  no  one  communication  to  scientific  or  popular  literature 
have  I done  more  than  claim  the  discovery  of  evidence  of  his  comparatively 
primitive  condition  when  he  did  arrive:  and  now  after  twenty  years  of  careful 
and  unremitted  study  of  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  River,  I see  no  reason  to 
change  my  opinion,  but  a great  deal  to  substantiate  it. 

Were  the  evidences  of  man’s  occupancy  of  this  region  one  associated  and 
confused  mass,  an  attempt  made  to  dissociate  its  components  into  rude  and 
more  elaborate  forms  and  to  say  of  the  former,  this  is  old,  and  of  the  latter, 
not  so  ancient,  then  the  scientific  world  might  well  be  up  in  arms  and  cry 
down  the  apparent  absurdidy— but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Of  course,  if  we  claim,  as  for  instance  Mr.  Holme’s  practically  does,  in  spite 
of  denial,  that  every  so-called  palaeolithic  implement  is  a ‘-reject,”  whether 
the  man  who  cast  it  aside  lived  in  Europe  or  America,  the  whole  subject  falls 
to  the  ground:  but  accepting  palaeolithic  man  as  a one-time  feature  of  other 
continents,  and  believing  no  geological  reasons  have  been  brought  forward 
why  he  might  not  have  lived  in  North  America  also,  it  is  justifiable  to  consid- 
er the  archaeological  significance  of  such  objects  as  the  late  Wyman  said  were 
not  distinguishable  from  European  forms,  except  by  the  material  by  which 
they  were  made. 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a considerable  number  of  just  such  forms  have 
been  found  in  the  gravel  deposits  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at  a significant  depth, 
but,  says  the;  geologist,  what  of  the  age  of  this  deposit?  The  whole  question 
hinges  on  this.  Professor  Salisbury  asserts  that  since  the  deposit  was  origin- 
ally laid  down,  it  has  been  reassorted.  Grant  this,  and  what  then?  If  the 
reassortment  took  place  in  “Indian”  times,  how  does  it  happen  that  only  this 
one  form  and  simple  flakes  are  found  entombed?  Holmes  here  steps  in  and 
says  “easy  enough,”  the  Indian  went  to  the  river-shore,  chipped  pebbles,  and 
retired  to  the  back  country,  leaving  his  “rejects.”  But  are  we  to  suppose  the 
Indian  never  went  to  the  water’s  edge  for  any  other  purpose?  Did  he  not 
take  his  finished  implements  to  the  river  to  fish  and  hunt?  Did  he  not  cross 
the  river  by  a raft,  canoe  or  by  swimming?  Did  he  necessarily  always  live 
back  from  the  stream?  Common  sense  points  out  that  he  must  have  had  the 
whole  range  of  his  goods  and  chattels  continually  at  and  on  the  water,  and 
are  we  to  suppose  that  never  a knife,  arrow-point,  bead,  or  pot  was  lost?  It  is 
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too  absurd  to  consider;  and  this  reassortment  of  the  gravel-beds  must  have 
buried  a great  deal  more  than  “rejects.”  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
assumed  palaeolithic  implements  are  only  in  “talus,”  Carvill  Lewis,  according 
to  Brinton,  says  wliat  I held  to  be  undisturbed  layers,  were  recently  an  “an- 
cient talus.”  Possibly,  but  how  ancient?  In  at  least  a dozen  instances  this 
asserted  “old  talus”  was  caused  by  floods  having  a transporting  power  equal  to 
piling  up  layers  alternately  of  sand  and  gravel,,  and  then,  as  if  to  anticipate 
the  present  tempest  in  a tea-pot,  placed  a bowlder,  weighing  tons,  over  it  all, 
for  fear  that  the  poor  paleeolith  might  run  away.  Now,  when  grooved  axes 
and  polished  celts  are  found  under  like  conditions,  I am  willing  to  leave  the 
field  as  fast  as  my  short  legs  will  permit,  and  not  before. 

Professor  Salisbury  has  asserted  that  there  is  need  of  expert  testimony  to 
determine  the  precise  age  of  the  implement  bearing  gravels,  and  Dr.  Brinton 
insists  that  no  opinion  as  to  the  geological  age  of  a gravel  can  be  received  from 
any  but  an  expert  geologist.  Grant  it;  but  the  trouble  is  these  “expert  geolo- 
gists” are  raree  aves  that  were  never  yet  known  to  agree  among  themselves, 
and  it  becomes  a mere  matter  of  personal  opinion  after  all.  I lay  claim  to  a 
smattering  of  gravel-ology.  I have  lived  on  pebbles  so  long  that  I have  be- 
come flinty-hearted  so  far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  and  when  I find  gravel 
stratified  and  unstratifted,  I know  and  assert  the  difference;  and  when  a pal- 
aeolithic implement  is  found  in  gravel  beneath  layers  of  sand  and  pebbles,  be- 
neath huge  bowlders  (not  merely  at  a lower  horizon,  but  directly  beneath 
them),  I do  not,  and  no  reasonable  person  should  want  another  to  tell  him 
that  the  two  were  laid  down  together,  or  the  big  bowlder  was  dropped  upon 
the  implement,  which  anticipated  its  coming.  Up  pops  some  “authority”  and 
declaims  the  possibility  that  the  ground  was  washed  from  beneath  the  big 
stone  and  the  implement  slipped  in.  Well,  we  can  go  on  supposing  till  the 
crack  o’doom,  but  as  to  proof,  that  is  another  matter.  These  geological  jug- 
glers will  prove  yet  that  the  Indians  bought  the  Delaware  Valley  from  Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Certainly  too  much  value  is  put  on  this  matter  of  expert  testimony.  Then, 
again,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  the  assertion  is  made 
that  palaeolithic  implements  are  found  only  at  the  present  river-shore.  Of 
course  we  find  them  there  now,  because  the  gravel  is  exposed,  but  not  there 
alone.  A full  mile  back  from  the  river  they  have  been  found  in  digging  cel- 
lars, sinking  wells,  and  in  the  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  east  of 
Trenton,  N.  J.  All  this  area  may  have  been  “reassorted,”  but  in  such  deli- 
cate fashion  that  the  strata  are  not  broken,  and  it  suggests  that  the  manner 
of  it  was  like  turning  over  a book  from  one  cover  to  the  other. 

Again,  it  has  been  objected  that  no  animal  remains  have  been  found;  but 
Cook  found  a mastodon,  and  I have,  more  significant  yet,  a valve  of  a Unio; 
and  what  of  human  remains,  long  since  reported?  There  are,  too,  at  the  Pea- 
body Museum,  three  human  crania,  two  of  which  were  taken  from  the  gravel 
and  one  found  in  the  bed  of  a creek,  and  these  three,  identical  in  character, 
stand  alone  in  a collection  of  nearly  three  thousand  Indian  crania. 

It  is  the  weak  point  of  Wright's  book  that  he  did  not  prepare  the  archaeo- 
logical portion  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  with  my  collection  under  his  eyes. 
If  he  had,  the  critics  would  not  have  had  a leg  to  stand  upon. 

The  implements,  too,  speak  for  themselves.  If  “rejects”  as  Holmes  dog- 
matically asserts,  why  is  it  that  they  were  carried  to  the  high  ground,  and  are 
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found  today,  solitary  and  alone,  silent  witnesses  of  that  long  ago.  when  it  was. 
the  principal  weapon  of  the  early  man  who  used  them?  And  if  ’’rejects,” 
made  at  the  water’s  edge,  where  are  the  chips  resulting  from  their  fashion- 
ing? They  are  not  scattered  broadside  over  the  river-shore  as  are  the  imple- 
ments: but  we  do  find  in  spots  where  ‘’rejects”  were  made  in  numbers,  and 
know  the  fact  because  of  the  accummulated  chips.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a 
theory  and  bend  the  facts  to  it;  very,  very  easy:  but  the  trick  is  found  out. 
sooner  or  later. 

’’But  they  show  no  sign  of  use”  pipes  some  impatient  kicker.  Prove  it; 
and  does  the  spear  or  arrow-point  show  signs  of  use?  Of  over  a thousand 
chipped  jasper  scrapers  in  the  Abbott  collection  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  not  a 
half-dozen  show  signs  of  use,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  drills. 

These  rude  implements  are  made  of  argillite,  and  the  use  of  this  material 
was  continued  down  to  the  time  of  European  contact,  being  less  and  less  used 
after  the  discovery  of  jasper.  The  magnificent  resultsof  Mr.  Ernest  Volk'sex- 
plorations,.  under  the  direction  of  Putnam,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
clearly  prove  this,  and  so  substantiate  what  1 have  claimed  for  all  these  years 
and  is  it  not  significant  that  some  of  the  most  finished  specimens  of  palaeolith- 
ic implements  have  been  found  in  situ?  By  what  authority  do  the  critics  say 
they  are  too  rude  to  be  effective?  Is  any  person  living  so  in  touch  with  prim- 
itive man  today  as  to  assert  what  he  could  and  could  not  have  used?  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  an  undoubted  Indian  implement,  just  as  rude, 
was  used  by  these  later  people.  Look  at  the  rude  spade  and  slightly  chipped 
but  girdled  pebbles  that  were  used  as  club-heads. 

Of  course  in  the  days  of  palaeolithic  implement-making  there  would  be  “re- 
jects,” and  the  critic  must  not  attempt  to  prove  too  much,  because  such  are 
found,  even  in  undisturbed  gravel.  Many  a pebble,  too.  has  been  chipped  un- 
til suggestive  of  an  implement,  by  the  detaching  of  flakes  to  be  used  as  knives, 
as  Mercer  pointed  out  at  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  a 
splinter  of  stone  was  not  too  elaborate  an  implement  for  supposed  palaeolithic 
man  to  have  used. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  the  native  American — the 
Indian— is  a type  distinct  from  all  other  peoples;  let  us  not  forget  that  tlieir 
languages  are  all  a purely  home  product,  and  that  these  facts  show  undeniably 
a necessarily  long  occupancy  of  this  continent,  shut  out  for  centuries  from  all 
the  world.  If  he,  as  a fully  equipped  Indian,  came  from  another  region  be- 
yond the  seas,  his  similarity  to  the  people  of  that  region  could  be  traced.  As 
it  is,  he  came,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  now  extends,  when  man  over  the 
whole  world  was  not  racially  developed  as  now.  and  so  when  in  a comparatively 
primitive  condition;  such  a condition  as  is  suggested  by  the  simplest  of  imple- 
ments, whether  for  the  chase  or  domestic  uses.  Here,  in  North  America,  this 
early  man  became  a potter,  invented  the  bow,  and  gradually  reached  that 
status  of  culture,  differing  in  degree  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  was  found  by  European  explorers. 

As  a student  of  archaeology,  I submit  that  this  occupancy  of  the  continent 
commenced  when  there  was  a changing  condition  of  the  river  valleys  in  pro- 
gress; but  whether  that  change  was  subsequent  to  the  glacial  epoch  or  during 
it,  deponent  saith  not.  That  it  was  during  a time  when  rock-transporting 
floods  were  common,  I do  claim.  That  it  was  when  ruder  than  ordinary  In- 
dian implements  were  the  common  tools  of  the  people.  I do  claim,  for  how 
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else  could  only  such  rude  forms  be  associated  as  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
with  gravels  that  show  no  evidence  of  disturbance  except  such  as  forces  not 
now  in  operation,  effected?  It  is  true,  palaeolithic  and  Indian  objects  are 
now  associated,  but  they  are  also  separate  and  apart.  What  I contend  for  is 
the  sequence  of  events  of  the  original  use  of  a rude  weapon  or  tool,  the  one 
implement  of  that  day  that  was  manufactured,  and,  as  time  rolled  on,  the 
production  of  more  elaborate  forms,  and  all  that  pertains,  the  world  over,  to 
the  accepted  neolithic  stage  of  human  advancement. 


MAN  AND  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 


[BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.] 

[Reprint  from  Science.] 

I acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  with  which  Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  re- 
view of  "Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,”  has  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  reported  discoveries  of  implements  in  the  glacial  gravels  of 
the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  was  the  first  question  to  be  settled. 
Were  implements  of  human  manufacture  really  found  in  undisturbed  strata 
of  gravel  which  was  deposited  during  the  glacial  period?  If  this  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative,  then  all  glacial  geology  has  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  archaeology.  If  it  is  decided  in  the  negative,  glacial  geology  re- 
mains the  same,  but  it  ceases  to  have  interest  in  connection  with  archaeology. 
I am  glad  to  have  the  issue  so  clearly  made  by  Dr.  Brinton,  and  thereby  to 
have  occasion  to  present  more  specifically  my  reasons  for  belief  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  these  discoveries. 

The  evidence  naturally  begins  with  that  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  Dr.  C.  C. 
Abbott  has  been  so  long  at  work.  Dr.  Abbott,  it  is  true,  is  not  a professional 
geologist,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  gravel  at  Trenton,  where  he  resides, 
the  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  to  him  for  investigation,  and  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  geologists,  have  made  him  an  expert  whose  opinion  is  of  the 
highest  value  upon  the  question  of  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  gravel 
deposit.  The  gravel  banks  which  he  has  examined  so  long  and  so  carefully 
have  been  exposed  in  two  ways:  1st,  by  the  undermining  of  floods  on  the  riv- 
er side,  but  principally  by  the  excavations  which  have  been  made  by  the  rail- 
road and  by  private  parties  in  search  of  gravel.  For  years  the  railroads  have 
been  at  work  digging  away  the  side  of  the  banks  until  they  had  removed  a 
great  many  acres  of  the  gravel  to  a depth  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  Any- 
one can  see  that  in  such  conditions  there  has  been  no  chance  for  “creep”  or 
landslides  to  have  disturbed  the  stratification,  for  the  whole  area  was  full  of 
gravel  and  there  was  no  chance  of  disturbance  by  natural  causes.  Now  Dr. 
Abbott's  testimony  is  that  up  to  the  year  1888.  Sixty  of  the  four  hundred  pa- 
laeolithic implements  which  he  had  found  at  Trenton  had  been  found  at  re- 
corded depths  in  the  gravel.  Coming  down  to  specifications,  he  describes  in 
his  reports  the  discovery  of  one  (see  “Primitive  Industry,”  492)  found  while 
watching  the  progress  of  an  extensive  excavation  in  Centre  Street,  which  was 
nearly  seven  feet  below  the  surface,  surrounded  by  a mass  of  large  cobble 
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stones  and  boulders,  one  of  the  latter  overlying  it.  Another  was  found  at  the 
blulf  at  Trenton,  in  a narrow  gorge  where  the  material  forming  the  sides  of 
the  chasm  had  not  been  displaced,  under  a large  boulder  nine  feet  below  the 
surface  (ib.  496).  Another  was  found  in  a perpendicular  exposure  of  the  blulf 
immediately  after  the  detachment  of  a large  mass  of  material,  and  in  a sui- 
face  that  had  but  the  day  before  been  exposed,  and  had  not  yet  begun  to 
crumble.  The  specimen  was  twenty-one  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  all  these  and  numerous  other  cases  Dr.  Abbott’s  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  question  of  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  gravel,  having 
been  cautioned  upon  this  point  in  the  early  part  of  his  investigations. 

Nor  is  he  the  only  one  who  has  found  implements  which  were  clearly  in 
those  undisturbed  gravel  deposits.  Professor  Shaler  (Report  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Cambridge,  Yol.  II,  p.  45)  found  two  of  the  implements  twelve 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  he  says  that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  traveled  down  from  the  superficial  soil,  and  he 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion,  after  having  gone  over  the  ground  with  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, that  the  implements  which  Dr.  Abbott  had  found  occurred  under  condi- 
tions that  made  it  “quite  unquestionable  that  they  were  deposited  at  a depth 
of  many  feet  below  the  soil,  and  are  really  mingled  with  the  drift  matter  that 
forms  the  section  before  described.’"  This  is  the  description  which  I have 
quoted  in  my  volume  (p.  242).  Professor  Putnam,  also,  permanently  found 
implements  in  position  which  he  decided  to  be  certainly  undisturbed  gravel 
(see  14th  Annual  Report  of  Peabody  Museum,  p.  23.  and  Proc.  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  for  Jan.  19,  1880. 

The  question  of  the  occurrence  of  these  implements  in  undisturbed  gravel 
was  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  scientific  men  in  Boston  who  visited  the 
region  about  1880  that  I had  supposed  there  was  ' no  longer  any  reasonable 
doubt  concerning  the  facts,  and  I feel  sure  that  anyone  who  goes  through  the 
records  of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
about  that  time  will  be  convinced.  At  the  same  time  I would  say  that  I have 
been  unable  myself  to  find  any  implements  in  place,  though  I have  frequently 
examined  the  bank.  But  I have  not  felt  at  liberty  on  that  account  to  doubt 
the  abundant  testimony  of  others  who  have.  If  we  are  limited  to  believing 
only  what  we  ourselves  have  seen,  our  knowledge  will  be  unduly  circumscrib- 
ed: and  though  1 might  be  more  certain  of  the  facts  if  I had  seen  them  my- 
self, I do  not  see  how  I could  increase  the  confidence,  in  the  facts,  of  other 
people  who  could  disregard  the  testimony  already  in  hand. 

Passing  now  form  the  discoveries  at  Trenton.  N.  J..  to  those  in  gravels  of 
corresponding  age  in  Ohio,  we  do  not  come  to  the  subject  w ith  the  feme 
amount  of  incredulity  with  which  we  first  entered  the  evidence  at  Trenton. 
Dr.  Metz  has  been  for  years  co-operating  with  Professor  Putnam  in  various  in- 
vestigations. and  the  discovery  of  a Hint  implement  by  him  in  excavating  for 
a cistern  in  his  own  yard  was  such  that  no  reasonable  question  can  be  raised 
as  to  its  having  been  undisturbed  since  the  deposit  was  made,  and  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  deposit  was  made  during  the  continuance 
of  glacial  conditions  in  the  State.  I have  described  the  conditions  in  a report 
to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Ohio  for  December.  1887. 

The  discovery  of  a palaeolithic  implement  at  New  Comerstown.  Ohio,  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Mills,  is  an  equally  welhattested  case.  Mr.  Mills,  like  Dr.  Abbott, 
resided  in  close  proximity  to  an  extensive  glacial  terrace  to  which  the  railroad 
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was  resorting  for  ballast.  Many  acres  of  gravel  have  been  removed.  During 
the  progress  of  these  excavations  Mr.  Mills  repeatedly  visited  the  pit  and  af- 
ter a fresh  excavation  discovered  the  implement  in  a perpendicular  face  of  the 
bank  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  The  facts  were  recorded  in  his  diary  and 
the  implement  placed  in  the  general  collection  of  Indian  relics  which  he  was 
making.  Mr.  Mills  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  business  in  the  place,  but  he 
had  been  a pupil  of  Professor  Orton  in  geology,  and  was  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  gravel  in  which  this  implement  was 
found.  As  anyone  can  see  by  consulting  the  photographic  illustrations  on  pp. 
252  and  253  of  my  volume,  the  implement  itself  is  an  exact  duplicate,  so  far  as 
iorm  is  concerned,  of  one  which  I have  in  my  own  collection,  from  Amiens, 
France,  and  which  came  to  me  through  Professor  Asa  Gray,  directly  from  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Evans  in  London.  The  New  Comerstown  implement  was 
submitted  to  Professor  Haynes  of  Boston  and  to  others  at  a meeting  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  by  them  pronounced  to  have  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  palaeolithic  age.  The  full  report  upon  this  is  found 
in  Tract  No.  75  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland. 

As  to  Miss  Babbitt’s  discoveries  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  I have  nothing  further 
to  say  than  that  up  to  the  present  year  no  serious  question  had  been  raised 
concerning  the  glacial  age  of  the  gravel  in  which  her  implements  were  found. 
But  as  questions  have  now  been  raised  in  view  of  recent  examinations,  I will 
not  attempt  to  discuss  the  matter  until  the  facts  are  more  fully  published. 
But  the  removal  of  this  case  from  the  category  would  not  disturb  confidence 
in  the  evidence  connecting  man  with  the  glacial  period  in  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Brinton  that  a well-known  government  geologist  had 
recognized  the  Nampa  image  "as  a clay  toy  manufactured  by  the  neighboring 
Pocatello  Indians”  is  news  to  me,  and  it  is  due  to  the  public  that  this  official’s 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  more  specifically  detailed.  The  facts  as  I 
have  brought  them  out  by  prolonged  and  minute  inquiry  do  not  warrant  any 
such  flippant  treatment  of  the  evidence.  Professor  Putnam,  to  whose  inspec- 
tion the  image  was  subjected  when  it  first  came  in  my  hands,  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  an  antiquity  of  some  sort,  unlike  anything  which  he  knew  to  be  in 
existence  among  the  aboriginal  tribes.  I need  not  say  that  Professor  Put- 
nam’s opinion  upon  a question  of  that  sort  is  of  the  very  highest  value.  There 
were  upon  the  image  patches  of  the  anhydrous  oxide- of  iron,  which  to  him 
and  other  experts  were  indubitable  evidence  that  it  had  lain  for  a long  time 
in  the  earth.  Subsequently  I ascertained,  while  on  the  ground  at  Nampa, 
that  the  shade  of  color  in  this  iron  oxide  upon  it  corresponded  exactly  to  that 
which  had  formed  upon  the  clay  concretions  which  came  up  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  same  stratum  in  which  the  image  was  alleged  to  have  been 
found.  I have  also,  I think,  made  it  evident  that  the  burying  of  human  rel- 
ics even  to  the  great  depth  of  320  feet  in  the  Snake  River  Valley  may  not  be 
much  more  surprising  than  the  burial  of  the  remains  of  man  in  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  that  the  date  of  this  burial  may  not  have  been  very  many 
thousand  years  ago.  The  direct. evidence  to  the  fact  that  this  little  image,  an 
inch  and  a half  long,  came  up  from  the  depth  reported  is  about  as  convincing 
as  we  can  have  for  any  fact  which  depends  for  credence  upon  human  testi- 
mony. There  has  been: nothing  with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  parties 
suggesting  fraud.  Mr.  Camming,  the  superintendent  of  that  division  of  the 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad,  whose  attention  to  the  facts  was  called  the  day  after 
the  discovery,  is  a Harvard  College  graduate,  of  extended  legal  education  and 
wide  practical  experience,  who  knew  all  the  parties  and  was  familiar  with  the 
circumstances,  and  investigated  them  upon  the  ground.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  emphatically  affirms  that  Mr.  Cumming's  evidence  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  the  evidence  of  any  scientific  man  would  be.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  get  my  detailed  report  of  the  evidence  will  find  it  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  Jan.  1.  1890,  and  Feb. 
18,  1891 

The  discoveries  of  human  implements  under  Table  Mountain  in  California 
are  in  close  analogy  with  this  discovery  at  Nampa,  in  the  Snake  River  Valley, 
and  the  same  remarks  have  been  made  respecting  them  that  Dr.  Brinton  re- 
ports concerning  the  Nampa  image,  namely,  that  they  are  modern  imple- 
ments at  present  in  use  among  the  local  tribes  of  Indians.  But  no  such  off- 
hand opinion  as  this  can  break  the  force  of  the  evidence  which  has  accummu- 
lated  in  support  of  their  having  been  found  in  deposits  which  have  been  un- 
disturbed since  the  great  lava  outflows  which  constitute  what  is  called  the 
Sonora  Table  Mountain.  The  evidence  concerning  the  Calaveras  skull  has 
been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  College,  who  pro- 
nounces the  facts  to  be  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  Washington  in  January,  1891.  three  independent  discov- 
eries of  human  implements  in  conditions  similar  to  those  assigned  to  the  Cal- 
averas skull  were  presented.  I had  myself  obtained  information  at  Sonora  of 
the  discovery  of  a stone-mortar  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Empire  mine  of  which 
the  evidence  was  satisfactory  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  The  discovery  was 
made  by  the  assistant  surveyor  of  the  county  in  the  tunnel  of  a mine  under 
Table  Mountain,  which  was  owned  by  his  father  and  where  work  is  still  pros- 
ecuted. The  mortar  had  been  given  away  to  another  person,  but  it  has  since 
come  into  my  hands  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  of  Cleveland. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Geo.  IT.  Becker,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
presented  a similar  mortar  found  under  Table  Mountain  some  years  before  by 
Mr.  Neale,  a mining  engineer.  Mr.  Neale  signed  an  affidavit  detailing  the 
particulars,  and  his  remembrance  of  the  situation  was  so  minute  that  there 
could  be  no  question  of  the  undisturbed  character  of  the  deposits.  Mr.  Beck- 
er well  remarks  that  Mr.  Neale,s  judgment  as  mining-engineerconcerning  the 
undisturbed  character  of  the  deposit  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  possibly 
be  obtained,  for  that  is  a point  to  which  the  miner's  attention  is  constantly 
directed,  on  account  of  the  danger  attending  the  opening  of  any  old  ex- 
cavation. 

The  third  new  evidence  offered  was  that  of  Mr.  Clarence  King,  who  had  just 
presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a fragment  of  a pestle  which  he  had 
taken  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  previous  places  mention- 
ed, from  the  undisturbed  gravel  beds  underlying  Table  Mountain.  I need  not 
say  that  Mr.  Becker  and  Mr.  King  are  two  geologists  of  the  very  highest 
standing  in  the  country,  and  that  they  both  have  unusual  familiarity  with 
the  phenomena  of  that  region,  and  they  both,  together  with  Prof.  Marsh. 
Prof.  Putnam,  and  W.  H.  Dali,  express  their  unqualified  belief  in  reference  to 
the  Calaveras  skull  that  it  was  found  in  place  in  the  gravel  beneath  this  same 
.stream  of  lava. 
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But  I have  already  made  my  communication  too  long.  I trust,  however, 
upon  your  forbearance  in  publishing  it,  since  the  facts  are  too  numerous  to  be 
compressed  into  less  space  of  description,  and  a volume  would  be  required  to 
give  all  the  evidence  in  detail.  In  my  book  upon  “Man  and  the  Glacial  Per- 
iod” I was  called  upon  to  discuss  a very  broad  subject  in  a very  small  volume, 
and  so  could  not  enter  into  details.  I endeavored,  however,  to  limit  myself 
to  facts  of  which  there  was  abundant  proof,  if  they  should  ever  be  called  in 
question.  And  I would  repeat  that  I am  glad  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
subject  which  will  be  created  by  the  expression  of  such  doubts  as  still  remain 
in  Dr.  Brinton’s  mind.  1 have  no  question  but  full  discussion  will  dispel  the 
uncertainty  that  may  exist.  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
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[BY  A.  F.  BERLIN.] 

The  cultivated  island  mentioned  above  is  situated  in  the  Lehigh  river,  at 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  covers  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  It  is  formed  of  river  drift, 
a mass  of  rolled  boulders  and  pebbles,  covered  with  a sandy  loam,  the  whole 
being  from  four  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  a remnant,  a reminder  of 
the  once  powerful  rush  of  waters  originating  from  the  receding  and  great 
meeting  glaciers  toward  the  North,  which  on  its  turbulent  way  toward  the 
ocean,  scooped  out  the  present  Lehigh  Valley  for  a distance  of  eighty  miles, 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

Seventeen  miles  below  the  island  this  raging  stream  emptied  into  a still 
larger  river  which  hurled  the  contents  of  mud,  sand  and  boulders  toward  the 
head  of  the  then  Delaware  bay,  which,  in  glacial  times,  was  where  now  stands 
the  city  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Pal^olitiis. — It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  first  those  rude  objects  of 
stone,  which  in  the  past  have  created  and  at  the  present  are  causing  so  much 
discussion.  I succeeded  after  careful  search  in  picking  up,  at  different  times, 
from  the  surface  eight  of  these  implements,  nor  was  I fortunate  in  obtaining 
any  where  the  sand-diggers  worked.  I also  watched  carefully  at  the  sand- 
wash  but  found  none  there.  I infer  from  this  that  they  are  very  rare  on  this 
island.  Six  of  the  objects  found  were  made  of  quartzite;  the  seventh  of  yel- 
low jasper.  All  represent  the  forms  of  the  river-drift  implements  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  well  as  those  discovered  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  in  the  grav- 
el at  Trenton.  Dr.  Abbott’s  objects  are  made  from  argillite,  and  were  found 
six  to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  Mine  being  surface  discoveries  indicate 
but  little.  Although  rudely  made  secondary  chipping  is  shown  plainly  along 
the  edges,  from  which  one  is  compelled  to  infer  that  they  were  finished  im- 
plements. 

We  are  told  in  a tradition  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  who  claim  they  arrived 
on  the  Virginian  coast  about  the  year  1300,  that  they  found  there  a race  who 
knew  nothing  of  Indian  corn  or  maize  and  were  eaters  of  raw  flesh.  The 
Northmen  in  the  year  1000  found  the  natives  of  Vinland.  probably  near  Rhode 
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Island,  of  the  same  race  as  those  they  were  familiar  with  in  Labrador.  Eski- 
mo is  from  the  Algonkin  word  Eskimantic— eaters  of  raw  flesh  (The  Myths 
of  the  New  World,  foot-note  p.  23,  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton). 

If,  then,  these  people  lived  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  they  certainly  in  roam- 
ing over  the  country  dropped  their  implements  or  left  them  on  their  camping 
sites  when  driven  northward  by  the  superior  race  with  which  they  came  in 
contact.  Then,  too,  they  are  so  similar  to  the  stone  objects  used  by  them  to- 
day that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  infer  they  were  made  by  the  progenitors 
of  these  northern  people  when  living  here. 

Now,  as  the  writer  has  said  before,  much  has  been  written  for  and  against 
the  pakeolith  and  its  connection  with  pre-glacial,  glacial,  or  post-glacial  man. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  a polished  and  learned  archaeologist,  a member  of  that 
band  of  scientists  at  Washington,  D.  C..  well  known  as  “the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology,” since  its  organization  under  the  able  management  of  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  has  been  doing  archaeological  work  of  which  not  enough  good  can  be 
said  and  which  can  be  attested  upon  examination  of  the  yearly  reports  is- 
sued by  the  organization,  claims  they  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  man 
living  during  the  glacial  age,  but  are  unfinished  implements,  chipped  into 
rude  form  at  the  quarries  where  they  were  obtained  and  then  in  this  state 
carried  elsewhere  by  the  maker  to  be  modeled  into  such  shapes  as  were  found 
to  be  wanting.  That  many  of  them  were  “rejects”  thrown  aside  on  account 
of  some  fault  in  the  stone,  or  from  fracture  in  shipping.  I quote  from  his 
paper,  “A  Quarry  Workshop  of  the  Flaked  stone  Implement  Makers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,”  in  the  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  III.  p.  24:  “As 
to  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  I hold  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
It  is  impossible  to  show  that  there  exists  the  slightest  trace  of  any  other  race 
than  the  American  Indian  as  he  is  known  to  us,  and  I am  convinced  that  if 
the  great  Pow  hatan  should  at  this  late  day  rise  from  the  dead  and  claim  for 
his  people  all  the  stone  implements  of  the  Potomac  valley,  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection could  be  made  to  the  claim.”  Mr.  Holmes  bases  his  conclusions,  as 
has  been  seen,  upon  the  discoveries  near  Washington,  but  it  becomes  evident 
as  one  reads  his  paper  that  he  has  little  faith  in  the  so-called  glacial  discoveries. 

Says  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  curator  of  the  archaeological  department  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1888,  p.  629: 
“The  investigations  concerning  these  implements  have  not  been  very  pro- 
found nor  has  it  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  prehistoric  archaeolo- 
gists, perhaps  not  even  a majority,  that  they  are  truly  palaeolithic  implements. 
There  have  been  various  contentions  concerning  this.” 

But  on  the  other  side  stand  two  archaeological  giants,  experts,  men  of  ripe 
experience  whose  investigations  and  words  count  for  something.  Them.  too. 
must  be  given  a hearing.  Is  there  an  archaeologist  who  understands  better  or 
knows  more  about  the  gravel  deposits  around  the  city  of  Trenton  than  does 
the  discoverer  of  the  palaeoliths  found  there?  Has  Dr.  Abbott  not  lived  right 
on  these  deposits  for  years  and  have  not  the  most  careful  and  scientific  exam- 
inations been  made  by  him?  Some  of  the  ablest  geologists  who  were  on  the 
spot  coincided  with  him.  Read  his  article  “Palaeolithic  Man  in  North  Amer- 
ica.” in  this  journal,  reprinted  from  “Science”  No.  510,  p.  270. 

And  what  of  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright?  Who  than  he  has  greater  know- 
edge  of  the  great  sea  of  ice,  which  many  thousands  of  years  ago  covered  more 
than  half  of  our  northern  continent?  Should  not  the  word  of  the  man  who 
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followed  the  moraines  left  in  the  retreat  of  this  great  sheet  from  ocean  to 
ocean  be  of  some  value?  See  his  letter  in  this  number  taken  from  “Science,” 
No.  510,  p.  275. 

Thus,  at  present,  the  matter  rests  and  who  will  gain  the  mastery  remains 
to  be  told.  Will  we  ever  for  a certainty  ascertain  that  in  that  dim,  distant, 
and  cold  age  lived  a being  of  human  form,  brutish  as  the  animals  around  him, 
yet  within  him  a spark  of  intelligence  giving  him  the  knowledge  that  a sharp- 
ened stone  would  better  aid  in  defending  him  and  his  from  attack  and  in  de- 
stroying that  which  assailed  him? 

Graves. — But  one  grave,  as  much  as  the  writer  knows  has  been  found.  From 
it,  at  a depth  of  four  feet,  was  taken  the  skeleton  of  a female  in  a sitting  po- 
sition, facing  toward  the  East.  With  the  skeleton  were  found  a few  relics  of 
yellow  jasper,  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a knife  four  inches  long,  one  inch  wide 
and  pointed.  I was  fortunate  in  obtaining  one  of  the  blades.  The  others  were 
scattered  to  the  winds!  The  skeleton  is  poor  and  broken  condition  was  also 
given  me,  but  as  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows  insisted  that  one  skeleton 
in  the  family  closet  was  enough.  I parted  with  it. 

Pottery. — No  perfect  vessel  has  ever  been  found.  I have  picked  up  pieces 
and  came  across  part,  about  two-thirds,  of  a vessel,  which  when  perfect  held 
about  two  quarts.  It  had  a rounded  bottom,  from  which  I infer  that  it  was 
suspended  while  in  use.  The  fragments  picked  up,  and  not  in  plenty,  are  or- 
namented in  lines  and  dots  similar  to  that  shown  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  “Primi- 
tive Industries.”  They  appear  to  have  been  made  of  clay,  sand  and  shells,  no 
doubt  of  the  mussel  which  is  found  in  the  river  surrounding  the  island. 

Net-Sinkers. — I have  found  quite  a good  number  of  these  implements. 
They  are  made  from  oval  water-worn  stones,  having  flattened  faces  with  a 
notch  on  each  side  and  weighing  from  one-half  ounce  to  almost  four  pounds. 
This  monster,  91  inches  long,  31  inches  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  made  from  a 
water-rolled  stone,  no  doubt  did  better  service  as  the  anchor  of  some  aborigi- 
ne’s dugout  than  a net-sinker.  Eighteen  miles  N.  W.  from  here  empties  into 
the  Lehigh  river  “Aquashicola”  creek.  This  in  English  means  “brush-net 
fishing.”  These  brush-nets  were  undoubtedly  weighted  with  the  notched  peb- 
bles, correctly  called  net-weights  or  net-sinkers. 

Hammers. — These  implements,  rounded,  with  slight  depressions  on  each 
side,  are  abundant.  ,A  few  without  the  cavities  were  also  picked  up.  With 
few  exceptions  they  were  all  water- worn  pebbles.  The  exceptions  were  yel- 
low or  brown  jasper.  These,  I think,  can  be  said  with  truth,  came  from  the 
extensive  jasper  quarries  near  Vera  Cruz  or  Macungie,  eight  and  ten  miles 
South  and  West  from  this  city.  I have  so  far  not  seen  pitted  jasper  hammers 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  of  the  series  of  hammer-stones  picked  up  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Mercer  and  the  writer  at  the  extensive  quarries  near  Macungie.  not  one 
showed  depressions.  The  greatest  number  were  water-rolled  stones. 

Grooved  Axes.— The  writer  found  a few  of  this  style  of  implement.  Oth- 
ers have  been  more  successful.  One  to  me  very  interesting  specimen  is  a 
large,  flat,  thin  piece  of  stone,  broken  from  a water-worn  boulder,  with  two 
notches,  one  on  each  side,  where  the  groove  should  have  been.  Then  a slight 
show  of  chipping  to  shapen  the  blade  about  three  inches  wide  at  its  cutting 
part,  was  all  the  work  done  on  it.  The  others  found  here  were  similar  in  form 
to  those  taken  from  the  ground  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Polish- 
ed specimens  have  never  been  found. 
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Ungrooved  Axes. — Two  were  added  to  my  collection  from  this  island.  A 
description  of  them  is  unnecessary,  for  they  showed  no  peculiarities. 

Adzes. — An  implement  very  rare  here.  Five  were  however  given  to  the 
writer  by  a friend  who  picked  them  up  on  the  island. 

Knives. — The  implement  found  with  the  female  skeleton  belongs  to  this 
class.  I have  also  found  numerous  leaf-shaped  and  other  chipped  relics  which 
I have  termed  knives. 

Scrapers. — This  interesting  implement  is  found  here  in  two  forms — the 
“sheaf-of-whea^”  pattern,  so  called  by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the  “horse-shoe”  and 
“kite-shaped”  forms  described  by  Sir  John  Evans.  Of  the  two  shapes  men- 
tioned last  I have  some  very  fine  examples  and  they  closely  match  some  of  the 
European  forms  in  my  cabinet.  Although  I own  a number  of  the  “sheaf-of- 
wheat  specimens,  none  have  been  obtained  by  me  from  the  island.  I place 
with  this  form  a lunar  shaped  object  made  from  black  jasper  and  beautifully 
chipped.  Imagine  an  almost  true  circle,  one  and  three-eighths  inches  in  di- 
ameter, from  which  has  been  roundly  chipped  one-quarter  of  it  and  you  can 
conceive  what  the  relic  looks  like.  There  are  on  its  sides  no  notches,  else 
would  I believe  a handle  had  been  fastened  to  it.  I have  also  obtained  scrap- 
er like  objects  with  battered  edges.  These  were  perhaps  used  in  producing 
sparks  to  build  fires.  Here  might  also  be  mentioned  a square.' flat,  jasper  ob- 
ject. nicely  chipped,  of  the  same  size  as  “gun  flints."  which  I am  certain  serv- 
ed the  same  purpose. 

Gorgets. — One  rudely  made  gorget,  three  inches  long  and  one-lialf  wide, 
with  two  large  funnel-shaped  perforations,  one  inch  apart,  was  picked  up  by 
the  writer. 

Ceremonial  Weapons.— Of  all  relics  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  island 
these  are  the  rarest.  I was  fortunate  finding  but  one.  and  this  instead  of  the 
usual  perforation  through  the  center,  had  a single  groove  on  one  side.  It  is 
made  of  slate,  without  polish,  three  inches  long,  two  wide,  both  wings  taper 
to  one  inch  wide,  to  what  might  be  termed  the  cutting  edge. 

Pestles.— These  objects  have  only  been  discovered  in  parts.  Just  enough 
of  them  to  know  for  what  purpose  they  were  once  used.  • 

Polishing  tools  were  found  in  several  instances. 

Implements,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown,  have  here,  like  on  other  camping 
sites,  too  made  their  appearance. 

Spear-Heads. — Found  but  few  and  of  such  forms  that  they  may  have  serv- 
ed just  as  well  for  skinners  or  knives. 

Drills. — A few  of  these  rimming  tools  have  been  found.  They  have  the 
tang  of  the  arrow-head  but  the  body  is  long  and  slender. 

Arrow-Heads. — Of  all  implements  this  is  found  in  greatest  numbers  and 
every  form  is  represented.  While  many  are  rudely  made,  one  can  often  pick 
from  the  surface  arrows  that  compare  favorably  with  the  most  beautiful  chip- 
ped objects  from  the  South  or  West.  A very  rare  arrow  is  the  tanged  leaf- 
shaped form,  so  called  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Rau,  who  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  one  sent  him  by  the  writer,  said  that  it  was  the  only  relic  of 
this  shape  then  in  possession  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  shown  on 
Plate  I,  Fig.  3,  opposite  page  102  in  Smithsonian  Report.  Part  II,  1886.  Im- 
agine an  elongated  leaf-form  having  a flaring  tang  or  base,  indented,  and  the 
reader  will  be  aware  of  the  form  of  this  rare  specimen.  The  writer  knows  of 
but  a few  in  the  possession  of  other  collectors  and  all  were  found  in  the  Le- 
high Valley. 

Although  the  island  abounds  in  chips  and  flakes  of  jasper  and  other  miner- 
als. proving  that  some  of  the  relics  were  finished  on  it.  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  many  were  washed  there  during  high  water.  The  writer  has,  af- 
ter such  occurences,  gone  over  the  ground  washed  by  such  freshets  and  found 
numerous  implements.  Many  of  the  relics  have  also  been  obtained  by  men 
who  have  for  a number  of  years  been  digging  and  washing  sand  for  building 
purposes,  but  were  lost  by  them  or  given  away — the  fate  of  so  many  stone  ob- 
jects. 
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EDITORIAL. 

What  excuse  have  the  publishers  for 
imposing  upon  an  already  burdened 
public  another  magazine,  is  perhaps 
the  question  that  will  be  asked  by 
those  into  whose  hands  this  venture 
will  fall. 

* It  has,  for  sometime,  been  admitted 
by  many  of  the  ablest  archaeologists 
that  a primer-like  journal  should  be 
printed  by  some  one;  but  up  to  the 
present  none  have  undertaken  it. 

Nowadays  nothing  is  begun  unless 
with  an  assured  promise  that  in  the 
venture  there  should  be  a money  prof- 
it, and  a pretty  good  one  at  that. 

The  writer  can  truthfully  assert 
right  here  that  in  this  case  is  the  prof- 
it part  of  this  attempt  a secondary 
consideration.  Its  publishers  know 
very  well  that  instead  of  a profit  ac- 
cruing it  will  be  nearer  to  being  out 
of  pocket. 

And  what  of  the  editor?  His  solace 
and  pay  will  be  to  know  that  the  trials 
and  troubles  which  he  has  imposed  up- 
on himself  will  be  lightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  what  he  is  doing  for 
the  edification  of  his  readers  will  be 
appreciated. 

We  desire  to  educate  the  curiosity 


seeker  so  that  he  will  become  a stud- 
ent of  the  ennobling  science  of  archae- 
ology: to  make  of  him  a scientific  col- 
lector seeking  to  know  all  about  the 
objects  of  which  he  becomes  possessed. 

Our  aim  also  is  to  prevent  collectors 
—for  they  will  purchase  relics — from 
being  imposed  upon  by  unscrupulous 
dealers  and  knaves  who  can  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  counterfeiting  every 
known  form  of  prehistoric  object.  To 
this  class  of  individuals  we  will  give 
considerable  of  our  time.  We  want 
to,  and  it  can  be  done  if  collectors  will 
aid  us,  prevent  “Flint  Jacks”  from 
plying  their  nefarious  business. 

It  is  understood  that  this  magazine 
is  to  educate  the  beginning  collector. 
We  want,  therefore,  to  hear  from  all 
such.  We  wish  correspondence  on  the 
subject.  Such  letters  will  all  be  pub- 
lished. Questions  asked  will  gladly  be 
answered  in  every  number  of  the  jour- 
nal. Any  matter  of  archaeological  val- 
ue sent  to  the  editor  will  receive  at- 
tention. Do,  therefore,  not  hesitate 
to  tell  us  of  discoveries  made:  of  curi- 
ous objects  found.  You  can  all  aid  us 
in  making  a success  of  this  undertak- 
ing. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  by  Warren 
K.  Moorehead:  pp.  xv — 246,  8mo., 
1892.  G.  P..  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York. 

This  young  archaeologist,  perhaps  it 
were  best  to  call  him  an  anthropolo- 
gist, has  jointly  given  to  the  anthro- 
pological world  another  very  interest- 
ing book.  His  partners  in  its  produc- 
tion are  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Cress,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis.  The 
author  in  his  preface  wishes  his  read- 
ers to  know  that  only  those  who  have 
done  field  work,  “those  who  have  en- 
dured the  rains  of  spring,  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  chilly  snows  and  sleet  of 
winter,  living  in  their  tents  or  barn- 
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like  sheds  along  the  tumuli  that  must 
be  studied  inch  by  inch  with  pick  and 
shovel,  have  a right  to  cry  out  in  hon- 
est indignation  when  the  reports  of 
men  who  have  never  thrust  a spade  in- 
to the  structures  they  attempt  to  de- 
scribe have  been  conclusive  on  the 
subject.” 

The  “carpet  knight”  who  is  always  a 
student  and  often  knows  a thing  or 
two,  then,  is  to  remain  silent,  especi- 
ally so  when  he  wishes  to  combat  theo- 
ries formed  by  the  workers  in  the  fields. 

Mr.  Moorehead’s  rule  to  “note  every- 
thing” appears  to  have  been  carefully 
adhered  to  in  the  excavations  of  the 
many  mounds,  graves  and  cemeteries 
during  four  sessons  of  work,  which 
action  places  the  book  on  the  list  of 
authorities. 

Chap.  I treats  of  Palaeolithic  man  in 
Ohio. 

Chap.  IV  describes  “Flint  Ridge” 
and  other  spots  f.rom  which  was  taken 
the  material  used  in  making  the  fla- 
ked implements  handled  by  the  abori- 
gines. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  writer  that  like 
this  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
United  vStates  as  large.  Since  this  was 
written  have  been  examined  the  jas- 
per quarries  at  Macungie,  Lehigh  Co., 
Penn.,  which  cover  a larger  surface. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  the  opening  of  mounds,  un- 
earthing of  skeletons  with  accompany- 
ing implements  of  stone,  bone,  copper, 
etc.,  and  is  embellished  with  numer- 
ous plates  and  figures. 

A most  interesting  chapter  to  the 
archaeologist  is  a description  of  the  dis- 
covery in  one  of  the  Hopewell  mounds 
of  7.232  flint  discs.  These,  when  plac- 
ed on  the  ground,  covered  a space  of 
fifteen  by  eight  by  three  feet.  They 
weighed  nearly  6,800  pounds  and  it 
took  four  horses  to  draw  them. 

Mr.  Moorehead  concludes  from  ob- 
servations, that  in  pre-historic  times 
lived  in  Ohio,  or  that  part  of  country 


now  within, its  bounaries,  two  savage 
races  of  men,  thpse  with  long  heads 
and  those  having  short  heads.  That 
those  with  long  heads  were  a comba- 
tive people,  and  relentless  foes  of  the 
short-headed,  peaceable  race;  that  they 
reached  only  the  condition  in  which 
were  found  of  the  red  Indians,  and 
were  an  antochthonous,  original  peo- 
ple, the  American  race. 

He  further  observes  that  many  of 
the  crania  and  skeletons  unearthed  by 
him  were  like  unto  those  of  the  negro 
in  anatomical  characteristics.  Taken 
as  a whole  the  book  is  worthy  of  the 
space  in  any  scientific  library. 

A.  F.  B. 


NOTES. 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin  says  that  the 
most  primitive  type  of  men  on  this 
continent  are  the  Eskimos  of  Whale 
Sound.  There  are  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  them  in  all,  and  they 
are,  in  all  probability,  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  famous  cave-dwellers. 

* -5f 

At  the  opening  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Archaeology,  at  Moscow, 
Professor  Virchow  reported  in  his  ad- 
dress, what  he  previously  said,  that 
no  trace  of  “the  missing  link”  between 
man  and  the  lower  animals  has  been 
discovered,  either  in  human  skulls 
that  are  believed  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient or  in  the  physical  organization 

of  the  modern  savage. 

■& 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank  tells  us  in  his 
paper  on  k ’Illustrations  of  Indian  An- 
tiquities and  Arts,”  to  be  found  in  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Reports,  Vol.  3,  Part  3, 
p.  47,  in  which  he  gives  illustrations 
“as  axes  having  grooves  only  on  three 
sides.  They  were  obviously  used  with- 
out a handle.  In  what  manner  then 
were  they  used?  The  answer  was  giv- 
en by  four  O jibway  Indians,  part  of  a 
delegation — 1858.  While  drawing  up 
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this  paper  they  paid  me  a visit  and  at 
once  explained  that  the  grooves  were 
for  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  The 
grooves  prevent  the  instrument  from 

slipping  out  of  the  grasp.” 

* 

* * 

Origin  of  Spoons. 

Two  natural  objects  seem  to  have 
furnished  the  model  for  the  spoon  to 
primitive  man — the  river  or  seashell 
and  the  leaf  of  plants.  In  southern 
China  shell  spoons  are  still  used  that 
are  closely  reproduced  in  the  familiar 
procelain  spoons  of  that  country, 
while  metal  spoons  are  found  in  India 
on  which  are  reproduced  even  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  from  which  they 
were  copied. 

* 

* * 

The  Making  of  Gun  Flints. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  P.  A.  Graham,  in  Long- 
man's Magazine  for  October,  that  gun 
flints  are  still  an  article  of  commerce. 
So  far  from  breechloaders  and  percus- 
sion caps  having  destroyed  the  indus- 
try, the  flint  lock  trade  has  revived 
and  is  now  more  flourishing  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Flints  used 
to  be  exported  chiefly  to  Brazil  and 
South  America,  but  now  they  go  for 
the  most  part  to  South  Africa.  There 
is  a colony  at  Brandon,  Eng.,  of  hered- 
itary flint  knappers.  Each  knapper 

makes  about  3000  gun  flints  in  a day. 
* 

* *. 

Antiquity  of  Death  Masks. 

Although  there  is  no  mention  of 
death  masks  in  the  works  of  Homer,  or 
in  any  of  the  later  classics,  recent  ex- 
plorers have  satisfied  themselves  that 
in  the  early  burials  of  all  nations  it 
was  the  custom  to  cover  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  the  dead  with  sheets  of  gold 
so  pliable  that  they  took  the  impress 
of  the  form,  and  not  infrequently, 
when  in  the  course  of  human  centur- 
ies the  embalmed  flesh  had  shriveled 
or  fallen  away,  the  gold  retained  the 


exact  cast  of  the  features.  Schliemann 
found  a number  of  bodies  “covered 
with  large  masks  of  gold  plate  in  re- 
pousse work,”  several  of  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  means  of  engrav- 
ing in  his  “Mycenae,”  and  he  asserts 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  each  one  of  these  represents  the 
likeness  of  the  deceased  person  whose 
face  is  covered. 

* 

* * 

A Valuable  Hindoo  God. 

The  famous  Hindoo  god  Lingam  is 
now  owned,  by  an  Eftglish  gentleman 
of  culture,  who  paid  a sum  equal  to 
$13,000  for  it  at  an  auction  sale  of  East 
Indian  relics  in  1888.  This  sacred  im- 
age stands  but  twelve  and  one-half 
inches  high,  but  small  as  it  is,  it  is 
well  worth  its  weight  in  first  water 
diamonds.  The  base  of  the  figure  is  of 
pure  hammered  gold,  and  around  it 
are  set  nine  gems— a diamond,  ruby, 
sapphire,  chrysoberyl,  cat’s-eye,  coral, 
pearl,  hyacinthine,  garnet,  emerald, 
and  moonstone.  The  apex  of  the  fig- 
ure, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a pyra- 
mid, is  encircled  with  a plinth  set  with 
small  but  very  fine  diamonds.  The 
pinnacle  of  the  pyramid  is  a topaz  one 
and  ten-sixteenth  inches  in  length  and 
nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
this  in  shape  of  a horse  shoe,  the  cen- 
ter being  a cat's-eye  of  exceeding  bril- 
liancy. When  the  “Bad  Shah,”  last 
King  of  Delhi  was  captured  and  exiled 
to  the  Andaman  Islands’  his  Queen 
secreted  this  idol  and  it  was  never 
seen  again  until  recent  research 
brought  it  to  light,  whereupon  it  was 
taken  to  London  arid  disposed  of  to 
Mr.  Spencer,  as  above  related. 

* 

* * 

Rings  and  Tree  Growths. 

The  co-relation  that  was  for  a long 
time  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
number  of  annular  (?)  rings  formed  in 
the  trunk  and  the  age  of  trees  has 
been  refuted  on  the  best  of  evidence. 
M.  Charency,  the  French  explorer, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Plenque,  Mex- 
ico, in  1859  and  again  in  1882,  found 
after  a lapse  of  twenty-two  years  that 
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trees  which  had  been  cut  by  him  in 
the  first-named  year  had  in  the  short 
interval  of  less  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  grown  new  trunks  which,  ex- 
hibited no  less  than  230  of  these  so- 
called  “annular  rings!”  According 
to  this  evidence,  which  is  undisputa- 
ble,  these  trees  made  at  least  ten  “an- 
nualar”  rings  every  year.  M.  Bousse- 
nard,  another  French  savant  of  inter- 
national reputation,  says:  “It  would 

appear  from  the  best  evidence  which 
I have  been  able  to  deduce,  that  trees 
and  plants  of  tropical  countries  often 
form  no  less  than  twelve  concentric 
growths  in  the  space  of  a single  year, 
two  of  which  are  jnore  plainly  marked 
than  the  others,  they  appear  to  corre- 
spond to  periods  of  maximum  circula- 
tory activity.”  In  the  light  of  these 
opinions  are  rings  a guide  to  tree 
growth? 

* * 

Relics  of  the  Mound  Builders. 

The  Bones  of  Buffaloes  and  Human  Be- 
ings Unearthed  in  New  Jersey. 

Plainfield,  FT.  J.,  Oct.  23. — George 
H.  Fountain  unearthed,  last  week,  in 
excavating  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  the  complete  skeleton  of  a large 
animal.  He  took  parts  of  it  to  Col- 
umbia college,  where  Prof.  Bean  pro- 
nounced the  bones  to  be  those  of  a buf- 
falo. Mr.  Fountain’s  find  is  looked 
upon  as  a very  important  one.  inas- 
much as  this  is  the  first  time  the  bones 
of  the  baffalo  have  been  found  east  of 
Erie,  Pa.  He  has  been  excavating  in 
this  locality  for  some  time,  the  pecul- 
iar formation  leading  him  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  one  time  the  home  of 
the  mound  builders.  He  has  found 
the  peculiar  formation  characteristic 
of  these  old  monuments  and  the  re- 
mains of  carefully  laid  pavements.  He 
has  taken  from  the  mound  skulls  and 
other  human  bones  and  many  peculiar 
instruments  of  war.  This  is  the  only 
trace  of  the  mound  builders  in  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Fountain,  if  the  above  is  true, 
no  doubt  came  across  the  remains  of 
an  Indian  Buffalo  feast,  and  the  exag- 
eration  of  this  discovery  into  the  home 
of  the  Mound  Builders,  who  never 
came  to  New  Jersey,  is  the  idea  of  some 
“Joe  Mulhatton”  newspaper  reporter, 
of  which  I am  sorry  to  say,  this  earth 
of  ours  holds  too  many.  Ed. 


The  Grave  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

Notable  Relies  Found  Near  Newmans- 

town,  Pa.,  by  6.  A.  Dewees. 

G.  A.  Dewees,  living  near  Sheridan, 
Pa.,  discovered  an  Indian  grave,  back 
of  Newmanstown,  in  which  he  found 
a number  of  relics.  Among  them 
were;  A wrought-iron  tomahawk  in 
splendid  condition,  with  spike  at  one 
end.  a finely  polished  stone  pipe,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a portion  of  a 
meteor,  jaw-bone  with  teeth,  and  oth- 
er articles.  These  effects  are  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  an  Indian  chief. 
Mr.  Dewees  says  he  has  located  the 
graves  of  eight  other  Indians  and 
will  explore  them  later.  The  Indian 
is  believed  to  have  been  buried  over 
150  years  ago.  The  spot  is  near  the 
line  of  Berks.  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
counties. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  3S  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

Want  and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
35  words  or  less,  will  be  inserted  in  this  dtpait- 
ment  for  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  o ir  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  C . Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


Wanted. — All  kinds  of  Indian  stone 
relics  and  curiosities  in  exchange  for 
minerals,  fossils,  foreign  shells,  curi- 
osities from  the  sea  shore,  etc.;  or  will 
pay  cash  or  U.  S.  fractional  currency 
for  extra  nice  curiosities.  A.  C.  Lunt, 
27  Pleasant  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

One  copy  of  Geological  and  Geogra- 
phical Survey  of  Colorado.  1873,  con- 
tains valuable  information  for  geolo- 
gists. Will  exchange  for  Indian  relics. 
Make  offers.  Geo.  J.  Remsburg.  Atch- 
inson,  Kan. 

250  Arrowheads  for  sale  at  a bar- 
gain. Price  only  $5.  C.  E.  Tribbett, 
Thorntown.  Ind. 

We  shall  consider  it  a great  favor  if 
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the  needs  of  savage  life  ever  to  have  been  discarded  by  the  North  American 
in  his  stone  age. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  ask  the  important  question,  whether  the  process 
was  not  too  simple  and  rudimentary  ever,  to  have  been  preceeded  by  any  other 
process. 

If  there  was  a time  when  man  first  chipped  one  stone  with  another — and 
who  can  deny  it? — how  shall  we  imagine  him  proceeding  straightway  to  make 
an  implement  at  ten  blows,  when  he  got  one  at  one,  making  a “paleolith”  be- 
fore he  knew  that  the  first  chip  therefrom  would  cut?  And  can  we  easily 
hejp  regarding  this  chip-knife  next  only  to  the  hammer-stone  that  made  it,  as 
the  type  of  the  most  venerable  of  all  stone  implement;  the  first  cutting  tool 
of  stone  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man  to  arm  himself  for  his  early  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  nature. 

In  a word  supposing  the  first  comer  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  to  have 
been  paleolithic  man,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  have  avoided  making 
specimens  like  these. 

But  these  flake-knives,  we  may  infer,  were  not  always  chipped  from  large 
boulders. 

Take  a smaller  pebble  and  knock  a few  chips  from  it,  for  the  same  purpose. 
Have  you  not  in  the  act  hit  upon  another  way  of  accounting  for  certain  of  the 
forms  from  Trenton?  And  are  you  not  driven  to  seek  for  some  clew  outside- 
the  shape  of  your  specimen,  in  attempting  to  assign  for  it  a relati  ve  ;!age?> 

Now  we  know  that  these  particular  flake-knives  and  cores  are  as  modern  as 
pottery  and  net-sinkers,  in  the  sense  that  the  specimens  from  the  Durham 
and  Flint  Ridge  quarries  are  modern,  and  that  those  from  Piney  Branch, 
which  they  resemble,  are  modern;  arid  let  us  find,  as  I have  found,  “paleol- 
iths”  or  “turtlebacks-’  of  argillite,  sandstone,  quartzite  and  jasper,  which  may 
be  classed  as  modern  “failures,”  ’‘blocked  out  blades”  or  knife  material  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  the  Delaware  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ridge’s  Island,  Gilmer’s  Is- 
land, Hickory  Run,  Gallows  Run,  and  Upper  Blacks  Eddy,  but  by  no  means, 
1st  us  push  the  inference  tod  far,  for  what  proof  or  even  probability  is  there 
that  precisely  similar  objects  are  not  to  be  found  in  a deeper  geological  hori- 
zon in  the  same  valleys  where  disassociated  with  tokens  of  the  later  Indian, 
they  represent  the  work  of  men  preceding  him  by  thousands  of  years? 

What  if  the  so-called  “paleolithic”  form  must  be  finally  given  up  as  a type! 
What  if  it  represents  no  particular  period  whatever  in  the  past  of  the  Ameri- 
can stone  age! 

Once  forced,  as  we  are.  to  admit  that  a man  of  the  River  Drift  had  he  ex- 
isted, could  hardly  have  avoided  Chipping  stones  like  these,  we  realize  that 
there  are  years  of  careful  search  ahead  of  us,  that  there  are  scored  of  sand 
pits,  railroad  cuts,  wells  and  falling  banks  to  be  closely  examined,  that  there 
are  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  spent'  in  the  days’  wages  of  laborers  digging 
trenches  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  that  drained  the  great  glacier,  before  we 
venture  to  conclude  and  be  positive.  Since  the  one  thing  which  can  finally 
identify  such  stones  as  “paleolithic”  or  settle  their  relative  age  beyond  a 
doubt,  is  not  their  shape,  or  waterworn  appearance,  their  association  or  disas- 
sociation  with  supposed  later  Indian  remains,  or  their  classification  with 
flake-knife  material  or  half  finished  blades  whether  at  Durham,  Flint  Ridge, 
or  Piney  Branch,  but  their  stratographic  position. 
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A PRE-COLUMBIAN  DINNER. 


[By  I'erini'Siou  of  Author.] 

A ponderous  geologist,  with  weighty  tread  and  weightier  manner,  brought 
his  foot  down  upon  the  unoffending  sod  and  declared,  ’’These  meadows  are 
sinking  at  a rapid  rate;  something  over  two  feet  a century.”  We  all  knew  it, 
but  Sir  Oracle  had  spoken,  and  we  little  dogs  did  not  dare  to  bark. 

Not  long  after  I returned  alone  to  these  illfated  meadows  and  began  a leis- 
ured. all-day  ramble.  They  were  very  beautiful.  There  was  a wealth  of  pur- 
ple and  of  white  boneset  and  iron  weed  of  royal  dye.  Sunflower  and  primrose 
gilded  the  hidden  brooks,  and  every  knoll  was  banked  with  rose-pink  centaury. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Feathery  reeds  tow7ered  above  the  marsh,  and  every  pond 
was  empurpled  with  pontederia  and  starred  with  lillies.  Afar  off  acres  of  nut 
brown  sedge  made  fitting  background  for  what  meadow7  tracts  were  still  green 
and  grassy,  while  close  at  hand,  more  beautiful  than  all.  were  struggling 
growths  held  dowrn  by  the  golden  dodder's  net  that  overspread  them. 

It  does  not  need  trees  or  rank  shrubbery  to  make  a wilderness.  This  low- 
lying  track,  today,  with  but  a summer's  growth  above  it.  is  as-wild  and  lonely 
as  the  Western  plains.  Lonely,  that  is,  as  man  thinks,  but  not  forsaken. 
The  wily  mink,  the  pert  weasel,  the  musk-rat  and  meadow7  mouse  ramble  in 
safety  through  it.  The  great  blue  heron,  its  stately  cousin,  the  snowy  egret, 
and  the  dainty  least  bittern  And  it  a congenial  home. 

The  tterv  dragon-fly  darts  and  lazy  butterflies  drift  across  the  blooming 
waste;  bees  buzz  angrily  as  you  approach:  basking  snakes  bid  you  defiance. 
Verily,  this  is  wild  life's  domain  and  man  is  out  of  place. 

It  w7as  not  always  so.  The  land  is  sinking,  and  what  now7  of  that  older  time 
w7hen  it  was  far  above  its  present  level— a high,  dry.  upland  track  along  which 
flowed  a clear  and  rapid  stream?  The  tell-tale  arrow  point  is  our  guide,  and 
wlierever  the  sod  is  broken  we  have  an  inkling  of  Indian  history.  The  soil, 
as  we  dig  a little  deeper,  is  almost  black  with  charcoal  dust,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  centuries  ago.  the  Indians  were  content  to  dwell  here,  and  wrell  they 
might.  Even  in  Colonial  days  the  place  had  merit,  and  escaped  not  the  eager 
eyes  of  Penn's  grasping  followers.  It  was  meadow  then,  and  not  fitted  for  his 
house,  but  the  white  man  built  his  barn  above  the  ruins  of  his  dusky  prede- 
cessor's home.  All  trace  of  human  habitation  now  is  gone,  but  the  words  of 
the  geologists  kept  ring  in  my  ears,  and  of  late  I have  been  digging.  It  is  a 
little  strange  that  so  few  traces  of  the  white  man  are  found  as  compared  w ith 
relics  of  the  Indian.  From  the  barn  that  once  stood  here  and  was  long  ago 
destroyed  by  a flood  it  might  be  expected  to  find  at  least  a rusty  nail. 

The  ground  held  nothing  telling  of  a recent  past,  but  was  eloquent  of  the 
distant  long  ago.  Dull,  indeed,  must  be  the  imagination  that  cannot  recall 
w7hat  has  been  by  the  aid  of  such  material  as  the  spade  here  brought  to  light. 
Not  only  were  the  bow  and  spear  proved  to  be  the  common  weapons  of  the 
time,  but  there  were  in  even  greater  abundance,  and  of  many  patterns,  knives 
to  flay  the  game.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely  glance  at  a trimmed  flake  of 
flint  or  carefully  chipped  splinter  of  argillite,  and  say  to  yourself,  ”a  knife." 
Their  great  variety  has  a significance  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
same  implement  could  not  be  put  to  every  use  for  which  a knife  was  needed; 
hence  the  range  in  size  from  those  of  several  inches  in  length  to  tiny  flakes 
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that  will  likely  remain  a puzzle  as  to  their  purpose.  It  is  supposed  and  possi- 
bly asserted  that  the  Indian  knew  nothing  of  forks,  but  that  he  plunged  his 
lingers  into  the  boiling  pot  or  held  in  his  bare  hands  the  steaming  joints  of 
bear  or  venison  is  quite  improbable.  Nowr,  the  archaeologist  talks  glibly  of 
bone  awls  whenever  a sharpened  splinter  of  bone  is  presented  him,  as  if  only 
to  perforate  leather  were  such  implements  intended.  They  doubtless  had 
other  uses,  and  I am  sure  more  than  one  split  and  sharpened  bone  that  was 
found  would  have  served  excellently  well  as  a one-tined  fork  wherewith  to 
lift  from  the  pot  a bit  of  meat.  Whether  or  not  such  forks  were  in  use,  there 
were  wooden  spoons,  as  a bit  of  a bowl  and  mere  splinter  of  the  handle  serv- 
ed to  show.  Kalm  tells  us  they  used  the  laurel  for  making  this  utensil,  but  I 
fancied  my  fragment  was  hickory.  Potsherds  everywhere  spoke  of  the  Ind- 
ian’s feasting,  and  it  is  now  known  that,  besides  bowls  and  shallow  dishes  of 
ordinary  sizes,  they  had  huge  vessels  also,  of  several  gallon’s  capacity.  All 
these  are  broken  now,  but,  happily,  fragments  of  the  same  dish  are  often 
found  together,  and  so  we  can  reconstruct  them. 

But  what  did  the  Indians  eat?  Quaint  old  Gabriel  Thomas,  writing  about 
1696,  tells  us  that  ‘‘they  live  chiefly  on  Maze  or  Indian  Corn  roasted  in  the 
Ashes,  sometimes  beaten  boyl’d  with  Water,  called  Homine.  They  have 
cakes,  not  unpleasant;  also  Beans  and  Pease,  which  nourish  much,  but  the 
Woods  and  Rivers  afford  them  their  provision;  they  eat  morning  and  evening, 
their  Seats  and  Tables  on  the  ground.” 

In  a great  measure  this  same  story  of  the  Indians’  food  supply  was  told  by 
the  scattered  bits  found  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  an  ancient  hearth.  Such 
fireplaces  or  cooking  sites  were  simple  in  construction,  but  no  less  readily  re- 
cognized as  to  their  purpose.  A few  fiat  pebbles  had  been  brought  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  near  by  and  a small  paved  area,  some  two  feet  square,  was 
placed  upon  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Upon  this  the  fire  was 
built,  and,  in  time,  a thick  bed  of  ashes  accumulated.  Just  how  they  cooked 
can  only  be  conjectured,  but  the  discovery  of  very  thick  clay  vessels  and  great 
quantities  of  fire-cracked  quartzite  pebbles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  water 
was  brought  to  the  boiling  point  by  heating  the  stones  to  a red  heat  and  drop- 
ping them  into  the  vessel  holding  the  water.  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  says 
corn  was  “boyl’d  with  water.”  Meat  also  was,  I think,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  Their  pottery  probably  was  poorly  able  to  stand  such  harsh  treat- 
ment. which  would  explain  the  presence  of  such  vast  quantities  of  fragments 
of  dry  vessels.  Of  traces  of  vegetable  food  none  are  now  to  be  found,  except 
very  rarely.  A few  burnt  nuts,  a grain  or  two  of  corn,  and,  in  one  instance, 
what  appeared  to  be  a charred  crab  apple  completes  the  list  of  what  as  yet 
have  been  picked  from  the  mingled  earth  and  ashes.  This  is  not  surprising, 
and  we  know  of  vegetable  food  in  use  among  the  Delaware  Indians  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  those  early  writers  who  were  present  at  their  feasts. 
Kalm  mentions  the  roots  of  the  golden  club,  arrow  leaf  and  groundnut,  be- 
sides various  berries  and  nuts.  It  is  well  known  that  extensive  orchards  were 
planted  by  these  people.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  all  probability,  the  tubers 
of  that  noble  plant,  the  lotus,  were  used  as  food.  Not  about  these  mead- 
ows, but  elsewhere  in  New  Jersey,  this  plant  has  been  growing  luxuriantly 
since  Indian  times. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  animal  food  they  consumed,  one 
can  speak  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  clear  that  the  Delawares  were  meat 
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eaters.  It  needs  but  little  digging1  on  any  village  site  to  prove  this,  and  from 
a single  fireplace,  deep  down  in  the  staff  soil  of  this  sinking  meadow,  have 
been  taken  bones  of  the  elk,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  raccoon,  muskrat,  and  gray 
squirrel.  Of  these  the  remains  of  deer  were  largely  in  excess,  and  as  this 
holds  good  of  every  village  site  I have  examined,  doubtless  the  Indians  de- 
pended more  largely  upon  this  animal  than  upon  all  the  others.  Of  the  list 
only  the  elk  is  extinct  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  and  was  probably  rare  even  at 
the  time  of  the  European  settlemant  of  the  country,  except  in  the  mountain 
regions.  If  individual  tastes  varied  as  they  do  among  us  we  have  certainly 
sufficient  variety  here  to  have  met  every  fancy.  Not  one  of  the  animals 
named  but  is  considered  eatable  among  ourselves,  although  raccoon  is  scarcely 
a delicacy.  Eyebrows  may  raise  at  the  suggestion  of  dining  on  muskrats:  but 
he  who  has  had  their  hind  legs  properly  cooked  knows  what  a royal  dish  they 
make.  Prominent  among  the  bird-bones  were  those  of  the  wild  turkey,  but 
traces  of  smaller  game  were  found.  The  turkey  has  been  extinct  on  these 
same  meadows  less  than  one  hundred  years.  Fish  of  many  kinds  have  been 
recognized  from  the  scattered  bones,  jaw*?.  with  teeth  and  spines,  and  seldom 
is  a fireplace  exposed  but  the  large,  horny  plates  of  the  sturgeon  are  found- 
It'is  said  that  these  were  used  as  knives,  their  edges  being  made  sharper  by 
grinding.  It  is  very  likely,  and  knives  of  jqsper,  of  just  such  shape  and  size, 
are  not  uncommon.  Of  course,  the  Indian  well  knew  the  merit  of  our  oysters, 
as  the  huge  shell-heaps  on  the  sea-coast  testify,  but  here  he  was  content  to 
use  our  river  mussels,  and  with  proper  seasoning  they  can  be  made  palatable. 
I have  known  one  to  be  worried  down,  backed  by  a wad  of  pepper-grass.  Mus- 
sel shells,  like  sturgeon  scales,  were  also  used  as  knives. 

With  a food  supply  as  varied  as  this  (and  nothing  whatever  has  been  sur- 
mised), an  ordinary  meal  or  an  extraordinary  feast  can  readily  be  recalled,  so 
far  as  its  essential  features  are  concerned.  It  is  now  September,  and  save 
where  the  ground  has  been  ruthlessly  uptorn,  everywhere  is  a wealth  of  early 
autumn  bloom.  A soothing  quiet  rests  upon  the  'scene,  bidding  us  to  retro- 
spective thought.  Not  a bit  of  stone,  of  pottery  or  a burned  and  blackened 
fragment  of  bone  but  stands  out  in  the  mellow  sunshine  as  the  feature  of  a 
long  forgotten  feast.  As  I dreamily  gaze  upon  the  gatherings  of  half  a day,  I 
seem  to  see  that  ancient  folk  that  once  dwelt  in  this  neglected  spot:  seem  to 
be  a guest  at  a pre-Columbian  dinner  in  New  Jersey. 

Charles  C.  Abbott.  M.  I). 

Museum  of  American  Archaeology.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION. 


According  to  the  latest  advices  received  from  headquarters,  the  plan  of  the 
exhibit  of  department  “M”  in  1893  is  fully  settled.  Prof.  Putnam,  chief  of 
the  department,  accompanied  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  recently  conferred  with  the  Director  General  as  to  the  location  of  the 
ethnographical  exhibit  and  of  the  building  which  the  government  is  to  erect, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  Indian  school  during  the  fair.  It  is  arrang- 
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eel  that  this  department  include  in  its  exhibit  of  American  peoples,  the  Ind- 
ians of  the  United  States;  and  that  our  government  represent  its  method  of 
educating  and  civilizing  them.  The  collections — archeological,  ethnological 

and  historical — are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  north  end  of  the  main  building — i. 
e.,  the  building  of  manufacturers  and  liberal  arts.  There  they  will  occupy 
four  acres  of  floor  space,  and  will  be  classified  in  a series  of  alcoves. 

The  American  ethnographical  exhibition  will  be  out  in  the  open  air,  not  on 
Wooded  Island,  as  this  was  given  up  to  horticulture,  but  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  Here  will  be  seen  the  natives  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  their  queer 
long  boats  drawn  up  ashore,  or  in  and  about  their  curious  plank  houses,  per- 
forming their  feats  of  jugglery  and  going  through  their  peculiar  ceremonies; 
also  the  several  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  each  in  its  native  dwell- 
ing; whether  it  be  the  wigwam  of  skins,  the  house  of  poles,  or  the  little  mud 
hut.  Here  further  will  be  seen  the  Maya  from  Yucatan,  making  his  baskets 
and  pottery  vessels,  and  the  native  of  Guatemala  making  their  laces  and  wov- 
en fabrics.  Besides  these  there  will  be  represented  the  various  tribes  of 
South  America,  including  those  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  about  whom  we  know  so 
little.  All  these  native  peoples,  dressed  in  their  own  peculiar  costumes  and 
adorned  with  their  odd  ornaments,  will  be  surrounded  by  their  characteris- 
tics, household  furnishings,  etc.,  and  will  be  carrying  on  their  native  indus- 
tries during  the  exposition. 

The  archagological  exhibit,  the  location  of  which  has  been  mentioned,  will 
well  represent  the  ancient  people  or  the  New  World.  There  will  be  exhibited 
some  of  the  rude  palaeolithic  implements  found  in  the  Trenton  gravels. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  that  most  ancient  American  race 
which  lived  contemporaneous  with  the  mastodon  at  the  close  of  the  glacial 
period.  The  remains  of  that  later  people,  called  by1  some  the  •’Mound-build- 
ers,” will  be  of  great  interest.  Prominent  among  the  relics  of  this  race  will 
be  the  collections  made  by  the  exploring  parties  sent  to  Ohio  during  recent 
years  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  World’s  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  All  of  these  explorations  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Harvard  University,  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
and  now  chief  of  Division  “M.” 

Besides  all  these  specimens,  and  to  the  scientific  world  very  important, 
there  will  be  shown  relief  maps  of  the  great  Serpent  Mound,  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty, Ohio;  Fort  Ancient,  the  Cahokia  Mound,  and  other  similar  earth-works 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

There  will  be  exhibited  the  remains  of  that  wonderful  civilization  of  an- 
cient Yucatan.  The  representation  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  this  civiliza- 
tion will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  many  of  us.  Not  a few  of  these  build- 
ings were  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  in  our  day  we  would  not 
think  of  moving  without  the  assistance  of  the  most  improved  of  modern  ma- 
chinery; and  all  these  blocks  are  carved  into  beautiful  interwoven  designs, 
\fhich  continue  from  one  stone  to  another  with  perfect  regularit)7.  One  of 
the  ruins— the  “Portal  of  Labna”— will  be  reproduced  in  terra  cotta,  and  will 
form  the  entrance  to  the  outdoor  exhibit.  The  wonderful  sculpture  and  idols 
from  the  ruins  of  Copan  will  be  another  interesting  feature.  The  casts  of  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  rivaling  the  ancient  writings  of  the 
orient,  will  be  scarcely  less  marvellous.  Passing  then  to  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  Peru,  what  will  there  be  of  greater  curiosity  than  the  remains  of  the 
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Inca  nation?  Among  the  Peruvian  specimens  will  be  seen  pottery  vessels  of 
every  description  represented  upon  which  are  the  various  forms  imitative  of 
animals  of  every  kind,  from  the  lobster  to  the  human  being.  The  mummies, 
of  which  this  department  has  succeded  in  obtaining  over  one  hundred  speci 
mens,  will  b :*  of  use  for  comparison  with  the  better  known  Egyptian  remains. 
Although  these  are  wrapped  in  finely  woven  frabrics,  the  bundle  and  external 
appearance  would  readily  distinguish  them  from  their  Egyptian  brothers. 

In  addition  to  the  various  remains,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  photographs, 
taken  by  the  expeditions,  of  mounds  and  ruins  in  all  parts  of  this  ;*new  old 
world,”  from  Alaska  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  And  not  only  photographs,  but  also 
maps,  charts,  and  diagrams  will  be  shown  to  illustrate  the  localities,  the  com- 
parisons of  different  races,  their  migration  and  development. 

Work  was  recently  commenced  on  a new  section  of  this  division.  It  is  to 
include  primitive  religions,  games  and  folk-lore.  And  under  this  section  will 
b?  exhibited,  as  far  as  possible,  objects  illustrating  all  the  early  religions. 
Prominent  among  these  specimens  will  be  seen  the  strange  idols,  such  as  are 
now  being  collected  by  the  Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition,  and  some 
of  those  most  peculiar  clay  alters  containing  cremated  human  bodies,  such  as 
were  found  in  the  famous  Turner  Group  of  Ohio.  Besides- such  specimens, 
there  will  be  an  almost  endless  series  of  amulets,  totems,  charms  and  other 
objects  illustrative  of  fetish  or  religious  rites. 

Exhibits  are  to  be  made  of  the  various  games  of  all  countries;  and  of  the 
gaming  accessories,  such  as  cards,  dice,  dominoes,  chessmen,  and  the  peculiar 
objects  used  by  savage  races.  These  objects  will  be  arranged  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  the  games  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  fea- 
ture will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest  to  the  public  in  general  as  well  as  to 
the  followers  of  Hoyle. 

Under  the  group,  4 “Isolated  and  Collective  Exhibits.”  the  department  will 
include  numismatic,  zoological,  geological  and  natural  history  collections  in 
general.  But  only  specimens  having  a high  scientific  and  educational  value 
will  be  accepted  by  the  department. 

The  coin  collector  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  coins  and  medals  of 
the  world:  and  the  historical  student  will  find  that  a series  of  coins  of  the 
various  issues,  has  much  to  teach  him  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Taxi- 
dermists will  see  samples  of  the  finest  work  in  their  line. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  several  states  to  place  their  histori- 
cal exhibits  under  this  department,  as  it  is  thought  by  Prof.  Putnam  that  if 
these  relics  of  the  past  are  placed  in  their  relative  positions  and  with  some  at- 
tention to  a geographical  arrangement,  they  will  have  a much  greater  educa- 
tional value,  and  visitors  will  then  be  able  to  draw  important  object  lessons 
of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  states  as  individuals  and  also  as  a part  of 
the  whole  country  much  better  than  if  the  historical  specimens  were  isolated 
in  the  state  buildings. 

The  plan  of  this  section,  similar  to  that  of  the  entire  department,  is  to 
show  the  true  bearing  of  these  studies  upon  a general  education  and  to  inspire 
an  intellectual  interest  in  them. 

Such  are  the  plans  of  the  department,  the  results  of  which  the  increasing 
interest  and  untiring  efforts  of  Prof.  Putnam  can  not  fail  to  materialize.  One 
immediately  conceives  that  this  exhibition  will  afford  many  of  the  advantages 
of  travel  and  research,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
exposition.  Harlan  I.  Smith. 

Saginaw  (E.  S.).  Michigan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

About  twenty  years  ago  my  broth- 
er found  a stone  standing  upright  in  a 
small  mound  in  a large  piece  of  woods. 
The  mound  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a creek.  The  stone  was  about  twen- 
ty inches  long,  three  wdde,  and  about 
two  and  one-half  inches  thick  in  the 
center,  but  became  thinner  toward 
each  end,  where  they  were  about  one 
inch  thick.  The  object  was  of  a hard 
stone  and  had  been  worked  to  its  pres- 
ent shape.  It  was  taken  to  a local  col- 
lector who  said  it  marked  the  site  of 
an  Indian  grave.  This  happened  some 
years  after  it  was  found,  and  all  trace 
of  the  mound  was  lost.  Have  others 
found  such  relics?  1 would  like  very 
much  to  know.  The  same  locality 
has  produced  many  celts,  drills,  arrows 
and  other  implements.  While  plow- 
ing near  here  a few  years  ago,  a farm- 
er turned  up  a large  black  arrow — 
spear  or  knife  perhaps, — a round, 
smoothly  wrought  stone,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a ceremonial  object 
with  two  perforation.  This  is  exceed- 


ingly well  made,  being  very  smooth 
and  symmetrical.  It  is  about  three 
and  one-half  inches  long,  flat  on  the 
bottom,  rising  to  a peak  at  the  centre 
where  it  is  about  one  inch  high.  The 
perforations  are  countersunk  from 
each  side.  All  three  of  the  articles  are 
now  in  my  collection. 

F.  C.  Dean,  Lowville,  Pa. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

Flowing  near  my  home  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  is  a creek  called  by  the  Indian 
name  of  Talawanda.  I spent  many 
pleasant  days  along  the  banks  of  this 
stream  collecting  relics.  My  favorite 
locality  is  about  three  miles  distant, 
just  below  Lane’s  Mill.  The  east  bank 
is  between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  the  bottom  part  from 
the  creek  bed  to  about  twelve  feet 
high  is  glacial  drift,  and  thence  up- 
ward is  gravel  drift.  On  the  top  and 
close  to  the  edge  were  two  small 
mounds  about  seventy-flveor  one  hun- 
dred yards  apart.  One  has  disappear- 
ed entirely,  and  the  other  is  about  one 
third  destroyed,  washed  away.  In 
company  with  a student  I opened  the 
remaining  mound  about  ten  years  ago; 
in  which  we  found  a skeleton  lying 
north  and  south.  At  the  west  edge  of 
the  mound  we  found  a few  ornaments 
and  two  beautiful  spear  heads.  Later 
was  taken  out  a small  piece  of  pottery 
identical  in  every  respect  with  some 
procured  from  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America,  which  antedates  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
At  the  same  time  was  found  in  the 
mound  a perfect  Orth  is  Linnata, 
which  showT5  that  the  Mound  Builders 
must  have  carried  the  ground  from  a 
Silurian  hill  that  protrudes  up 
through  the  glacial  drift  to  within 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet— vertically 
— from  the  top.  At  that  time  they 
must  have  gone  several  hundred  yards 
to  get  the  Orthis.  unless  it  was  put  in 
as  a relic,  which  is  hardly  probable. 
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Imagine,  if  you  please,  a number  of 
men  of  our  race  and  our  day  carrying 
all  the  ground  required  for  this 
mound,  in  rude  baskets,  bags  made  of 
skin,  or  perhaps  pieces  of  bark,  or  fiat 
stones.  I).  A.  McCord.  Oxford,  (). 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

I have  just  returned  from  a col- 
lecting tour  down  Powell  river. 

Among  the  many  things  secured 
was  what  we  call  a bow-string  twister, 
given  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Fitz,  who 
found  it  in  a burying  ground,  just 
back  of  his  chimney.  It  is  canoe  shap- 
ed. five  inches  long,  with  an  oval  cavi- 
ty worked  out  of  it  along  its  centre. 
At  each  of  the  ends  is  a perforation. 
Carvings  are  cut  on  top  and  side.  I 
call  it  by  this  title  for  v,  ant  of  a better 
name.  Will  readers  of  Tiie  Archae- 
ologist give  it  a name  more  suitable? 

G.  W.  Robinette. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Manners  and  Monuments  of  Pre- 
historic Peoples,  by  the  Marquis 
I)e  Nadaillac;  translated  by  Alancy 
Bell.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.  112  p.  8 vo.  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  the  second  produc- 
tion by  an  author  who  stands  high  in 
European  archaeological  circles.  While 
it  contains  but  little  relating  to  Pre- 
historic America,  and  this  only  for 
comparison,  the  whole  book  is  filled 
with  the  most  interesting  matter  re- 
lating to  the  doings  of  Europe's  Pre- 
historic inhabitants:  especially  so  dur- 
ing that  long  period  called  the  stone 
age,  of  which  the  neolithic  or  polished 
stone  age  is,  however,  a mere  drop  in 
the  ocean  of  time  as  compared  with 
the  vast  duration  of  the  palaeolithic  or 
rude  stone  age. 

In  Chap.  I.  we  are  told  of  discover- 
ies made  of  stone  objects  during  the 
last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  He  tells  us  how  men  who 
claimed  to  have  found  these  imple- 


ments made  by  human  hands,  were 
frowned  down  and  their  finds  treated 
witli  indifference  and  contempt. 

In  1826  a French  scientist,  named 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  first  published  an 
opinion,  and  in  1847  announced  his  dis- 
covery of  worked  hatchet  like  flints, 
near  Abbeville,  his  home,  in  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  river  Somme.  Al- 
though for  twenty  years  he  contended 
heroically  against  the  indifference  and 
attacks  of  men  of  science,  he  had.  be- 
fore his  death,  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  seeing  at  his  feet  the  very  savants 
who  were  his  most  powerful  oppo- 
nents. Justice  to  him  came  at  last, 
and  today  de  Perthes  is  recognized  in 
the  archaeological  world  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  vestiges  of  man  who  liv- 
ed in  an  age  when  the  present  outlines 
of  the  eastern  continent  were  not  yet 
founded. 

There  is  now  living  in  the  United 
States  an  eminent  archaeologist  who 
is  having  a similar  experience.  To 
him  too  will  justice  be  done  before 
many  years  have  passed. 

Chap.  II.  tells  of  the  manner  of 
hunting  and  fishing  during  that  dis- 
tant age:  of  the  discoveries  of  boats 
and  diigouts.  Not  alone  were  wild  an- 
imals and  fish  eaten,  but  human  flesh 
was  also  consumed. 

Chap.  III.  treats  on  weapons,  tools, 
pottery,  origin  of  fire,  clothing,  orna- 
ments and  early  artistic  efforts.  This 
subject  isttie  most  interesting  part  of 
the  chapter. 

Chap.  IV.  describes  graves,  kitchen- 
middens,  lake-stations  and  towrers  of 
stone. 

The  Megalitliic  or  large  stone  monu- 
ments to  which  Chap.  V.  is  devoted  is 
a learned  story  of  these  tombs,  for 
such  they  appear  to  be,  which  are  to 
be  found  ‘‘from  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Ural  mountains:  from  the 
frontier  of  Russia  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  from  the  Steppes  of  Siberia  to  the 
plains  of  Hindustan." 
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Chap.  YI.  treats  on  industry,  com- 
merce, social  organization,  lights, 
wounds  and  trepannation. 

Chap.  VII. — Camps  and  fortifica- 
tions; of  the  towns  of  Hirsarlik,  Schji- 
eman’s  Troy,  and  the  many  discover- 
ies there  of  pottery,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver  objects. 

Chap.  VIII.  treats  on  tombs  and 
rnenner  of  burial. 

The  volume  turns  with  fine  illustra- 
tions is  worthy  of  place  in  any  library 
and  no  archaeological  student  should 
be  without  it.  A.  F.  B. 


NOTES. 

Several  years  ago  in  an  article  in 
Plain  Talk,  then  the  organ  of  the 
American  Archaeological  Association, 
the  writer  asserted  that  broken  or  im- 
perfect prehistoric  relics  should  not 
be  restored  with  material  foreign  to 
the  implement.  He  insisted  that  any 
person  doing  this  showed  a want  of 
proper  archaeological  training,  and  in- 
nocently connived  at  producing  ob- 
jects which  rightfully  might  be  called 
frauds.  This  was  gainsaid  by  a col- 
lector living  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  claimed  he  could 
see  no  wrong  in  doing  this.  The  writ- 
er believes  that  this  manner  of  restor- 
ing relics  is  theoretical,  which  is 
wrong.  This  not  being  right  should 
not  be  attempted  for  in  after  years 
the  objects  may  go  into  other  cabinets 
as  true  objects  of  Indian  art;  and  here 
is  the  beginning  of  injury.  To  prove 
that  the  statement  holds  true  is  but 
to  say  that  a short  time  ago  was  shown 
the  editor  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  a cere- 
monial weapon  so  restored.  It  took  a 
second  glance  to  notice  where  began 
the  restoration  which  was  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  It  was  produced  by  one 
too,  who,  as  a maker  of  frauds,  has  be- 
come somewhat  notorious.  Who 
would  want  in  his  collection  an  object 
of  this  kind?  The  writer  believes  in 


repairing  relics  when  all  the  parts  are 
present,  but  never  cares  to  see  restored 
objects,  for  they  are  valueless  in  a col- 
lection. 

* 

* * 

The  Shawnee’s  Mound  Build- 
ers. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at- 
tempts to  show  that  the  Shawnee  Ind- 
ians were  habitual  Mound  Builders, 
and  kept  on  raising  mounds  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  or  Europeans. 
He  says  that  one  of  the  great  mounds 
at  Etowah,  Georgia,  was  raised  by 
these  Indians.  In  it  were  found  a 
number  of  copper  plates,  which  bear 
evidence  of  once  having  belonged  to 
white  people.  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  tells 
us  that  they  came  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.  Several  archaeologists 
also  believe  that  they  are  the  authors 
of  the  stone  graves,  because  this  mode 
of  burial  is  only  found  where  waned 
the  Shawnees. 

* 

* * 

Stone  Anvils. 

In  the  same  museum  are  a number 
of  large  stone  objects,  some  only  part- 
ly flaked,  which  have  been  termed 
stone  anvils.  Others  have  called  them 
busts.  The  finest  object  in  the  lot 
is  wholly  chipped  into  shape,  and  has 
a very  anvil-like  appearance.  It  is 
really  a fine  piece  of  aboriginal  work- 
manship. They  were  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bucks  county,  east- 
ern Pennslyvania.  and  were  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  archaeologists 
by  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Dengler,  of  Sellers- 
ville,  Penn.  They  were  perhaps  made 
use  of  in  ceremonial  customs. 

* 

* * 

Gold  Beads. 

In  the  archaeological  museum  be- 
longing to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  a number  of  virgin  gold 
beads,  one  half  inch  to  one  inch  long, 
fashioned  into  an  oval  shape,  and  nice- 
ly wrought  and  polished.  A great 
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amount  of  the  precious  metal  must 
have  been  lost  in  their  production. 
They  were  taken  from  a mound  in 
Florida,  and  the  metal  from  which 
they  were  made,  probably  came  from 
Georgia.  The  gold  mines  in  that 
state  are  worked  at  the  present  time. 
* 

* * 

Brass  Beads. 

Still  another  interesting  object  is  a 
quantity  of  brass  beads.  Their  discov- 
ery can  certainly  be  called  unique. 
They  were  chopped,  last  summer  from 
the  trunk  of  a tree,  by  a wood  cutter 
in  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  and 
were  procured  for  the  museum  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Mercer,  one  of  our  contributors. 
* 

* * 

Stone  Axes  Used  as  Currency. 

The  editor  quotes  from  "The  Amer- 
ican Anthropologist’’.  Vol.  vi.  No.  1.  p. 
84,  the  following  interesting  note: 

“Although  the  native  canoe  build- 
ers in  the  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
British  New  Guinea  work  with  adzes 
made  of  hoop-iron,  the  payment  for 
their  work  is  made  in  stone  axes:  ten 
to  fifty  of  these  being  the  price  of  a 
canoe.  The  stone  axe  is  still  the  ac- 
cepted medium  of  exchange  in  large 
transactions— pigs  for  instance:  and 
wives  are  valued  in  that  currency.  It 
is  only  fair,  by  the  way.  to  mention 
that  the  purchase  of  a wife  is  stated 
by  the  natives  not  to  be  such  in  the 
ordinary  sense;  the  articles  paid  are, 
they  say,  a present  to  the  girl’s  father. 
In  Mowatta,  sisters  are  specially  val- 
ued, as  they  can  be  inter-changed  with 
other  men’s  sisters  as  wives.  Trotter 
in  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  P.  795.  Nov.. 
1892. 

* 

* * 

Blow  Guns. 

The  blow  guns  used  by  the  savages 
of  Guiana  for  shooting  poisoned  ar- 
rows are  very  wonderful  weapons,  in- 
deed. The  climate  of  this  equatorial 
region  being  both  very  hot  and  very 
moist,  produces  a vegetation  of  aston- 


ishing luxuriance.  The  forests  are 
commonly  ankle  deep  in  water  for 
mile  after  mile.  and.  consequently, 
the  animals  found  there  mostly  inhab- 
it the  trees.  Monkeys  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  For  killing  these  tree- 
dwelling  creatures  the  blow  gun  is  the 
best  possible  instrument.  It  is  made 
from  a peculiar  kind  of  reed,  and,  al- 
though eleven  ortwelve  feet  in  length, 
its  weight  is  only  a pound  and  a half. 
It  is  provided,  like  a rifie,  with  a fore 
sight  and  a back  sight,  the  latter  be- 
ing made  of  the  teeth  of  a small  beast 
called  the  acouchi. 

The  natives  are  most  careful  respect- 
ing the  straightness  of  their  blowT  guns, 
and  never  allow  them  to  lean  against 
anything  lest  they  should  be  warped. 
The  arrows  employed  are  made  from 
the  leaf  ribs  of  a kind  of  palm,  made 
to  fit  the  bore  of  the  gun  by  a wrap- 
ping of  wild  cotton  fastened  with  a 
fibre  of  silk  grass.  Great  art  is  requir- 
ed to  put  on  the  cotton  properly.  The 
arrow  is  about  ten  inches  long,  no 
thicker  than  a crow  quill,  and  at  one 
end  is  brought  to  a point  as  sharp  as  a 
needle  by  scraping  it  between  the  keen- 
edged  saw-like  teeth  of  the  parai  fish. 
One-half  of  a parai  jaw  is  always  sus- 
pended to  the  quiver. 

The  vegetable  poison  used  for  enve- 
noming the  arrows  is  called  "curari”. 
It  is  is  extremely  powerful  and  will 
kill  a man  within  a few  minutes  when 
introduced  into  the  circulation  by  an 
arrow  point,  though  it  is  harmless 
when  swallowed.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  procure  the  strongest  “curari*’  from 
the  natives,  who  are  most  unwilling 
to  part  with  it.  The  arrow  heads  are 
kept  carefully  separate  from  the  shafts 
as  a precaution  against  accidents,  the 
savages  themselves  being  very  much 
afraid  of  the  poisons  which  they  em- 
ploy. The  secret  of  preparing  the 
poison  is  handed  down  by  the  medicine 
men  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  the  common  people  are  not  per- 
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mitted  to  know  it. 

First  must  be  sought  the  curari  vine, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  tree 
which  furnishes  strychnine,  and  to 
the  upas  tree,  from  which  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo  get  the  poison  for  their  ar- 
rows. When  the  poison  maker  has 
found  the  curari  he  looks  for  two  bulb- 
ous plants,  the  stems  of  which  yield  a 
glutinous  juice.  Another  vegetable 
ingredient  is  the  bitter  root,  common- 
ly used  by  these  savages  in  poisoning 
water  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish. 
To  the  mixture  of  these  elements  the 
medicine  man  adds  two  kinds  of  ven- 
omous ants  and  the  poison  fangs  of 
deadly  species  of  snakes.  The  whole 
is  allowed  to  simmer  over  a tire,  the 
snakes’  fangs  and  ants  being  pounded 
and  thrown  into  the  pot.  The  boiling 
is  continued  until  the  poison  is  reduc- 
ed to  a thick  brown  syrup.  Finally  a 
few  arrows  are  dipped  experimentally 
in  the  poison,  and  its  effect  is  tried  up- 
on some  animal  or  bird.  If  satisfac- 
tory the  poison  is  poured  into  a spher- 
ical earthenware  pot,  in  which  it  is 
kept,  carefully  covered  over  with 
leaves,  to  exclude  air  and  moisture. 

* 

* * 

Poisoned  Arrows. 

‘•The  use  of  poisoned  arrows  is  un- 
doubtedly of  very  ancient  origin,”  said 
I)r.  W.  J.  Hoffman.  “They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  employed  in  Eu- 
rope in  prehistoric  times,  and  later  on. 
according  to  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and 
Pliny,  the  Celts  and  Gauls  envenomed 
their  shafts  with  the  juice  of  a plant 
of  the  genus  hellebore.  The  Scythians 
prepared  arrow  poison  by  mixing  ser- 
pent venom  with  the  serum  of  putrid 
blood,  and  other  instances  are  record- 
ed in  literature  of  peoples  about  the 
Black  Sea  in  Asia  Minor  who  practised 
similar  arts. 

••The  Ainos  of  Japan  prepare  a pois- 
on for  spreading  upon  bamboo  or  met- 
al arrow  points  to  kill  game  with,  a 
small  portion  of  tiesh  abont  the  wound 


being  cut  out  before  the  animal  is 
cooked  and  eaten.  In  Java,  Borneo, 
New  Guinea,  and  other  of  the  East 
India  islands  the  same  practice  ob- 
tains to  a considerable  extent.  The 
poisoning  of  arrows  prevails  extensive- 
ly in  Africa,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  in  the  Gaboon,  among  the  Som- 
ali, and  with  the  Bushmen.  By  the 
Bushmen  the  juice  of  a plant  is  used, 
mixed  with  the  pulp  of  a venomous 
worm. 

"The  best  known  and  most  active  of 
poisons  is  the  woorara  or  ‘urari’  of  So. 
America.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
tips  of  darts  blown  from  the  blowgun, 
and  the  most  important  ingredient  is 
the  juice  of  the  plant  from  which 
strychnine  is  obtained,  to  which  is 
added  certain  other  vegetable  ele- 
ments and  serpent  venom.  In  Central 
America  poisons  are  also  employed  on 
arrows  and  blowgun  darts.  The  Car- 
ibs  employed  similarly  a poison  made 
from  the  sap  of  a tree  called  the  ‘man- 
cenilles.’  The  antidote  was  the  appli- 
cation to  the  wound  of  what  we  know 
as  ‘arrowroot.’ 

•*The  Seris  of  northwestern  Mexico 
prepared  poison  by  putting  into  the 
ground  a cow’s  liver,  rattlesnakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  un- 
pleasant things,  and  beating  them 
with  a stick,  into  the  mixtures  the  ar- 
row points  were  dipped.  The  Apaches 
and  neighboring  tribe  were  until  re- 
cently in  the  habit  of  smearing  upon 
their  arrows  a composition  said  to  con- 
sist of  decomposed  deer’s  liver  and  rat- 
tlesnake venom.  In  some  instances 
crushed  red  ants  are  also  reported  to 
have  been  used.  A microscopic  exam- 
ination of  such  a coating  upon  arrows 
obtained  from  Apaches  in  1871  showed 
the  presence  of  blood  and  a crystalline 
substance  that  was  apparently  rattle- 
snake venom.  The  venom  of  serpents 
retains  its  poisonous  properties,  when 
dried,  indefinitely.  One  instance  of 
poisoning  by  such  an  arrow  mentioned 
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to  me  was  that  of  a man  whose  wound 
was  a mere  scratch  on  the  shoulder 
blade,  but  previous  to  death,  which 
ensued,  the  flesh  of  the  man's  back 
fell  off,  exposing  the  ribs  and  spine  in 
several  places. 

‘•The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Ind- 
ians state  that  the  proper  way  to  pois- 
on arrows,  as  formerly  practised  by 
them,  is  to  secure  a deer  and  cause  to 
be  bitten  by  a rattlesnake,  immediate- 
ly after  which  the  victim  is  killed,  and 
the  meat  removed  and  placed  in  a hole 
in  the  ground.  When  the  mass  has 
become  putrid  the  arrow  points  are 
dipped  into  it.  The  Ciallams  of  Pu- 
get Sound  used  to  make  arrow  points 
of  copper,  which  were  afterward  dip- 
ped in  sea  water  and  permitted  to  co- 
rode. I have  never  met  an  Indian 
who  would  admit  the  use  of  poisoned 
arrows  in  warfare  against  man.  In 
nearly  all  instances  when  poisons  are 
prepared  by  Indians  the  operation  is 
performed  with  more  or  less  ceremony, 
chanting  and  incantation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invoking  evil  spirits  or  demons. 
In  their  belief  the  effects  of  poison  are 
due  wholly  to  the  presence  in  them  of 
malevolent  spirits  or  demons,  which 
enter  the  body  of  the  victim  and  de- 
stroy life.” 

* 

* * 

A few  days  ago  Manuel  Garrizo,  a 
Mexican  laborer  on  the  Prairie  Rose 
Ranch,  near  this  town,  found  what  is 
thought  to  be  a relic  of  the  Aztecs.  It 
is  the  head  of  a man  inclosed  in  a box 
of  virgin  silver.  It  was  found  in  a 
mound  at  the  foot  of  the  Horseliead 
Hills,  a range  running  north  of  this 
place.  The  mound,  which  is  a small 
one.  had  always  been  looked  upon  as 
natural,  but  now  it  turns  ont  to  be  the 
burial  place  of  a vanished  race.  Gar- 
rizo wanted  dirt  to  fill  a low  place  near 
his  door  and  took  it  from  the  mound. 
He  dug  several  feet  into  the  mound 
when  he  discovered  a metal  box,  which 
he  opened,  and  in  it  found  a pecul- 
iar round  object.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
clay  ball,  but  when  he  struck  it  he 
found  that  the  clay  covered  a cloth, 
which  was  wrapped  about  a skull.  It 
was  rather  a mummied  head,  for  the 
skin  and  hair  were  there.  Thinking 
he  had  found  the  evidence  of  some 
crime,  he  carried  the  whole  to  the 
priest  of  the  neighborhood.  The  priest 
at  once  recognized  that  it  was  a relic 
of  antiquity.  The  head  is  that  of  an 
elderly  man  of  undoubted  Indian  ori- 
gin, as  shown  by  the  high  cheek  bones 


and  long  black  hair.  One  temple  is 
crushed  in,  showing  how  he  met  his 
death,  though  the  hair  is  plastered 
down  over  the  break  in  the  skull.  The 
box  is  roughly  made  and  is  covered 
with  rude  hieroglyphics  representing 
a sacrifice  to  the  gods,  thus  proving  its 
antiquity  and  its  having  been  the  work 
of  Aztecs.  That  the  head  had  been 
subjected  to  an  embalming  process  is 
proven  by  the  absence  of  the  brains 
and  its  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. A.  E.  B. 
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MODERN  QUARRY  REFUSE  AND  THE  PAL/EOLITHIC 

THEORY. 

[by  w.  h.  holmes.] 

[From  Science,  Vol.  xx.  No.  512,  P.  295;  Nov.  25, 1892.] 

One  of  the  most  important  industries  engaged  in  by  the  American  aborig- 
ines in  pre-Columbian  and  largely  also  in  post-Columbian  time  was  the  search 
for  and  acquirement  of  the  raw  material  for  making  implements  and  utensils 
of  stone.  Quarrying  and  mining  were  carried  on  in  many  places  upon  a vast 
scale,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  without  interrup- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  The  operations  were,  in  most  cases,  carried 
on  in  remote  or  out  of  the  >vay  places,  so  that  the  sites  remained  for  a long 
time  undiscovered,  and  the  industry  and  its  accompanying  arts  have  to  a 
great  extent  escaped  the  attention  of  archaeologists.  This  work  is  now  under- 
going thorough  investigation,  and  will  henceforth  take  its  place  among  the 
most  important  achievements  of  the  native  races,  a work  claiming  precedence 
over  nearly  all  others,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  very  threshold  of  art  and  consti- 
tuting the  foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  human  culture  is 
built.  Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  flint,  chert,  novaculite,  quartz, 
quartzite,  slate,  argillite,  jasper,  pipestone,  steatite,  mica,  and  copper  were 
most  extensively  sought. 

The  work  in  the  quarries  producing  flakable  varieties  of  stone  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  obtaining  and  testing  the  raw  material  and  to  roughing 
o ut  the  tools  and  utensils  to  be  made.  The  quarrying  was  accomplished 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  stone,  wood,  and  bone  utensils,  aided  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps, by  fire.  Y/ith  these  simple  means  the  solid  beds  of  rock  were  penetrat- 
ed to  depths  often  reaching  twenty-five  feet,  and  extensive  areas  were  worked 
over,  changing  the  appearance  of  valleys  and  remodeling  hills  and  mountains- 
The  extent  of  this  work  is  in  several  cases  so  vast  as  to  fill  the  beholder  with 
astonishment.  In  one  place  in  Arkansas  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  100,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  stone  ha've  been  removed  and  worked  over.  The  most  nota- 
ble features  of  these  remarkable  quarry  sites  are  the  innumerable  pits  and 
trenches  and  the  heaps  and  ridges  of  excavated  debris  and  refuse  of  manufac- 
ture surrounding  them. 

Many  of  the  excavations  have  a new  look,  as  if  deserted  but  recently,  whilst 
others  are  almost  wholly  obliterated  as  i f by  age.  It  is  essential  to  observe, 
however,  that  where  pits  are  sunk  in  solid  rock  and  upon  convex  surfaces 
they  fill  very  slowly,  and  that  those  in  friable  materials  and  upon  slopes  or 
concave  surfaces  fill  rapidly.  The  oldest  appearing  may,  therefore,  be  the 
youngest. 

Several  great  quarries  from  which  the  flaked  stone  implements  of  the  abor- 
igines were  derived  have  been  examined.  One  of  the  most  important  is  situ- 
ated in  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  are  in  Ohio,  two  occur  in  Arkansas, 
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one  is  in  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  the  Indian  Territory.  These  quarries 
cover  areas  varying  from  a few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  extent.  They 
are  pitted  and  trenched  to  various  depths,  and  are  thickly  strewn  with  the 
debris  of  manufacture,  including  countless  numbers  of  partially  worked  or  in- 
cipient implements  rejected  on  account  of  defects  of  texture  and  fracture  re- 
sulting in  eccentricities  of  shape.  These  rejects  are  extremely  uniform  in 
type  in  these  quarries  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  varying 
little  save  with  variations  in  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  raw  material, 
the  general  result  aimed  at  being  always  the  same.  It  is  therefore  inadvisa- 
ble in  this  brief  sketch  to  describe  the  quarries  separately  or  in  great  detail, 
as  other  more  important  matters  must  receive  attention. 

Rudely  flaked  stones  are  not  confined  to  the  great  quarries:  the  raw  materi- 
al was  worked  wherever  it  was  found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  refuse  deposits  of  village  and  lodge  sites  located  conveniently  to  the 
stone-yielding  districts  also  naturally  contain  many  rejects  of  manufacture. 
Beyond  these  limits — the  limits  of  the  rawr  material— the  rude  specimens  are 
rarely  found.  The  main  difference  between  the  quarry  shaping  and  the  shap- 
ing done  upon  isolated  shops  and  village  and  lodge  sites  is  that  upon  the  form- 
er. where  the  work  was  carried  on  extensively  and  consisted  in  securing  the 
raw  material  in  convenient  form  for  transportation  and  trade,  no  specializa- 
tion was  undertaken,  whereas  upon  ordinary  shop  and  dwelling  sites  the  full 
range  of  the  roughing-out  and  finishing  operations  was  sometimes  conducted, 
the  implement  shaped  being  carried  directly  through  from  beginning  to  fin- 
ish. In  all  cases  the  operations  of  shaping  were,  in  the  quarries,  confined  to 
free-hand  percussion,  further  and  more  refined  shaping  being  conducted  else- 
where and  employing  the  more  delicate  methods  of  indirect  percussion  and 
pressure. 

The  hammers  used  in  breaking  up  the  rock  and  in  flaking  are  very  numer- 
ous in  most  quarries;  500  examples,  varying  from  1 to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
were  picked  up  in  a few  days’  work  in  one  of  the  great  quarries  of  Arkansas. 
These  hammers  are  generally  of  artificially  discoid  or  globular  forms.  Such 
artificial  forms  of  hammers  are  rare,  however,  in  the  bowlder  quarries  of  the 
east,  since  bowlders  of  suitable  form  could  be  picked  up  on  all  hands  and  were 
discarded  and  fresh  ones  selected  before  the  outline  was  perceptibly  or  seri- 
ously modified  by  use. 

The  true  quarry,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  quarry-shop,  product— that 
is  tcf  say,  the  articles  made  and  carried  away — may  readily  be  determined  in 
each  case.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  occurrence  in  the  quarries  of  speci- 
mens broken  at  all  stages  of  progress  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
roughing-out  process.  The  final  quarry-shop  form— and  it  must  be  especially 
noted  that  there  was  practically  but  one  form — is  naturally  something  beyond 
or  higher  than  the  most  finished  form  found  entire  among  the  refuse.  This 
form  is  necessarily,  however,  quite  well  represented  by  specimens  broken  at 
or  near  the  final  stages  of  the  work.  A most  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
great  quarry  sites  has  shown  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  this  final 
form  was  almost  exclusively  a leaf-shaped  blade  represented  on  the  sites  most 
accurately  by  broken  pieces,  all  the  acceptable  blades  having  been  carried 
away.  This  is  the  blade,  varying  in  size  and  outline  with  the  nature  of  the 
material  and  the  particular  end  kept  in  view  by  the  workmen,  so  often  found 
in  caches  or  hoardes  distributed  over  the  country  and  occurring  in  greater  or 
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less  numbers  on  nearly  every  important  village  site.  The  place  of  this  blade 
in  the  series  of  progressive  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  flaked  tools  is  readily 
ascertained  by  the  systematic  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  form  through 
which  nearly  every  common  American  variety  of  highly-developed  flaked  tool 
must  pass  before  its  Anal  specialization  is  attempted.  It  is  the  blank  form 
ready  for  the  finishing  shops,  tested  in  the  quarry  shops  for  quality  of  materi- 
al and  availability  for  further  elaboration,  and  reduced  in  weight  so  far,  and 
only  so  far,  as  to  make  transportation  easy  or  profitable. 

In  most  of  the  quarries  a limited  number  of  cores  are  found,  from  which 
small,  generally  very  delicate,  flakes  were  removed  for  use  in  the  arts,  and 
used,  as  a rule,  apparently  without  much  modification  of  shape.  They  were 
probably  hafted  for  uses  in  which  delicate  manipulation  was  necessary.  Their 
production  was  not  an  important  feature  of  the  quarry-shop  work. 

The  question,  very  properly  raised,  as  to  what  we  really  know  of  the  nature 
and  destination  of  the  leading  quarry-shop  product,  the  blade  or  blank  form, 
may  be  answered  by  asking  another  question.  Let  us  inquire  whence  came 
the  millions  of  flaked  implements  of  quartz,  quartzite,  chert,  flint,  slate,  argil- 
lite, jasper,  and  novaculite  that  cover  the  hills  and  valleys  of  America,  that 
occur  upon  every  fishing-ground,  shell  bank,  refuse  heap,  and  village  site  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ameaican  aborigines,  historic  and  pre-historic?  They  did  not 
grow  to  be  picked  like  ripe  fruit  from  trees,  nor  could  they  have  been  dug  up 
like  potatoes  from  the  ground.  Where  are  the  quarries  and  the  shops  from 
which  the  Indian  secured  his  enormous  supplies?  For  every  million  of  spear 
and  arrow  points,  knives,  perforators,  and  scrapers— and  there  were  many  mil- 
lions used  by  him— there  are  somewhere  in  America  many  times  as  many  mil- 
lions of  broken  and  malformed  failures  of  the  very  kind  found  in  our  quarries 
and  shops,  and  where  are  they  now  but  in  these  quarries  and  shops?  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  finished  arid  unfinished  (or  rude)  forms  comple- 
ment each  other,  and  constitute  a unit  in  art  and  in  time.  It  was  only  our 
entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  made  other  theories  necessary  or 
other  conclusions  possible. 

These  determinations  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  great  body  of  the 
rudely-flaked  stones  of  America  may  be  expected  to  have  some  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  the  occupation  of  this  continent  in  glacial  times  by  a people 
not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  primal  or  palaeolithic  stage  of  culture,  since  the 
theory  of  that  occupation  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  closely  analogous  ob- 
jects in  the  gravels  and  elsewhere. 

Before  the  refuse  of  quarrying  and  manufacture  were  studied  and  the  true 
nature  of  the  rudely-flaked  forms  determined,  these  objects  had  been  quite 
extensively  collected,  and  because  of  their  rudeness  and  their  supposed  close 
resemblance  to  the  early  forms  of  European  flaked-stone  tools,  had  been  class- 
ed as  paleolithic  and  were  so  labeled  in  many  museums,  and  as  such  found  a 
place  in  the  archaeologic  literature  of  both  continents.  It  is  now  conceded  by 
scientific  men  that  this  is  all  wrong,  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  separation  of  a single  specimen  from  the  main  body  of  flaked 
stone  art  in  America,  save  upon  purely  geologic  evidence,  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. 

It  is  manifestly  folly  to  attempt  to  select  from  the  mass  of  these  objects 
certain  individual  specimens  to  be  arbitrarily  called  palaeolithic.  The  selec- 
tions made  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  youngest  as  the  oldest.  It  is  a wrell- 
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established  fact  that  many  of  the  rudest  flaked  forms  known,  the  simplest 
possible  art  shapes,  are  obtained  from  the  shell-deposits  and  from  the  soap- 
stone  quarries  of  the  eastern  United  States,  and  thus  represent  the  most  mod- 
ern phases  of  neolithic  Indian  work  in  stone.  Even  if  it  I e conceded  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  there  are  multitudes  of  true  palaeolithic  objects  and 
implements  scattered  over  the  country,  it  is  certain  that  up  to  the  present 
date  we  have  established  no  standards  of  form-comparison  by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  detected. 

Until  geologic  formations,  glacial  or  otherwise,  have  furnished  demonstra- 
bly palaeolithic  forms  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
types  of  implements  peculiar  to  these  formations,  surface  finds  can  be  of  no 
service  whatever  to  advocates  of  the  palaeolithic  idea. 

The  reported  discovery  of  rude  forms  of  implements  in  the  gravels  at  Tren- 
ton, !N.  J.,  and  subsequently  at  several  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  palaeolithic  man  dwelt  here  in  gravel-forming  time,  and 
the  theory  that  a well-diiferentiated  period  of  rude  flaked  stone  art  precedes, 
in  the  normal  order  of  development,  a pecked  and  polished  stone  period,  found 
a foothold  in  this  country.  Observations  have  multiplied,  and  the  occurrence 
of  flaked  stones  in  the  gravels  is  now  supported  by  a large  body  of  evidence. 
If  even  a small  percentage  of  these  observations  are  authentic,  the  evidence 
ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  settle  one  of  the  questions  at  issue,  that 
of  the  age  of  occupation;  for  the  finding  of  a very  small  number  of  works  of 
art,  either  implements,  shop  rejects,  or  flakes — in  fact,  anything  artificial— in 
the  gravels  by  competent  and  reputable  observers  of  geologic  phenomena  is  all 
that  is  required  to  satisfy  the  scientific  world  of  the  presence  of  man  of  some 
grade  of  culture,  primitive  or  otherwise,  in  gravel  forming  times.  To  this 
conclusion  there  can  be  no  serious  objection.  So  far  as  I know,  the  possibility 
that  there  were  glacial  men.  inter-glacial,  and  post-glacial  men  somewhere 
upon  the  continent  is  not  seriously  questioned  by  any  one.  The  infancy  of 
the  race  may  have  been  passed  upon  the  eastern  continent,  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  America  may  not  have  had  a share  in  the  nursing. 

As  I am  not  prepared  to  challenge  the  testimony  brought  forward  by  vari- 
ous collectors  tending  to  establish  the  glacial  age  of  human  occupation,  defec- 
tive as  much  of  that  testimony  seems  to  be.  I will  not  raise  the  question  of 
age,  but  proceed  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
qnarrv  shops  upon  the  question  of  the  grade  of  culture  indicated  by  the  so- 
called  gravel  finds;  the  age,  or  period,  of  the  occupation  and  the  grade  of  cul- 
ture attained  being  two  very  distinct  things.  Admitting  for  present  conven- 
ience, then,  that  men  dwelt  in  America  in  glacial  times,  I take  up  the  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  the  culture  of  the  hypothetic  people,  as  indicated  by  the 
evidence  furnished,  is  surely  palaeolithic.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and 
is  still  believed  by  many,  that  the  gravel  finds  of  the  eastern  United  States 
closely  resemble  well-established  European  types  of  palaeolithic  implements. 
The  critical  observer  will  find,  however,  that  this  resemblance  is  superficial, 
and  that  they  have  a very  much  closer  analogy  with  the  rude  quarry-shop  re- 
jects of  America;  and  the  latter  are  not  really  implements,  and  should  not  be 
called  such  any  more  than  the  faulty  blocks  of  marble  left  in  and  about  the 
quarries  at  Carrara  should  be  classed  as  statuary.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
European  palaeolithic  implements  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  evidence  of  special- 
ization of  form,  their  adaption  to  definite  use.  indicated  by  what  is  known  as 
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secondary  flaking;  whereas  the  objects  from  the  American  gravels,  with  rare 
exceptions  indeed,  exhibit  a total  lack  of  this  character.  The  semblance  of 
specialization  in  thousands  of  the  rude  quarry  rejects  which  have  been  work- 
ed hardly  more  than  to  test  the  flakability  of  the  stone,  not  having  begun  to 
assume  the  contour  and  appearance  of  the  implement  contemplated  by  the 
workman,  is  more  pronounced  than  in  any  of  thse  gravel  specimens.  Appear 
ance  of  specialization  of  form,  may,  therefore,  signify  nothing,  and,  if  found 
must  not  be  taken  alone  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  object  having  it  is  a 
bona  fide  implement. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  not  only  are  the  graveh  finds  identical  in 
form  and  material  with  the  ordinary  failures  of  the  modern  aborigines,  but 
that  they  display  tbe  same  mastery  of  shaping  operations,  beginning  in  the 
same  way,  progressing  along  the  same  lines,  and  ending  at  the  same  points, 
exhibiting  no  evidence  of  special  adaption  to  use  in  cutting,  digging,  picking, 
striking,  or  any  other  primitive  manipulated  act.  It  is  also  observed  that 
none  of  these  articles  exhibit  well-defined  evidences  of  having  been  used,  al- 
though it  must  be  conceded  that  the  rudest  peoples  made  their  tools  for 
use;  and  it  would  appear  that,  as  a rule,  if  they  had  been  used  they  would  bear 
very  decided  indications  of  that  use.  Considering  all  of  these  points,  I call 
attention  to  the  extreme  probability  that  these  reputed  gravel  objects  are 
not  implements  at  all,  but  ordinary  failures  resulting 'from  the  manufacture 
of  more  highly  specialized  forms. 

Again,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  gravel  finds  of  the  Pacific  coast  and 
some  of  those  east  of  the  mountains  are  neolithic,  the  forms  being  of  a high 
grade  technically  and  functionally,  so  that  neolithic  man  is  shown  to  have 
probably  existed  upon  the  continent  whilst  the  eastern  gravels  were  forming, 
and  the  condition  of  the  art  phenomena  imply  that  he  had  dwelt  here  or 
somewhere  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  for  a very  long  time,  for  thousands  of 
years,  if  not  for  tens  of  thousands,  and  that,  too,  since  he  had  passed  the  prim- 
al stages  of  art  designated  paleolithic. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  proved  that  these  particular  rude  forms,  found  so  spar- 
ingly scattered  through  the  gravels  at  Trenton  and  elsewhere,  really  repre- 
sent and  prove  a paleolithic  age,  since  they  may  simply  be  the  rejects  of  man- 
ufacture left  upon  the  banks  of  the  glacial  rivers  by  advanced  neolithic  men, 
who  dwelt  as  intelligent  men  would  upon  the  upper  terraces  out  of  reach  of 
the  icy  floods?  The  argument  that  in  these  gravels  rude  forms  only  are  found 
has  no  value  whatsoever,  since,  as  I have  shown,  it  is  the  rule  that  where  the 
raw  material  was  sought  beyond  habitable  sites  no  work  save  the  roughing- 
out  was  undertaken,  and  no  flaked  forms  save  rude  ones  were  left  upon  the 
ground.  Because  a few  dozen  specimens  of  rudely-flaked  stones  are  found  in 
the  gravels,  and  no  highly  specialized  forms  or  other  works  of  art  are  found 
with  them,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they  are  palaeolithic  implements 
and  that  the  art  of  the  gravel-forming  time  was  exclusively  rude  or  palaeolith- 
ic.  Yet  we  may  go  down  to  the  Potomac  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
tbe  Washita  in  Arkansas,  or  to  the  Neosho  in  Indian  Territory,  and  gather 
tons  of  similar  rude  forms  made  by  our  modern  neolithic  tribes,  without  find- 
ing a single  specialized  form  or  a single  object  of  art  aside  from  these  rude 
forms.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  try  to  reconstruct  the  culture  of 
that  time,  as  I am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  culture,  but  to  point  out  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  theories  of  a particular  cul- 
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ture  are  based. 

The  torrent-swept  flood-plains  of  glacial  times  were  hardly  habitable  places, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  there  was  game  or  fish  to  be  sought  there;  but  the 
great  beds  of  bowlders  then  and  there  accumulating  furnished  more  or  less 
raw  material  suitable  for  flaking,  and  if  men,  supposing  they  existed,  coming 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  streams  during  periods  of  low  water,  essayed  to 
rough-out  their  spear-points  and  knives  in  the  usual  fashion,  the  ever-recur- 
ring torrents  would  scatter  the  refuse  about,  leaving  the  coarse  pieces  in  one 
eddy  and  whirling  the  lighter  ones  to  other  eddies  below. 

From  this  and  from  what  has  gone  before  it  is  clearly  seen  that  these  reput- 
ed gravel  objects  are  probably  not  implements  at  all,  and,  whether  they  are  or 
not,  that  they  are  as  likely  to  have  been  left  by  neolithic  as  by  palaeolithic 
men. 

So  far  have  the  advocates  of  a European  classification  for  American  pheno- 
mena gone  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  in  the  treatment  of  these  so-called 
palaeolithic  stones,  that  a radical  change  is  demanded  in  the  methods  of  class- 
ifying and  labeling  these  objects  in  many  of  our  museums;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  a revision  of  all  literature  relating  to  the  subject  cannot  be  made 
in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  errors  already  too  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  without  offensive  criticism  of  the  work  of  living  stud- 
ents. 

This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  one  example  of  the  many  that  could  be 
cited.  The  quartz  objects  from  Minnesota,  usually  known  as  the  Babbitt 
finds,  of  which  so  much  has  beem  said  and  written,  prove  on  careful  examina- 
tion to  be  modern  work-shop  refuse  settled  into  the  talus  of  the  glacial  ter- 
race. The  slightly  worked  pieces  heretofore  collected  and  published  as  palaeo- 
lithic implements  almost  without  question  on  the  part  of  archaeologists  as  to 
their  origin  or  manner  of  occurrence,  have  no  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  glacial  terraces  than  have  the  trees  that  grow  upon  their  sur- 
face or  the  rodents  that  burrow  in  their  sandy  soil. 

No  rude  flaked  stone  should  be  classified  or  labelled  as  an  implement  until 
it  is  proved  to  be  an  implement,  and  no  specimen  should  be  called  palaeolithic 
simply  because  it  is  rude  or  because  it  is  found  in  the  gravels,  howsoever  old. 
The  attempt  to  classify  these  rude  stones  and  to  arrange  them  under  types 
after  the  manner  of  European  implements  is  sufficiently  characterized,  when 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  not  in  the  museums  of  Europe  or  America  a single- 
piece  of  flaked  stone  found  in  place  in  the  gravels  of  America  and  satisfactor- 
ily verified  that  can  with  absolute  safety  be  classified  as  an  implement  for  all. 

If  I should  find  a rude  stone  in  place  in  the  gravels — I have  tried  long  in  vain 
— I should  permit  myself  to  say  only  this,  “Here  is  a work  of  art  dating  back 
to  glacial  times,  I cannot  tell  wdiether  it  is  a finished  implement  or  not.  as 
there  are  but  slight  signs  of  specialization  and  no  indications  of  use,  and  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  made  and  left  by  a palaeolithic  or  by  a neolithic 
people,  because  neither  of  these  peoples  had  a patent  upon  rude  forms. ” Ev- 
en if  rude  flaked  stones  are  found  in  gravels  ten  times  as  old  as  the  Trenton 
gravels,  it  must  still  be  shown  that  they  are  not  neolithic  before  it  can  be 
safely  asserted  that  they  are  palaeolithic,  for  the  exclusively  rude  period  of 
flaked  art  observed  in  Europe  is  so  extraordinary  that  its  repetition  in  other 
countries  would  approach  the  marvelous. 

Little  by  little  the  advocates  of  a period  of  palaeolithic  culture  in  America 
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have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  that  there  is  any  other  reliable  test  of  the 
age  of  a culture  than  that  furnished  by  geology;  yet  they  are  still  going  on  ut- 
terly failing  to  recognize  the  equally  important  fact  that  geologic  phenomena 
cannot  be  safely  observed  save  by  geologists,  and  I may  add  with  respect  to 
gravel  phenomena  that  the  observations  of  geologists  who  have  not  especially 
studied  gravels  being  of  little  greater  weight  than  those  of  laymen.  They 
must  further  concede  that  the  finding  of  rude  implements  in  the  gravels  or 
other  ancient  formations  is  not  proof  of  a palaeolithic  age  until  it  is  sufficient- 
ly proved  that  the  culture  represented  is  exclusively  rude  culture,  a point  not 
attained,  and  I fear  well  nigh  unattainable. 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  that  all  speculations  upon  the  cul- 
ture status,  ethnic  relationships  and  geographic  distribution  of  gravel-man 
in  America  based  upon  the  discovery  of  rude  forms  of  art  are  premature  and 
misleading,  and  that,  instead  of  being  on  firm  ground  and  well  advanced  in 
respect  to  the  antiquity  and  history  of  early  man  in  America,  we  are  not  yet 
safely  on  the  threshold  of  the  study;  and  it  is  patent  that  until  geologists  take 
hold  of  the  problem  and  prosecute  the  work,  not  as  a side  issue  but  as  a great 
and  leading  question  germane  to  the  field  of  geologic  research  little  true  pro- 
gress will  be  made. 

My  explorations  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  rarely  without 
the  aid  and  advice  of  some  of  the  foremost  geologists  and  anthropologists  of 
the  country.  The  conclusions  reached  have  been  freely  discussed,  and  are 
generally  approved  by  those  familiar  with  the  facts.  These  conclusions  are 
subject  to  modification  through  the  acquisition  of  new  evidence  derived  from 
actual  research  in  the  field  and  in  no  other  way. 

In  closing  I would  add  that  conservative  students  of  American  archaeology 
will  find  it  wise  to  consider  well  the  following  points  relating  to  early  man  in 
America.  1.  Is  there  a sufficiently  full  and  sound  body  of  evidence  to  dem- 
onstrate the  presence  of  glacial  man  in  America?  2.  Is  there  satisfactory 
evidence  that  glacial  man,  if  his  existence  be  admitted  upon  the  evidence 
available,  was  in  any  particular  region  in  the  palaeolithic  stage  of  culture?  3. 
Is  there  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  rude  glacial  finds  in  any  case  are  im- 
plements at  all?  4.  Are  deductions  as  to  the  habits,  customs,  arts,  indus- 
tries, institutions,  and  racial  affinities  of  a people  called  for  until  at  least 
one  implement  left  by  them  is  discovered,  verified,  and  found  to  bear  indis- 
putable evidence  of  adaptation  to  or  employment  in  some  kind  of  use? 


PEBBLES  CHIPPED  BY  MODERN  INDIANS  AS  AN  AID 
TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  TRENTON  GRAV- 
EL IMPLEMENTS. 

[BY  H.  C.  MERCER.  DOYLESTOWN,  PA.] 

[Read  before  “The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.”  Printed 
in  this  journal  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Mercer.] 

I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Section  to  these  sandstone  flakes  with  a 
pebble  surface,  and  these  chipped  river  pebbles  the  smaller  of  which  belong  to 
the  type  generally  referred  to  as  ‘‘paleolithic’’ in  the  United  States. 
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With  one  exception  (the  large  one  from  Frys  Run  on  the  Delaware,)  they 
represent  that  region  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna  lying  between  the  glacial 
morain  at  Beach  Haven  on  the  eastern  branch  and  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata, 
the  gravel  beaches  and  hard  clay  banks  with  relic  bearing  strata  on  shore  and 
island,  at  Saw-mill  creek.  Mahoning.  Pulaski.  Johnsons'  creek  and  Hall’s  is- 
land. 

When  we  And  these  conditions  repeated  six  times  at  the  places  I have  nam- 
ed, there  is  no  guesswork  in  the  inference  that  the  chipped  pebbles  were  the 
work  of  men,  who,  knowing  the  use  of  wild  hemp  and  rope-spinning,  caught 
fish  in  nets;  who  had  quarried  jasper  in  situ,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all 
the  black  arrow  heads  and  chips  on  the  beaches  came  from  river  pebbles  of 
that  material;  who  understood  the  potters’  art  and  who  made  polished  celts, 
spearheads  of  finished  workmanship,  and  banner  stones. 

Let  us  look  at  the  specimens  and  let  us  class  with  them  this  pebble  from 
which  we  believe  a "Tesh-o-a”  has  been  skillfully  chipped,  found  lying 
amongst  them.  And  here  is  the  **Tesh-o-a”  itself.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
knife,  for  the  Shoshonees  have  told  us  so— a cutting  implement  with  a fine 
sharp  edge  all  around  it.  knocked  at  one  blow  from  a pebble.  So  useful,  so 
easily  made,  so  ready  to  hand  wherever  pebbles  lie  together  on  the  earth,  that 
the  modern  Indians,  equipped  with  gun,  iron  knife  and  government  blanket 
still  uses  it,  as  he  would  use  the  fire  drill  at  a pinch,  as  a thing  elemental, 
common  to  the  life  in  nature,  as  one  of  those  ancient  secrets  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten save  by  the  artificial izing  of  all  the  conditions  of  his  life. 

But  it  is  of  these  other  flake  knives  that  1 wish  particularly  to  speak,  be- 
cause though  made  like  the  teshoa,  at  a single  blow,  they  are  obviously  sim- 
pler, because  having  been  knocked  from  the  edge  rather  than  the  middle  of  a 
pebble,  they  have  required  less  skill  and  force  in  the  concussion  that  produced 
them. 

Scattered  about  among  the  ‘ ‘teshoa s”  and  stone  hammers,  with  their  cut- 
ting edges  similar  dulled  by  well  weathered  marks  of  usage,  is  it  easy  to  help 
believing  that  they  were  made  for  the  same  purpose?  And  that  these  large 
chipped  masses,  lying  with  liammerstones  hard  by,  sometimes  showing  no 
signs  of  qse  on  their  cutting  edge  and  often  weighing  15  to  20  pounds,  were 
anything  but  the  nuclei  from  which  these  knives  were  flaked?  Yet.  while, 
allowing  this,  that  the  chips  and  not  the  nuclei,  were  in  some  cases  the  real 
implements  sought  after,  we  realize  at  the  same  time  that  the  first  few  blows 
of  stone  upon  stone,  pebble  upon  pebble,  whatever  the  end  aimed  at.  must 
have  produced  strikingly  similar  results,  that  many  of  the  chips  were  not 
knives,  and  many  of  the  nuclei  were  not  knife-material. 

Argillite  and  sandstone  blades  were  made  on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehan- 
na from  river  pebbles  at  work  sites  as  at  Point  Pleasant  for  instance,  where 
the  flakes  and  cores  though  resembling  these  had  a different  meaning.  There 
were  jasper  quarries  at  Durham  and  Sancon  creek  where  the  chief  story  of 
the  refuse  may  be  that  of  blade  making.  Indeed  the  savage  probably  chipped 
stones  for  many  purposes  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

Let  us  only  insist  that  here  were  six  cases  where  the  stone  chippers’  object 
was  to  make  flake-knives,  and  that  at  these  sites  one  distinct  process  has  been 
added  to  those  already  studied  and  classified  as  illustrative  of  prehistoric  life 
in  America,  a process,  which  like  the  art  of  making  “teshoas'\  that  seems  but 
a refinement  of  it,  may  well  have  been  too  useful,  too  handy,  too  adequate  to 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STONE  IMPLEMENTS  IN  THE  TIDE- 
WATER COUNTRY. 


[by  ay.  h.  holmes.] 

* [Reprinted  from  The  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  Vfi  No,  1,  January,  1893  1 

The  tide-water  portions  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia  have  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  About  one-fourth  of  the  area  is  occu- 
pied by  broad  arms  of  the  sea,  chiefly  Chesapeake  bay  and  its  tributaries,  and 
the  land  is  a low  but  handsome  plain  broken  by  erosion  into  hills,  valleys,  and 
terraces.  It  extends  inland  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  base  of  the 
highland  or  Piedmont  plateau,  which  rises  on  the  west  to  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  The  curved  line  separating  the  two  topographic  divisions — the 
lowland  and  highland— is  marked  by  falls  in  all  the  rivers  and  by  the  location 
of  towns  and  cities  through  which  pass  the  great  highways  of  travel  connect- 
ing the  north  with  the  south.  Upon  this  line  are  located  Philadelphia,  Havre 
de  Grace,  Baltimore,  Laurel,  Washington,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  and 
Petersburg.  This  was  the  shore-line  of  the  Atlantic  when  the  formations 
constituting  the  lowlands  were  laid  down. 

The  separation  of  the  lowland  from  the  highland  is  not  a topographic  separ- 
ation only,  there  are  pronounced  biolog  ic  and  geologic  distinctions,  and  these 
combined  in  archaic  times  to  produce  marked  anthropologic  distinctions. 
The  tide-water  region  furnished  a plentiful  supply  of  game  and  fish,  and  in 
the  brackish  and  salt  water  areas  an  abundance  of  oysters.  The  natives  lived 
much  upon  the  water  and  were  perhaps  more  nearly  a maritime  people  than 
any  other  group  of  tribes  in  the  east.  Their  peculiar  biologic  environment 
had  a marked  influence  upon  their  art,  giving  it  unique  forms  and  exceptional 
distribution,  but  their  unusual  geologic  surroundings  had  a still  more  pro- 
nounced effect  upon  their  implements,  utensils,  and  weapons,  limiting  the 
forms  and  sizes  and  determining  to  a considerable  extent  the  kinds  employed 
in  the  various  districts  independently  of  biologic  and  other  conditions. 

In  early  historic  times  the  tide-water  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians,  mainly  of  AlgOnquian  stock,  subject  to  the  renowned  Pow- 
hatan. A few  other  nations  were  located  about  the  headwaters  of  Chesapeake 
bay,  and  others  appeared  at  times  along  the  western  and  southern  borders. 
The  period  covered  by  this  occupation  practically  closed  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Its  beginning  is  not  determined,  but  cannot  extend  very 
many  centuries  back  into  the  past.  Of  antecedent  or  prehistoric  peoples,  if 
such  there  were,  we  have  no  information,  for  the  art  remains  are  simple  and 
homogeneous,  giving  no  hint  of  the  occupation  of  this  region  by  other  than 
-the  historic  tribes.  The  region  is  nearly  identical  with  that  explored  by  that 
intrepid  and  illustrious  adventurer  and  colonist,  John  Smith,  whose  accounts 
of  the  natives  are  among  our  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  aboriginal 
history  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
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The  geology  of  tlie  tide-water  country  is  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  highland,, 
and  the  rocks  available  to  the  aborigines  in  the  two  regions  were  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  distribution  but  peculiar  in  the  shapes  they  took  and  in  other  fea- 
tures that  affect  the  character  of  the  utensils  made  and  employed.  In  the 
highland,  west  of  the  dotted  line  on  the  map,  the  varieties  of  rock  occur  in 
massive  forms  and  with  indefinite  independent  distribution.  The  workable 
varieties,  such  as  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite,  jasper,  and  flint,  were  much 
sought  by  the  aborigines  of  the  lowland.  Fragmental  material  was  to  be  ob- 
tained almost  everywhere  upon  the  surface,  but  choice  varieties  were  confined 
to  limited  areas  and  often  to  distant  regions,  and  where  the  surface  exposures 
were  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  quarrying  was  resorted  to  and  the 
work  of  securing,  transporting,  and  trading  or  exchanging  the  stone  must 
have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  masses  of 
rock  were- uncovered,  broken  up,  and  tested,  the  choice  pieces  were  selected 
and  reduced  to  forms  approximating  the  implements  to  be  made,  and  in  this 
shape  were  carried  to  the  lowland. 

In  the  lowland  all  varieties  of  hard  stones  are  fragmental  and  the  species 
are  intermingled  in  varied  ways.  These  fragments  of  rock  are  not  merely 
broken  angular  pieces,  such  as  characterize  the  surface  of  the  highland,  but 
are  rounded  masses  and  bits,  known  as  bowlders,  cobbles,  and  pebbles,  and 
comprise  chiefly  such  tough,  flinty,  homogeneons  stones  .as  are  available  in  the 
arts  of  primitive  men.  Nature,  in  her  own  way,  selected  from  the  highland 
along  the  stream  courses  the  very  choicest  bits  of  the  crumbled  rocks,  reduc- 
ed them  in  hundreds  of  cataract  mills  and  in  the  breakers  of  the  sea  shore  to 
rounded  forms,  and  deposited  them  here  in  the  lowlands  in  great  heaps  and 
beds  ready  to  the  hand  of  primitive  man. 

At  first  it  would  seem,  to  even  the  keenest  observer,  that  a cobble-stone  or 
ovoid  bowlder  or  pebble  would  be  a difficult  form  of  stone  to  utilize  in  making- 
knives,  spear-points,  arrow-points,  drills,  and  scrapers.  The  smooth  rounded 
mass  had  to  be  transformed  into  a thin  blade,  every  contour  of  which  is  inci- 
sive or  angular.  So  far  apart  are  the  two  classes  of  forms  that  few  people 
have  thought  of  the  bowlder  as  a prominent  source  of  these  objects,  lfut  vGien 
we  look  into  the  matter  more  carefully  we  find  that  nature  has  not  provided 
any  other  form  or  conformation  of  the  several  tough  varieties  of  stone  so  per 
fectly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  stone-implement  fiaker  as  the  bowlder  or 
pebble. 

Each  river  brought  down  from  the  highland  only  such  varieties  of  stone  as 
belonged  to  the  drainage  of  that  river,  so  that  in  one  valley  one  set  of  materi- 
als prevails  and  in  another  a different  set  of  materials  appears,  varying  with 
the  geologic  formations  of  Ihe'region  drained.  Rivers  having  identical  form- 
ations will  have  nearly  identical  bowlders.  Long  rivers  crossing  numerous 
formations  will  have  many  varieties,  short  rivers  crossing  but  few  will  have 
hut  a limited  number. 

There  is  also  a selection  as  to  size  by  each  drainage  way.  Near  the  base  of 
the  highland,  where  the  force  of  the  current  is  .reduced  by  meeting  tide-wa- 
ter, the  larger  bowlders  are  dropped,  the  smaller  ones  are  deposited  farther 
down,  and  the  pebbles  and  sand  are  carried  far  seaward.  Small  and  weak 
streams  transport  fewer  pieces  and  drop  them  sooner.  This  selection  does  not 
hold  good  with  ice  transportation,  which  agency  has  carried  irregular  masses 
of  stone  to  many  widely  distributed  points.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
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all  water-transported  stones -are  more  or  less  rounded,  there  is  a selection  with 
respect  to  degree  of  roundness.  If  dropped  early  in  the  progress  of  transpor- 
tation the  bowlder  is  imperfectly  rounded;  if  carried  far,  it  is  fully  rounded. 

margin  of  the  highland,  therefore,  there  is  *a  large  percentage  of 
irregular  forms.  These  conditions  are  probably  considerably  modified  by 
the  action  of  the  waves  along  the  ancient  sea-sliore  which  skirted  the  base  of 
the  highland.  Such  fragments  as  were  subjected  to  wave  action  became  fully 
rounded  and  were  deposited  in  beds  along  the  ancient  beach  lines.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  the  beach-rolled  material  from  that  rounded  by  the  flow 
of  streams,  both  agencies  having,  no  doubt,  frequently  acted  in  turn  upon  the 
same  material. 

Again  we  observe  that  on  river  banks  near  the  base  of  the  highland  many 
varieties  of  rock  are  present,  but  with  each  mile  as  we  descend  the  number  is 
diminished,  the  softer  species  are  reduced  to  sand  as  they  move  toward  the 
sea  and  one  after  another  disappear.'-.  Quartz,  being  the  hardest,  is  last  to 
yield  to  the  erosive  agents,  and  at  various  points  along  the  ocean  beach  well- 
polished  quarts  pebbles  are  found. 

A comparison  of  the  Potomac  and  Patuxent  rivers,  with  respect  to  these 
points,  is  instructive.  In  ancient  times  both  streams  as  they  descended  from 
the  mountains  gathered  fragments  of  rock  and  carried  them  downward  until 
the  soft  and  friable  ones  were  reduced  to  sand  and  the  tough,  flinty  varieties 
became  bowlders  t and  pebbles.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  quartz  and 
quartzite.  The  Potomac  was  a long  stream,  heading  far  to  the  west  and  cut- 
ting through  many  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills.  It  crossed  heavy  beds  of 
quartzite  in  the  regions  of  Harper's  Ferry.  This  rock  is  tough  and  massive 
and  breaks  up  into  rather  large  fragments:  thus  it  is  we  have  many  large 
quartzite  bowlders  deposited  in  the  valley  about  Washington  and  below,  the 
sizes  diminishing  toward  the  sea.  Between  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Washington 
the  river  crosses  a belt  of  gneissic  rocks  intersected  by  many  veins  of  quartz. 
Tins  latter  rock  is  hard  and  brittle  and  breaks  up  into  small  fragments,  which, 
when  rounded,  are  usually  of  the  size  denominated  pebbles.  These  were  tak- 
en up  by  the  waters  in  countless  numbers  and  distributed  with  the  quartzite 
bowlders  from  Washington  to  the  sea:  but  the  quartz  is  harder  than  the 
quarzite  and  resisted  the  erosive'  agents  more  successfully,  so  that}  after  the 
quartzite  disappears  there  are  still  quartz  pebbles  in  plenty. 

The  other  stream,  the  Patuxent,  has  a limited  drainage  and  does  not  cross 
the  quartzite  belt,  but  drains  the  quartz-bearing  belt.  Below  the  point  of  its 
entrance  into  the  tide-water  country  at  Laurel  we  And  of  the  linkable  stones 
chiefly  quartz  in  small  fragments;  lower  down  all  are  well  rounded,  forming 
pebbly  gravels. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  nature  has  selected  the  rocks  used  by  the  tide-water 
peoples  and  has  distributed  them  in  groups  varying  with  original  location, 
with  hardness,  with  toughness,  with  shape,  and  with  size. 

The  effect  of  the  conditions  of  distribution  upon  the  stone  art  of  the  various 
districts  was  necessarily  very'  pronounced.  One  community  located  conveni- 
ently to  deposits  of  large  bowlders  used  large  stones,  and  the  tools  shaped 
from  them  average  large.  Another  community  located  in  a pebble-bearing 
district  utilized  pebbles,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  utilization,  and  this 
people  had  few  large  tools  and  many  small  ones,  the  average  size  being  very 
small.  Dwellers  in  quartzite-bearing  districts  had  quartzite  tools;  those  hav- 
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in g quartz  deposits  had  quartz  tools,  and  those  residing  near  the  base  of  the 
highland  had  many  varieties  of  stone,  and  hence  used  a much  greater  diversity 
of  stone  tools,  since  the  working  qualities  or  capacities  of  each  stone  varies 
from  the  rest. 

As  a result  of  these  conditions  the  tide-water  Potomac  is  rich  in  chipped 
tools  both  of  quartzite  and  quartz  of  home  production.  The  Patuxent  yields 
a large  percentage  of  quartz  tools,  most  of  which  are  native.  The  Potomac 
yields  to  the  collector  a large  percentange  of  large  tools;  the  Patuxent  a large 
percentage  of  small  ones.  These  remarks  relate  to  the  native  varieties  of  ma- 
terial and  implements  made  from  them.  Exotic  materials  had  their  own  pe- 
culiar distribution,  which  will  be  examined  farther  on. 

Nearly  all  rude,  bulky  implements  of  chipped  stone  and  all  failures  or  re- 
jects of  manufacture  are,  as  a matter  of  course,  found  upon  or  near  the  sites 
from  which  the  raw  materials  were  derived.  Rejects  are  large  and  clumsy  on 
the  upper  tide-water  Potomac,  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  bowlders  avail- 
able. They  are  small  on  the  Patuxent  because  the  pebbles  utilized  were 
small. 

Again,  the  percentage  of  the  failures— the  turtle  backs  and  other  refuse  of 
manufacture — decreases  rapidly  with  the  distance  from  the  source  of  supply  of 
the  raw  material,  extending  little  beyond  it.  On  the  source  of  supply  of  the 
raw  material  failures  and  finished  implements  or  rejects  would  exceed  finish' 
ed  implements  in  numbers,  but  beyond  this  the  latter  are  almost  wholly  pre- 
valent. So-called  paleolithic  forms— the  rejects  of  manufacture— are  thus 
confined  to  limited  areas,  the  areas  producing  the  raw  material:  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  in  various  sections  of  the  country  before  the  true  nature  of  these 
forms  was  known  certain  localities  were  thought  to  have  been  especially  fav- 
ored by  paleolithic  man. 

It  would  thus  appear  from.what  has  been  said  that  the  artificial  distribu- 
tion of  materials  is  limited  by — is  a modification  of— the  natural  distribution, 
and  that  each  class  of  artificial  object  is  scattered  in  a way  peculiar  to  itself: 
but  the  human  agent  is  an  important  factor.  Other  things  being  equal,  hu- 
man distribution  of  small  things  is  far,  of  large  objects  near;  implements  of 
war  and  the  chase  travel  far,  domestic  utensils  remain  near:  improvised  arti- 
cles or  devices  are  near,  highly  elaborated  and  valuable  objects  go  far;  with 
thoroughfares  distribution  is  far,  across  thoroughfares  it  is  near.  Much-occu- 
pied sites  are  richly  stocked  with  utensils,  and  slightly  occupied  spots  have  but 
few;  sites  near  the  source  or  sources  of  supply  have  a wealth  of  art.  very  dis- 
tant ones  have  almost  nothing;  sites  convenient  to  a plentiful  supply  of  one 
material  have  many  tools  of  that  material,  sites  remote  from  any  of  the 
sources  have  a limited  supply  from  many  sources.  A sedentary  people  will 
not  distribute  widely:  wandering  or  semi-sedentary  tribes  will  transport  their 
possessions  to  many  distant  places,  and  sites  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  in 
turn  will  have  diversified  art  remains.  It  may  be  further  noted  that  on  sites 
devoted  to  single  or  simple  industries  the  range  of  tools  will  be  small  and  on 
sites  where  occupations  were  varied  the  range  will  be  large,  and  that  where 
peoples  were  varied,  occupations  varied,  materials  varied,  and  time  long  we 
will  have  the  widest  range. 

The  tide-water  peoples  were  by  no  means  content  with  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  province  in  which  they  lived,  although  these  naturally  received 
first  attention.  Not  being  favored  by  nature  in  the  quality  and  range  of  their 
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materials,  they  seem  to  have  searched  far  and  near  for  those  finer-grained 
homogeneous  varieties  so  much  used  in  other  regions.  They  sought  flint  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  fully  a hundred  miles  beyond  the  tide-water  limit; 
they  discovered  a slaty-appearing  volcanic  porphyry,  called  rhyolite,  in  South 
mountain,  75  miles  northwest  of  "Washington,  and  jasper  and  argillite  were 
obtained  from  eastern  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  It  is  probable  that  in 
some  cases  the  tide-water  peoples  made  long  journeys  in  search  of  these  rocks 
and  spent  short  seasons  quarrying  and  roughing  out  the  blank  forms  and  se- 
lecting choice  bits  to  be  carried  home.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  ma- 
terial from  these  distant  places  may  have  reached  the  lowland  by  exchange  or 
trade,,  'and  a certain  amount,  not  ascertainable,  of  the  supply  of  implements 
of  exotic  materials  is  no  doubt  due  to  visits  and  incursions  by  peoples  occupy- 
ing the  regions  of  source  of  supply;  for  example,  jasper  may  have  been  brought 
by  the  Susquehannocks  of  the  north,  and  flint  by  the  Monacans  of  the  west.  It 
may  be  that  in  time,  by  careful  comparison  of  the  forms  of  implements  char- 
acterizing the  various  exotic  materials,  something  may  be  suggested  of  the 
presence  of  neighboring  peoples  in  or  at  least  of  their  influence  upon  the  art 
of  the  tide-water  region.  Distribution  is  very  general,  implements  made  of 
all  of  the  varieties  of  stone  mentioned  being  scattered  more  or  less  fully  over 
the  Chesapeake-Potomae  country  as  far  south  as  James  river. 

Jasper,  the  quarries  of  which  have  recently  been  located  by  Mr.  H,  C.  Mer- 
cer, of  Philadelphia,  is  more  plentiful  in  the  upper  Chesapeake  and  Susque- 
hanna regions.  Argillite,  which  was  obtained  in  the  Delaware  valley,  did  not 
find  its  way  to  any  great  extent  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  although  several 
caches  of  blades  have  been  discovered  in  the  middle  Chesapeake  region,  and 
implements  are  occasionally  found.  Rhyolite  implements  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  Patuxent  and  Potomac  valleys,  and  especially  in  those  portions  of 
them  adjoining  South  mountain.  The  quarries  of  this  stone  are  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  the  head  of  the  Monocacy,  and  the  implements  are  very  numerous 
on  that  stream,  and  fragments  of  considerable  size  have  been  carried  far  down 
the  Potqmac.  Transportation  was  no  doubt  mainly  by  water.  Probably  one- 
fourth  of  the  spear  and  arrow  points  of  the  Potomac  region  are  made  of  this 
rock.  Flint  of  a dark  or  blackish  hue  was  used  in  making  smaller  projectile 
points,  as  were  also  quartz  and  jasper.  These  materials,  breaking  naturally 
into  small  pieces,  were  not  well  fitted  for  the  making  of  large  implements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  these  exotic  materials  we  have  in  the  tide-water 
country  very  few  large  or  rude  implements,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  failures 
of  manufacture  are  rare,  save  those  that  result  from  breakage  during  such 
specializing  and  finishing  operations  as  were  conducted  subsequently  to  trans- 
portation from  the  quarry.  Of  quartz  and  quartzite,  the  native  flakable 
stones,  there  are  countless  rejects  of  manufacture  of  all  grades,  as  previously 
described. 

It  may  be  said  of  quartzite  and  quartz  that  a portion  of  these  materials— 
perhaps  a large  portion.,  especially  of  the  latter— were  secured  from  the  high- 
land'beyond  the  tide-water  limit,  and  no  one  can  say  from  the  examination  of 
ordinary  finished  implements  of  these  materials  whether  or  not  they  were 
made  from  a native  bowlder  or  from  a foreign  mass  or  flake:  but  the  presence 
of  countless  numbers  of  the  rejects  of  manufacture  from  quartz  and  quartzite 
bowlders  and  pebbles  within  the  tide-water  area,  and  the  rarity,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  of  refuse  of  manufacture  in  the  highland,  seem  to 
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make  the  true  conditions  clear. 

Cut,  pecked,  ground,  and  polished  implements  of  usual  types  are  common  in 
this  region.  Soapstone,  used  in  making  pots,  pipes,  sinkers,  and  ornaments, 
was  quarried  in  hundreds  of  places  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  highland. 
The  unfinished  objects  are  found  on  the  quarry  sites -and  upon  dwelling  sites 
near  by.  The  finished  utensils  and  implements  are  scattered  far  and  wide, 
but  grow  less  plentiful  as  we  approach  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  picks  and 
chisels  used  in  working  the  soapstone  are  confined  to  the  quarries  and  their 
vicinity. 

Axes,  celts,  and  the  like  were  made  for  the  most  part  of  tough  bowlders  of 
volcanic  and  granite  rocks,  obtained  from  the  stream-beds  or  from  the  high- 
land. Failures  resulting  from  the  manufacture  of  these  implements  are  fre- 
quently found  upon  village  sites  along  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams.  Re- 
jection or  failure  was  not  uncommon  even  after  the  pecking  operations  began, 
and  breakage  under  the  pecking  hammer  was  not  rare.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  in  many  cases  these  implements  were  reduced  to  approximate 
shape  by  flaking,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  several  classes  of  flaked  rejects,  pe- 
culiar in  shape  and  exceptional  in  material.  These  objects  are  of  very  rude 
forms  that  they  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  very  primitive  implements,  thus 
providing  another  trap  for  the  unwary  paleolith  hunter. 

The  liability  of  the  various  stone  implements  of  the  tide-water  region  to 
transportation  is  approximately  expressed  in  the  following  partial  list.  Be- 
ginning with  those  least  subject  to  transportation  and  ending  with  those  most 
subject  to  it,  we  have  the  following  tentative  order: 

Mortars,  generally  improvised  from  bowlders  having  at  least  one  concave 
surface  which  was  gradually  deepened  by  use.  They  were  probably  rarely  far 
removed  from  the  site  of  their  first  utilization.  Many  improvised  tools  and 
utensils,  mullers,  pestles,  hammer-stones,  etc.,  were  equally  home-stayers,  as 
they  were  merely  natural  shapes  picked  up  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  oc- 
casion. 

Sharpened  bowlders,  improvised  chopping  or  bone-breaking  tools,  occur 
on  all  river  sites  where  bowlders  were  at  hand.  The  edge  or  point  was  made 
by  removing  one  or  more  flakes.  They  were  not  transported  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  bowlder-producing  area. 

Notched  and  sharpened  bowlders,  improvised  axes,  picks,  or  hoes, 
closely  related  to  the  preceding,  but  intended  to  be  hafted.  Their  transporta- 
tion was  but  slight,  as  they  are  rarely  found  beyond  the  range  of  deposits  of 
heavy  bowlders.  Half  a dozen  blows  with  a hammer-stone  were  sufficient  to 
fashion  one  of  these  objects. 

Picks  and  chisels  for  working  soapstone  traveled  but  little  beyond  the 
quarries  and  the  neighboring  villages  where  the  finishing  was  done.  These 
consist  of  rude,  sharp  stones,  of  axes  and  celts  worked  over  or  “upset”  to  secure 
good  points,  and  of  thick  leaf-shaped  chisels  reduced  to  approximate  shape  by 
flaking  and  then  ground  to  an  edge  at  one  or  both  ends. 

Net-sinkers  are  not  common  and  are  usually  rude.  They  were  probably- 
carried  back  and  forth  to  some  extent  along  the  streams. 

Pestles,  cylindrical  stones  symmetrically  shaped  and  well  finished  by  peck- 
ing, were  apparently  carried  from  place  to  place  and  perhaps  for  long  dis- 
tances. 

Hammer- stones:  Many  of  these  objects  were  improvised  from  bowlders 
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and  were  quickly  cast  aside,  as  already  indicated,  but  others  were  carried  far 
out  into  the  non-bowlder-bearing  region,  where  they  acquired  by  use  or  were 
given  purely  artificial  contours. 

Soapstone  vessels  are  widely  distributed,  reaching  in  rather  rare  cases 
points  100  miles  or  more  from  the  highland  in  which  the  material  was  quar- 
ried. 

Grooved  axes,  celts,  scrapers,  drills,  knives,  spear-points,  arrow- 
points,  as  well  as  pipes  and  ornaments,  were  freely  transported,  covering 
the  full  range  of  the  peoples  employing  them,  and  not  infrequently,  no  doubt, 
passing  from  district  to  district  through  other  hands. 

Rejects  resulting  from  failures  in  specialization  of  transported  forms  and 
from  attempts  at  remodelling  of  worn  or  broken  tools  are  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  rejects  of  the  roughing-out  processes  are  not  seriously  affected  by 
the  transporting  agencies,  remaining  mainly  upon  the  shop  sites. 

Some  of  the  eccentricities  of  distribution  may  be  illustrated  by  examples, 
sites  having  varying  relations  to  the  deposits  of  raw  material  being  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  as  follows: 

1.  On  a site  of  quarrying  and  manufacture  where  dwelling  was  inconveni- 
ent, as  on  the  bluffs  of  Rock  creek,  the  work  was  confined  mainly  to  roughing 
out  leaf-shaped  blades,  and  the  series  of  art  forms  comprise  a limited  range, 
including  turtle-backs  and  other  kinds  of  rejects  and  refuse.  Nothing  exotic, 
nothing  finished,  nothing  that  might  not  readily  be  classed  as  ‘‘paleolithic”  by 
our  American  advocates  of  the  idea  of  a rude  stone  age,  was  found  in  three 
month’s  work  upon  the  shop  sites  of  Rock  creek. 

2.  On  a site  of  quarrying  and  manufacture  where  dwelling  was  practicable 
and  where  lodges  were  actually  pitched  to  a limited  extent,  we  find  intermin- 
gled with  the  rude  forms  some  specialized  ones  and  a few  tools  of  exotic  ori- 
gin. such  as  projectile  points  of  rhyolite  and  axes  and  celts,  as  at  Riggs’  mill, 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Washington. 

3.  On  a site  of  manufacture  and  at  the  same  time  of  extensive  dwelling,  as 
at  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  where  much  raw  material  was  at  hand,  all  varieties  of  re 
fuse  and  of  rude  forms  are  found;  likewise  well-shaped  and  wholly-finished 
specimens  of  flaked  tools  of  local  origin  prevail.  There  are  also  all  the  cut, 
pecked,  and  polished  tools  and  ornaments  common  to  village  sites.  Besides 
these,  many  exotic  materials  in  varied  forms  are  found. 

4.  On  a village  site  where  no  raw  material,  save  small  quartz  pebbles,  is 
found  there  will  be  a full  range  of  small  quartz  rejects  and  of  small  quartz  im- 
plements, with  a liberal  supply  of  finished  implements  of  exotic  materials  av- 
eraging small. 

5.  On  a site  remote  from  all  sources  of  raw  material,  as  on  the  eastern 
shore,  the  objects  average  small  and  are  much  varied  in  material  and  style, 
having  come  far.  through  numerous  peoples  and  from  many  sources. 

Typical  illustrations  of  the  two  last  mentioned  varieties  of  sites  are  difficult 
to  find,  for  the  reason  that  in  all  sections,  even  far  out  toward  the  present 
ocean  beach,  there  are  occasional  ice-borne  bowlders  and  fragments  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  these  were  collected  by  the  natives  and  used  for  mortars,  mul- 
lers,  and  for  various  flaked  and  pecked  implements,  and  such  objects  destroy 
the  entire  simplicity  of  conditions  conceived  for  the  sites  described. 

A synoptical  statement  is  made  in  the  accompanying  plate,  which  exhibits 
many  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  flaked-stone.  archaeology  of  this  pro- 
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vince,  and  indicates  clearly  the  points  most  requiring  attention  in  other  reg- 
ions. The  stories  of  the  origin  and  form  of  the  materials,  of  manufacture,  re- 
jection, elaboration,  transportation,  storage,  specialization,  and  use  are  all  ex- 
pressed or  suggested.  Four  materials  are  represented,  two  native,  in  the 
form  of  bowlders,  and  two  exclusively  exotic  and  derived  from  mass  deposits- 
Each  series  indicates  the  course  of  development  through  which  most  of  the 
finished  forms  passed  between  the  first  stroke  given  to  the  shapeless  stone  and 
the  finished  work  of  art. 

In  the  first  and  second  series  all  the  forms,  from  the  bowlder  to  the  most 
minute  art  shapes,  are  represented  in  solid  lines,  being  exclusively  tide-water 
art.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 are  shop  rejects,  turtle-backs,  etc.,  and  are  not 
implements.  Nos.  7,  8.  and  9 are  roiighed-out  forms,  blanks,  blades  ready  for 
further  specialization,  and  are  not  necessarily  implements  although  they 
were  available  as  knives  and  scrapers.  The  numbers  from  10  to  18  are  special- 
ized forms  derived  mainly,  no  doubt,  from  bowlders,  and  include  knives, 
spear-points,  arrow-points,  and  perforators  or  drills. 

The  second  series  comprises  forms  derived  mainly  from  quarts  pebbles,  and 
which  are  naturally  smaller  than  the  quartzite  forms.  They  are  drawn  in  sol- 
id lines,  being  of  native  derivation.  Nos.  1.  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  and  7 are  shop  rejects, 
turtle-backs,  and  are  not  implements.  No..  8 is  a profile,  showing  the  ordinary 
“peak”  or  hump  of  the  reject.  Nos.  9,  10  and  11  are  successful  blades,  which 
may  have  been  employed  as  knives  or  scrapers,  but  were  usually  intended  for 
specialization  into  arrow-points,  spear-points,  perforators,  etc.,  as  indicated  in 
Nos.  12  to  20. 

The  third  series,  consisting  of  objects  of  rhyolite,  is  drawn  partly  in  solid 
lines  and  partly  in  dotted  outlines.  Those  in  solid  lines  comprise  transported 
and  specialized  objects  and  were  collected  in  the  tide-water  country.  Those 
in  dotted  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  arid  f are  the  rejects  of  manufacture  and  are  not 
found  in  the  tide-water  country,  being  obtained  only  on  the  quarry-shop  sites 
in  Adams  Co.,  Pa.  The  successful  blades,  illustrated  in  g,  h.  and  i.  were  car- 
ried away  from  the  quarry  to  be  used  as  they  are  or  for  specialization  when 
the  succeeding  forms,  j to  q,  were  needed.  The  whole  tide-water  province  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  forms  from  g to  q. 

The  fourth  series,  composed  of  articles  of  jasper,  repeats  very  closely  the 
conditions  of  the  third  or  rhyolite  series.  The  sizes  average  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  the  minuter  cleavage  and  inferior  massiveness  of  the  rock.  The  re- 
jects of  manufacture,  indicated  in  dotted  lines,  are  obtained  mainly  from  the 
recently  discovered  quarries  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Other  quarries  may 
yet  be  found,  and  some  of  our  rivers  furnish  occasional  bits  and  pebbles  of 
this  material.  The  cache  and  finished  objects,  g to  q,  are  widely  scattered  ov- 
er the  tide-water  region. 

Stone  implements  have  been  studied  as  to  form,  material  and  use,  but  there 
has  been  no  systematic  study  of  manufacture,  and  origin  and  distribution 
have  been  greatly  overlooked.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  taking 
up  the  stone  implements  of  a region  each  leading  material  be  traced  back  to 
its  source,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  a study  can  be  made  of  the  work  of 
quarrying,  shaping,  transporting,  and  finishing.  Each  form  or  class  of  imple- 
ment will  thus  be  found  to  have  left  in  its  wake  a trail  of  "wasters”  or  rejects 
peculiar  to  itself.  Until  these  are  understood,  selected,  and  set  apart  there  is 
necessarily  much  confusion. 
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It  is  Seen  by  a study  of  the  accompanying  plate  that  a half  or  more  of  the 
native  flaken  forms  of  this  region  are  actualiy  not  implements.  The  separa- 
tion is  approximately  indicated  by  the  upper  braces  marked  ‘mot  implements” 
and  “implements.”  It  will  be  observed  that  this  division  separates  the  cache 
forms  or  blanks  of  the  middle  column  into  two  parts.  Portions  of  this  class 
of  objects  were  mere  quarry  shapes  distributed  to  be  elaborated  when  needed, 
but  some  of  them  were  probably  utillized  in  their  blank  shape  as  knives,  etc., 
and  some  show  a slight  degree  of  specialization,  as  in  No.  9 of  the  first  series, 
and  thus  properly  take  their  place  with  implements.  Nearly  all  of  the  speci- 
mens shown  in  this  vertical  column  are  actual  cache  finds. 

This  study  brings  out  other  features  of  flaked-stone  art  which  have  not 
been  understood  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  much  embarrassment  and  to 
much  useless  discussion  on  the  part  of  those  wrho  have  been  talking  of  rejects 
as  implements.  Each  material  gives  different  forms  of  rejects.  Each  form 
of  material  gives  its  own  styles  of  rejects.  Each  implement  leaves  its  own  pe- 
culiar rejects.  If  in  the  tide-water  country  six  varieties  of  stone  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fiaked  implements,  if  two  of  these  materials  occur  in  dis- 
tinct forms  and  if  one  of  them  was  employed  in  making  two  distinct  types  of 
implements,  then  there  would  be  found  here  ten  lines  of  refuse  or  “wasters,” 
each  furnishing  its  own  peculiar  types  of  rude  forms.  Several  of  these  genet- 
ic lines  have  already  been,  as  illustrated  in  accompanying  plate,  more  or  less 
fully  traced  and  the  rejects  separated  from  the  implements.  In  other  sections 
of  America  and  in  certain  provinces  of  Europe  there  may  be  many  more  than 
ten  distinct  evolutionary  series,  and  in  Europe  so  many  centuries  and  succes- 
sive culture  periods  have  passed  and  so  much  has  been  obliterated  by  thous- 
ands of  years  of  metal-age  occupation  that  the  phenomena  there  must  be  both 
complex  and  obscure.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  European  students  of 
rude  fiaked  stones  have  not  been  more  discriminating  than  most  of  their  pu- 
pils in  this  country,  there  is  still  work  to  be  done  there. 

The  distribution  of  cut,  pecked,  ground,  and  polished  stone  implements, 
and  the  refuse  of  their  manufacture,  is  governed  by  laws  similar  to  those  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  flaked  stone. 

Each  province,  district,  and  site,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  supplied  with  art 
remains  brought  together  by  the  various  agencies  of  environment— typograph- 
ic, geologic,  biologic,  and  ethnic— and  the  action  of  these  agencies  is  to  a large 
extent  susceptible  of  analysis,  and  this  analysis,  properly  conducted,  consti- 
tutes a very  large  part  of  the  science  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  examine  in  this  place,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of  stpne  upon  the  hab- 
its, customs,  arts,  industries,  etc.,  of  the  inhabitants  qf  the  region,  for  it  is 
plain  that  so  important  an  element  of  environment  must  have  a most  decided 
influence  upon  all  departments  of  culture,  but  such  a study  would  carry  me 
far  beyond  the  limits  set  for  this  sketch;  besides,  such  a work  can  be  conduct- 
ed to  better  advantage  where  all  the  phenomena  of  human  existence  are  ob- 
servable as  with  living  tribes,  and  the  laws  of  culture  evolution  thus  derived 
are  applicable  to  all  cases  and  fully  answer  the  needs  of  anthropology. 


[Plate  and  Explanation  on  next  page.] 
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Explanation  of  Plate. 

This  synoptical  grouping  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  flaked  stones  found  in 
the  tide- water  country  will,  in  a great  measure,  serve  as  a key  to  the  whole 
subject  of  flaked  stone  art  in  eastern  North  America,  and  will  suggest  a prac- 
tical method  of  treatment  for  all  sections.  Varieties  of  flaked  implements 
not  included  in  this  series  are  of  rare  or  exceptional  occurrence  in  the  tide- 
water country  or  belong  to  what  I have  designated  extemporized  tools. 

Specimens  drawn  in  solid  lines  are  obtained  from  the  tide-waiter  region. 
Those  in  dotted  lines  are  not  found,  save  in  rare  cases,  within  that  region, 
having  been  left  as  refuse  in  the  quarries  in  Pennsylvania  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 

The  two  upper  lines  have  their  genesis  mainly  in  bowlders  and  pebbles:  the 
lower  lines  are  derived  from  materials  quarried  from  the  mass.  The  left-hand 
vertical  column  contains  usual  forms  of  failures,  rejected  in  most  cases  on  ac- 
count of  defective  fracture  which  resulted  in  too  great  thickness,  thinness 
being  essential.  Our  so-called  “paleolithic  implements’’  belong  in  this  col- 
umn. 

The  middle  column  contains  blades  derived  as  indicated  in  the  left-hand 
column.  They  were  carried  away  from  the  quarries  and  shops  to  be  used  as 
they  are,  or  to  be  further  elaborated.  They  are  often  found  in  caches  or 
hoards  where  they  were  left  by  owners  or  traders.  Some  are  slightly  special- 
ized, as  9 in  the  first  line  and  i in  the  third  line. 

Quarry  products  at  the  transportation  stage  are  necessarily  not  uniform  in 
character.  The  blades,  etc.,  accepted  and  carried  away  at  one  time  may  be 
ruder  or  less  finished  than  those  accepted  and  carried  away  at  another  time. 
In  the  third  line,  f,  a reject  from  the-  quarry  refuse  may  be  more  refined  in 
shape  than  the  transported  and  cached  form  g.  Transporting  and  caching  of 
raw  material  on  the  one  hand  and  of  finished  implements  on  the  other  are  not 
unknown,  but  caching  was  mainly  the  result  of  transporting  and  storing  of 
roughed  out  implements  in  quantities  not  at  once  needed,  and  this  was  usual- 
ly due  no  doubt  to  the  intermittent  nature  of  quarry  production. 

The  right-hand  column  contains  series  of  specialized  forms,  arrow-points, 
spear-points,  knives,  drills,  etc.,  derived  in  the  main  as  indicated  in  the  gen- 
etic series.  The  smaller  points  were  often  made,  no  doubt,  from  stnail  frag- 
ments or  chips,  but  the  process  was  essentially  the  same. 

The  process  employed  in  roughing  out  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  specializa- 
tion was  that  of  free-hand  percussion  with  hammer-stones.  The  finishing  was 
probably  mainly  by  pressure  with  tools  of  bone. 

The  grouping  as  indicated  by  the  braces  should  be  carefully  studied. 


Exotic  Materials.  Native  Materials. 
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Origin,  form-genesis,  and  distribution  of  the  flaked  stone  implements  of  the  tide-water  region  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  scale  varies  from  1-3  to  1-6. 
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PRIMITIVE  REMAINS  IN  THE  SAGINAW  VALLEY,  MICH- 
IGAN. 


[BY  HARLAN.  I.  SMITH,  SAGINAW,  E.  S.,  MICH.] 

The  Ayres  Mound. 

The  Ayres  Mound,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  situated  on  the  property  of  Mr. 

E.  R.  Ayres,  about  60  feet  north  of  the  office  of  the  Ayres  Lumber  Company, 

i.  e.,  on  lot  43,  of  the  James  Riley  Reservation  in  the  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich- 
igan. 

Although  not  a large  mound  this  was  a very  typical  example  of  the  earth 
structures  in  the  Saginaw  Valley.  It  was  about  34  feet  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  in  height;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  once  been  of  a much 
greater  altitude  having  since  been  slowly  reduced  by  nature’s  forces.  When 
tirst  seen  by  the  writer,  in  1889,  this  mound,  being  covered  with  grass  and 
flowers,  had  much  the  appearance  of  a neglected  flower  bed.  It  was  of  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  large  round  beds  so  common  to  the  lawns  of  the  ad- 
jacent premises. 

The  earth  structures  and  in  fact  nearly  all  traces  of  primitive  man  in  the 
valley,  including  village  sites  and  open  air  work  shops,  were  located  near  some 
water  course.  So  It  was  with  the  Ayres  Mound;  it  being  built  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  which  lies  parallel  with  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Emerson 
Bayou  at  a point  280  feet  from  the  natural  bank  of  that  body  of  water.  The 
bayou,  a branch  of  the  Saginaw  river  having  several  small  tributaries,  was  in 
early  times  a favorite  place  for  hunting  and  fishing.  Even,  of  late  years, 
ducks  and  similar  game  have  frequented  its  borders,  while  its  waters  teemed 
with  pickerel,  bass,  and  other  fine  fish.  With  such  attractions  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  locality  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  people. 

The  part  of  the  ridge,  upon  which  the  mound  was  built,  lying  between  it 
and  the  bayou,  is  of  a fine  gravel  overlying  which  is  a dark  sandy  loam;  while 
the  part  where  the  mound  stood,  and  extending  away  from  the  water,  is  of 
clay  over  which  the  same  rich  surface  soil  is  found,  extending  for  some  dist- 
ance eastward.  The  spot  is  nearly  always  dry  and  the  rich  soil  would  produce 
in  abundance  those  agricultural  products  which  the  early  people  of  the  valley 
were  known  to  raise. 

When  the  writer  first  visited  this  interesting  locality  the  entire  ridge  was 
covered  by  an  apparantly  primeval  forest  of  oak,  elm,  maple,  walnut  and  other 
fine  trees.  On  the  nortwest  edge  of  the  mound  itself  stood  an  oak  7 ft.  4 in. 
in  circumference,  showing  that  the  structure  was  of  considerable  age. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Grant,  a neighboring  resident,  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  this  mound.  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  scarcely  been  noticed  and  it  is 
not  included  in  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas’  “Catalogue  of  Prehistoric  Earthworks” 
recently  issued  from  the  bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Permission  to  explore  the  work  was  granted  by  Mr.  Ayres,  the  owner  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  was  situated,  early  in  April,  1892.  The  mound  was  then 
photographed,  carefully  measured  and  staked  out  preparatory  to  beginning 
the  excavations.  April  19  the  excavation  began  in  earnest.  The  workmen 
dug  a trench,  down  to  hard-pan,  along  the  western  edge  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  mound.  This  trench  was  then  carried  eastward,  taking  in  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  work  and  going  down  to  undisturbed  soil;  that  is,  all  the  soil 
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and  other  materials  that  had  been  placed  by  the  builders,  were  removed  and 
carefully  examined. 

On  arriving  at  the  middle  of  the  section  it  was  found  that  there  would  not 
be  time  to  complete  the  exploration  at  that  visit,  so  a narrow  trench  was  con- 
tinued eastward  through  the  center  of  the  mound,  in  order  to  get  a drawing 
of  a cross  section.  Having  thoroughly  explored  the  southwest  quarter  of  the 
mound  and  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  structure  in  cross  section.  wTe  aband- 
oned the  work  for  that  time  just  before  sun  down.  On  returning  some 
months.later  to  complete  the  exploration,  we  found  that  some  “relic  hunter’’ 
had  dug  over  the  entire  mound.  Further  work  on  our  part  was  therefore  im- 
possible, and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  results  of  our  former  ex- 
ploration of  a portion  of  the  structure.  So  completely  was  this  southwestern 
quarter  of  the  mound  examined  that  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  sci- 
entific interest. 

This  mound,  like  many  of  the  mounds  we  had  opened,  showed  stratification. 
The  first  layer,  just  below7  the  sod,  was  about  19  inches  thick,  and  composed 
of  a dark  sandy  muck  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  surface  soil 
of  the  surrounding  wroods.  Below7  this  was  a layer,  varying  from  1 to  I inches 
in  thickness,  composed  of  black  soil  partly  burned  and  thickly  mixed  with 
charcoal  particles.  Between  this  layer  of  black  material  and  the  original  sur- 
face of  the  clay  below  wais  a thin  stratum  of  pure  and  white  ashes.  This  stra- 
tum varied  from  a mere  streak  to  a layer  two  inches  in  thickness.  Inter- 
mingled in  the  ashes  were  some  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  below  this  ash 
layer  was  the  original  clay.  It  had  been  burned,  almost  to  the  hardness  of 
brick  in  places.  This  burned  layer  of  clay  wras  about  five  inches  thick  at  its 
maximum,  and  below  it  there  were  no  indications  of  previous  disturbance  by 
human  agencies.  In  the  asli  layer  at  a point  about  eight  inches  west  of  our 
center  stake  was  found  a single  copper  bead.  This  bead  was  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a small  marble  and . was  much  corroded.  Over  eighty  copper 
beads  and  several  copper  implements  have  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  this  mound. 

Ten  feet  west  of  the  center  stake  and  about  14  inches  south.  w7e  discovered 
in  the  black  layer  a leaf-shaped  implement  and  four  feet  south  of  this  a fine 
scraper  of  chert  was  thrown  out  of  the  surface  soil.  In  the  black  layer  we 
found  many  pieces  of  diabase  and  other  hard  rock  which  showed  unmistaka- 
ble evidence  of  intense  heat,  being  cracked  and  checked  in  every  direction. 
Here  too  w7e  found  large  pieces  of  chert  concretions  such  as  are  found  near 
Bay  Port,  Mich.,  and  were  so  much  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  locality  as  a 
raw  material  from  which  to  fashion  their  implements.  These  were  all  much 
burned.  In  the  surface  layer  wTere  found  many  pieces  of  this  chert  which  had 
not  been  burned  and  which  sliow7ed  where  flakes  had  been  taken  off  for  the 
manufacture  of  knives  and  arrow-points.  All  the  chipped  implements  found 
in  the  mound  or  near  it,  were,  without  a doubt,  fashioned  from  this  same  con- 
cretionary chert.  Many  scrapers  and  flake  knives  were  also  found  in  this  sur- 
face layer,  all  showing  concentric  structure,  and  undoubtedly  made  of  mater- 
ial from  the  region  of  Bay  Port. 

In  the  narrow  trench,  about  19  inches  east  of  the  center  stake  and  in  the 
black  layer  we  found  two  fragments  of  pottery  about  one  half  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  coated  with  a black  layer  on  what  had  been  the  inside  of  the  pot, 
while  the  outer  part  was  the  color  of  yellow  clay.  The  material  was  thickly 
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mixed  with  quartz  grains;  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  dish  had  been  orna- 
mented with  slight  depressions,  made  with  some  sharp  instrument,  dotted  all 
over  the  surface  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch.  In  the 
surface  layer,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  mound,  a fragment  of  a finely 
polished  celt  was  found.  This  had  been  made  of  a greenish  colored  argillite. 

Such  were  the  results  of  our  exploration  of  the  Ayres  mound.  From  such 
results  alone  little  can  be  known  of  its  builders. 

Several  years  ago  workmen,  while  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a salt  block 
about  300  feet  west  from  the  mound  and  180  feet  from  the  bank  of  the  bayou, 
came  upon  a number  of  human  skeletons.  These  were  at  the  unusual  depth 
of  over  four  feet,  which  was  possibly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  above  the 
old  surface.  This  has  been  done  in  the  vicinity  by  the  piling  up  of  the  light 
sand  by  the  wind  in  long  dunes.  Among  these  graves  were  found  bear  teeth, 
deer-bones,  and  culinary  refuse  in  general.  From  the  large  number  of  fish- 
bones found,  one  might  conclude  that  these  people  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  locality  near  the  bayou  and  that  much  of  their  subsistence  was 
obtained  from  its  waters.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  no  implements  of  de- 
fense or  utensils  for  domestic  use  were  discovered  with  the  remains;  while  at 
the  mound  only  300  feet  distant  such  objects  were  found  in  abundance. 

The  land  of  the  vicinity  is  fast  being  built  upon  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
city  is  already  encroaching  upon  the  remaining  monuments  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  exploration  may  be  made  before  all  trac- 
es of  these  early  people  have  been  obliterated.  Many  of  the  remains  of  the 
primitive  American  peoples,  all  over  our  country,  have  been  destroyed  not 
only  in  carrying  out  business  enterprises,  but  also,  ’tis  pity,  by  ruthless  “relic 
hunters”. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  in  the  future  careful  scientific ex- 
amination be  made  of  all  such  remains,  that  are  in  danger  of  destruction,  and 
that  the  results  of  such  exploration  be  preserved  for  future  study  and  compar- 
ison. It  is  from  such  work  only  that  we  may  hope  to  learn  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican races. 


STONE  IMAGE  OR  IDOL. 


The  interesting  relic  here  to  be  described  is  shown  in  figure  1,  front  and 
side  views.  It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  Dr.  R.  T.  Miller,  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.  It  was  found  by  a sixteen-year-old  son  of  Americus  Bunch  while  plow- 
ing upon  his  farm  one  mile  north  of  Lakeville,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  June  20, 
1884.  The  soil  from  which  it  was  taken  was- low  and  marshy,  and  the  image 
was  in  an  inverted  position.  It  is  composed  of  a dark  grey  sand  stone  which 
is  deeply  pitted  or  weather-beaten  showing  evidence  of  age. 

It  is  complete  or  all  there  ever  was  of  it,  excepting  what  time  and  the  ele- 
ments have  worn  away.  It  is  eight  and  one  half  inches  high. 

The  meditative  and  peaceful  countenance  of  this  object  does  not  appear  to 
show  any  Indian  characteristics.  The  high  cheek  bones  are  wanting,  and  the 
nose  although  curved,  does  not  show  that  prominence  which  distinguishes  the 
Indian  race.  The  face  is  square  and  broad,  and  the  head  short.  It  was  per- 
haps made  by  that  “peaceable  short  headed  race”  mentioned  by  Moorehead  in 
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his  “Primitive  Man  in  Ohio”. 

Mr*  Tylor  in  his  “Early  History  of  Mankind.”  regards  the  presence  of  idols 
amongst  uncivilized  races  as  denoting  not  only  the  entity  of  a religious  idea, 
but  also  the  cooperation  of  something  like  art  and  imagination.  Sir  John 
Lubbuck,  in  his  “Origin  of  Civilization”,  says;  “The  worship  of  idols  charac- 
terizes a somewhat  higher  stage  of  human  development."  Col.  C.  C.  Jones  in 
his  “Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians”,  confidently  affirms  that  the  South- 
ern Indians  or  those  of  Georgia  were  not  idol  worshippers.  He  seems  to  re- 
call himself  on  page  430  of  his  valuable  work,  and  admits  that  subsequent  in- 
vestigations prove  by  the  discovered  presence  of  the  images  themselves,  that 
at  some  time  or  other  idol-worship  of  some  sort  was  here  practiced.  Of  all 
the  Southern  tribes  most  addicted  to  this  kind  of  worship,  the  Natchez  stand 
preeminent.  An  old  writer.  Pere  le  Petit,  says:  “The  Natchez  have  a temple 


Figure  1. 

filled  with  idols.  Their  idols  are  images  of  men  and  women  made  of  stone 
and  baked  clay”. 

The  editor  owrns  a baked  clay  head  of  grotesque  form,  about  three  inches 
high,  found  in  Mississippi,  probably  made  by  these  Indians.  Through  the 
face  from  cheek  to  cheek  is  a round  perforation  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  nose  is  fantastically  turned  upward,  and  the  e;irs  are  more  ani- 
mal like  than  human.  On  top  of  the  head  is  a perfect  circle.  They  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  Sun:  their  great  chief  was  named  after  this  star,  and  claimed 
that  from  it  did  he  derive  his  origin.  Undoubtedly  true,  for  do  we  not  ail 
owe  our  beginning  to  this  bright  luminary?  Think  for  one  moment  of  the 
horrors  a sudden  extinction  of  our  celestial  orb  would  produce.  To  the  untu- 
tored and  savage  mind  was  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  a matter  of  awe.  The 
cold  produced  in  its  departure  caused  death  and  suffering,  for  cold  means 
death  and  heat  life,  which  came  again  when  the  celestial  stranger  returned  or 
rose  in  the  heavens. 
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There  was  paid  homage  to  the  symbol  which  the  great  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse gave  to  his  people  for  their  welfare.  May  not  then,  this  idol  be  a repre- 
sentation of  that  power,  and  the  circle  on  the  head  of  the  clay  image  represent 
a sun  symbol? 

Dr.  C.  F.  Causey,  of  Sartartia,  Miss.,  is  the  owner  of  a very  fine  image  nine 
inches  high.  It  was  found  a short  distance  from  where  he  lives.  The  Natch- 
ez too  may  have  been  the  makers  of  it.  We  hope  it  .may  later  on  be  figured  in 
this  journal.  A.  F.  B. 


KANSAS  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Two  Mounds  in  Atchison  County. 

[BY  GEORGE  J.  REMSBERG.] 

About  five  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Atchison,  on  a stream  called  Owl 
creek;  is  an  old  Indian  village  site.  Such  places  are  innumerable  in  Atchison 
county,  but  the  one  on  Owl  creek  is  probably  the  most  extensive.  The  scope 
of  the  village  covers  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The  earth  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  burned  in  many  places  and  is  intermixed  with  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  chips  of  flint,  bones  of  animals,  and  all  kinds  of  broken  and 
unfinished  implements. 

One  day  while  visiting  this  old  village  site,  the  writer  concluded  that  he 
would  make  further  search,  thinking  there  might  be  some  mounds  or  graves 
in  the  vicinity.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  a lofty  and  rugged  hill,  directly  op- 
posite to  the  village  site,  and  lie  had  not  searched  a great  while  before  his 
most  sanguine  expectations  were  fulfilled.  On  the  projecting  point  of  the 
bluff,  overlooking  the  Missouri  river,  he  discovered  two  mounds,  about  one 
hundred  yards  apart.  He  went  home,  procured  a spade  and  pick,  and  with 
his  two  brothers  and  C.  A.  Bruner,  again  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  mounds 
for  the  purpose  of  making  excavation.  At  the  depth  of  about  two  feet  human 
bones  were  found.  They  were  badly  decomposed  and  only  small  pieces  could 
be  removed,  and  they  would  cri  mble  instantly  with  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  bones  had  evidently  been  under  the  action  of  fire,  for  some 
of  them  were  badly  charred,  and  pieces  of  charcoal,  burned  earth,  and  stones 
showing  marks  of  fire,  were  found  among  the  remains.  The  writer  sent  some 
of  the  bones  to  the  curator  of  archaeology  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  about  them,  and  he  replied  that  there  wras  no  evidence  of  the 
bones  being  burned.  This  gentleman  is  certainly  mistaken.  According  to 
physiological  research,  if  a bone  is  burned  and  all  the  animal  matter  be  not 
consumed  the  bone  will  become  black,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  animal 
matter  is  all  consumed  the  bone  will  retain  its  whiteness  and  can  be  crumbled 
into  a plain  white  residue.  If  we  accept  the  theory  of  physiology,  which  is  a 
very  reasonable  one,  we  are  re  ady  to  admit  that  the  bones  found  in  these 
mounds  had  been  more  or  less  burned. 

The  work  of  excavation  wras  not  finished  the  first  day.  our  time  being  quite 
limited;  but  a few  days  afterwards  the  writer,  in  company  with  J.  F.  Oli- 
phant,  of  Atchison,  re-visited  the  mounds  and  resumed  the  work.  No  relics 
of  importance  were  found.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a small  flint  arrowpoint 
and  another  worked  flint.  In  the  other  was  found  a broken  spearhead  and 
some  chips  of  flint.  The  position  of  the  bodies  could  not  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, as  most  of  the  bones  had  crumbled  away,  and  what  few  remained  were 
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scattered  around  promiscously.  It  seems  that  they  were  buried  without  any 
attempt  at  regularity.  In  one  of  the  mounds  in  the  southeast  corner  was 
found  a piece  of  jaw-bone  containing  a few  teeth,  and  in  the  other  a few  frag- 
ments of  charred  skull  were  uncovered  in  the  east  end.  Although  only  a mat- 
ter of  conjecture,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  human  sacrifices  had 
there  been  offered,  and  after  the  bodies  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire  without  being  entirely  consumed,  the  remains  were  left  in  an  irregular 
position  and  covered  with  earth  and  stones. 

The  mounds  were  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  two 
feet  in  height.  Each  mound  contained  a stone  vault  measuring  two  by  four 
feet.  The  stones  which  composed  these  vaults  show  unmistakable  signs  of 
fire.  There  was  a layer  of  flat  stones  over  the  top  of  each  vault,  and  also  a 
layer  of  stones,  forming  a circle  around  the  mounds  at  the  base.  The  mounds, 
although  they  present  an  ancient  appearance,  cannot  be  ascertained  how  old 
they  are.  Such  mounds  are  found  at  intervals  along  the  bluffs  of  the  Missou- 
ri river,  all  the  way  from  Omaha  to  St.  Louis. 


ANCIENT  PIPE  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


[by  l.  y.  mc  whorter.] 

The  writer  has  in  his  collection  of  relics  an  ancient  pipe  resembling  a cer- 
tain type  found  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  their  explorations  of  mounds  in  the 

This  pipe,  of  which  a full  sized  cut  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  is  made  of  fine  grit  stone,  moderate- 
ly hard,  of  a blueish  cast,  and  was  found  in  a 
ploughed  field  near  Willow  Grove,  Jackson 
County,  West  Virginia. 

The  perforations  bear  the  usual  character- 
istics of  ancient  pipes,  viz:  a wide  opening 
with  a gradual  narrowing  as  they  approach  a 
point  of  juncture,  that  is,  funnel  shaped. 

The  pipe  weighs  one  and  three  quarter 
ounces,  and  will  hold  about  as  much  as  a la- 
dies good  sized  thimble. 

But  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  hu- 
man face  and  head  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  bowl. 

The  eyes  are  simple  dot  like  depressions. 
The  nose  is  not  prominent,  apparently,  having  been  to  a certain  extent,  worn 
away,  the  natural  sequent  of  long  exposure  to  the  elements.  The  mouth  is 
represented  by  twro  distinct  groove  like  depressions,  below  which  is  a small, 
yet  well  defined  chin. 

Radiating  from  a point  at,  and  below  each  eye,  and  extending  downward 
and  outward  in  a fan  like  expansion  over  each  cheek,  are  four  lines  or  grooves. 
Two  similar  lines  are  draw  horizontally  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  fore- 
head. Starting  at  angles  with  the  lower  of  these  horizontal  lines  are  two  of 
like  form  which  extend  down  either  side  of,  and  expand  along  the  base  of  the 
nose  to  the  upper  lip.  The  marks  on  the  cheeks,  says  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Holmes, 
who  examined  this  pipe,  are  “tear  lines,  a common  thing  in  shell  work.” 
These  lines  certainly  give  to  the  face  a sad  and  melancholly  expression  of 
countenance. 

Sculptured  pipes  are  found  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
ploughed  fields,  but  in  stone  graves,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  stupendous  and 
mysterious  mounds.  In  point  of  archaeological  interest  they  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  form  of  relics  left  us  by  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  America. 

The  caricature  of  the  human  visage  portrayed  in  primitive  sculpture, 
whether  of  individual  characteristics  or  of  racial  types,  wall  continue  to  be  an 
object  of  more  than  special  interest  to  the  Anthropologist. 


Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 


Figure  1. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Display  of  Archaeological  Ig- 
norance. 

Recently  was  brought  before  the 
archaeological  public  a privately  print- 
ed pamphlet,  so  produced  because,  I 
suppose,  no  reputable  publishing  house 
would  lend  its  name  to  the  production, 
by  one  Francis  Worcester  Doughty,  a 
member  of  “The  American  Numismat- 
ist and  Archaeological  Society”,  of  New 
York  City,  entitled,  “Evidences  of 
Man  in  the  Drift.”  Its  great  absurdi- 
ty causes  the  writer  to  notice  it  in  this 
journal,  and  one  is  almost  compelled, 
In  glancing  over  its  contents,  to  infer 
that  the  author  has  on  the  subject  of 
the  drift,  with  its  accompanying  so- 
called  remains  of  man  gone  daft. 

This  numismatist,  for  he  appears  to 
know  more  about  coins  than  he  does 
of  archeology,  wishes  his  readers  to 
believe  that  the  drift  which  covers  a 
large  surface  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere was  not  caused  by  the  great 
glaciers  of  geologists,  but  by  a comet 
suddenly  striking  the  Earth.  He 
agrees  with  the  theory  of  the  Hon.  Ig- 
natius Donnelly,  who,  in  his  work, 


“Rag  Narok,  or  The  Age  of  Fire  and 
Gravel,”  contends  that  the  drift  was 
really  produced  by  such  a collision. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Doughty,  your  works 
of  art  came  with  the  comet?  Like 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Doughty  refers  his 
readers  to  passages  taken  from  the  Bi- 
ble to  verify  his  statements.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  gathered  a large  number 
of  glacial  nodules  and  pebbles  and  clay 
stones  containing  iron,  and  because  of 
strange  shape  and  having  on  them  dif- 
ferent colors  caused  by  chemical  action 
wants  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are 
remains  of  human  art.  The  iron 
stones  are  to  him  “not  natural  concre- 
tions but  archaeological  objects  of  the 
highest  interest”.  “Hundreds  of  them 
more  critically  examined  failed  to  pro- 
duce one  unmarked  by  the  hand  of 
man.” 

To  him,  or  according  to  his  the- 
ory, have  human  hands  living  in  the 
Tertiary  period  of  geological  time 
painted  his  precious  iron-stone  nodules 
red,  yellow,  purple,  blue,  green,,  black, 
white  and  brown.  Not  only  did  they 
know  how  to  wse  all  these  colors:  but 
they  had  a way  of  marking  their 
stones,  proving  that  they  also  had  an 
alphabet.  Where,  oh  where!  are  the 
upholders  of  the  theory  of  the  degen- 
eration of  the  human  race?  Verily,  in 
Mr.  Doughty  they  will  find  a most  de- 
sirable champion.  He  has  found  prin- 
cipally the  shape  of  the  human  head 
both  full  faces  and  in  profiles.  The 
features  of  some  are  Indian  with 
feathered  head  dresses:  then  the  Cau- 
casian type  “often  heavily  bearded  and 
of  different  styles  of  cuts.” 

The  features  of  the  negro  are  also 
present,  painted  black,  and  too  the 
Celt  with  “heavy  red  beard  an^  mus- 
tache”. The  forms  of  the  dog.  horse, 
sheep,  rabbit,  black- bear,  wolf,  man- 
like-ape, elephant,  green-adder,  par- 
rot, smaller  birds  and  dolphin  or  whale 
are  also  present. 

On  st  ones  which  he  calls  tablets  are 
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represented  human  and  animal  forms 
in  groups,  and  one,  he  says,  shows  “a 
man  with  Caucasian  features  sitting 
in  the  presence  of  several  highly  color- 
ed individuals  who  approach  him  with 
bowed  heads.  In  each  instance  either 
the  seated  figure  holds  a staff  bearing 
the  head  of  a serpent,  or  the  staff  is 
held  before  or  behind  him  by  another. 
The  seated  figure  always  wears  a most 
elaborate  feathered  crown,  resembling 
that  worn  by  the  Palenque  figures.” 

These  highly  cultured  (?)  painters 
followed  the  Chinese  style  of  coloring. 
“The  artists  of  the  drift  like  the  Chi- 
nese had  do  idea  of  perspective,  but 
were  possessed  of  another  idea  termed 
space  economy.  The  large  figures  are 
made  up  of  many  smaller  ones,  and  the 
designs  hard  to  decipher.  Thus  one 
figure  contains  many.  A foot  in  one 
group  is  liable  to  serve  as  a head  in  an- 
other: the  arm  of  one  becomes  the  leg 
of  another,  and  so  on  through  a per- 
plexing infinity  of  detail  seemiugly 
hopeless  at  first,  but  after  a little  pa- 
tient study  easily  understood”. 

Our  author  says  “it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand such  artistic  methods”.  For  the 
first  time  does  the  writer  agree  with 
him,  and,  I am  certain  my  readers 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Here  is  another  point  of  peculiar  im- 
portance which  “must  be  touched  up- 
on’’. “Many  of  the  tablets  contain  a 
layer  of  clay  through  the  centre,  off 
from  which  the  top  can  always  be  lift- 
ed by  a slight  tap  on  the  side,  or  by 
applying  the  thumbnail  to  a frequent- 
ly occurring  indentation.  This  inter- 
ior layer  of  clay  presents  a second  face 
as  perfect  as  the  first,  and  in  every 
case  is  found  worked  up  with  figures 
or  painted.  The  bond  of  union  is 
sometimes  a shoulder  of  harder  clay  to 
which  the  top  leaf  has  been  cemented, 
but  oftener  the  same  blackish  sub- 
stance already  alluded  to.  In  many 
instances  of  the  larger  tablets  these 
leaves  are  not  fastened  together  at  all, 


although  matching  each  other  perfect- 
ly. In  such  cases  all  sides  are  worked 
up  into  pictures,  and  a glance  is  suffic- 
ient to  show  that  no  permanent  union 
ever  could  have  existed  between  the 
leaves.  Single  leaves  are  sometimes 
found.  Still  another  point  is  that  in 
all  the  smaller  tablets  there  are  slots, 
finger  holes  cut,  which  not  only  adjust 
themselves  to  a man’s  hand,  blit  are 
invariably  arranged  in  such  a manner 
that  the  finished  face  is  exposed  when 
the  tablet  is  held.  Many  of  the  tab- 
lets are  finished  on  both  sides,  others 
have  one  side  left  rough.”  One  of 
these  wonderful  books  was  exhibited 
before  the  society  while  delivering 
this  ridiculous  piece  of  nonsense. 

He  claims  to  have  taken  from  this 
comet  ary  drift  a sculptured  human 
head  weighing  600  pounds,  and.  most 
wonderful!  predict^  that  the  “old  man 
of  the  mountain”,  that  freak  of  the  el- 
ements in  the  mountains  of  ISew 
Hampshire,  cut  into  the  form  of  a gi- 
gantic human  profile  will  be  found  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  the 
sphynx  and  pyramid  worked  out  in 
colossal  size  untold  ages  ago  by  the 
men  of  the  drift.  What  a wonderful 
folk  these  drift  people  must  have  been! 
They  even  made  coins;  at  least  so  we 
are  told  by  this  numismatist  for  he 
found  them. 

The  production  of  eighteen  pages  is 
filled  from  first  to  last  with  the  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  statements,  as- 
sertions a true  archaeologist. would  not 
for  a moment  give  'a  thought,  and 
much  less  print.  It  may  therefore  be 
asked  why  so  much  space  has  been  giv- 
en to  this  freak  which  would  be  worthy 
of  a place  in  some  second  rate  dime 
museum.  Simply  to  warn  those  who 
may  in  the  future  become  possessed  of 
it,  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
careless  anventurer’s  ignorance,  a mis- 
conception from  title  page  to  last,  and 
written  by  one  who,  in  his  wild  imag- 
ining, thinks,  without  valid  reason,  he 
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sees  in  glacial  and  rolled  stones  re- 
mains of  human  art,  when  indeed  they 
are  but  the  result  of  Earth’s  elements 
and  chemical  action.  A publication 
of  this  stamp  certainly  does  a great 
amount  of  injury,  and,  both  writer  and 
his  unwise  publication  should  be  sup- 
pressed. A.  E.  Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Scrapers  and  Gunflints. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

Most  collectors  have,  no  doubt,  like 
myself,  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  similarity  of  the  so-called  scrap- 
ers, to  the  ancient  gunflints.  In  fact 
the  difference  is  so  slight  that  in  some 
cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
one  from  the  other.  Both  have  the 
same  flat  face,  the  rounded  back,  and 
the  delicately  chipped  edge:  and  then 
the  size  is  in  most  cases  nearly  the 
same.  In  looking  over  some  forty 
specimens  in  my  collection,  I And  but 
a slight  variation  in  size  and  shape, 
the  largest  being  I by  f of  an  inch,  and 
the  smallest  I by  f of- an  inch.  Most 
of  them- are  finished  only  on  one  edge, 
though  a few  of  the  smaller  ones  have 
all  four  edges  neatly  beveled;  I think 
this  form  is  not  common. 

Now,  I have  given  this  subject  some 
attention,  and  I have  often  wondered 
if  many,  if  not  all  of  the  scrapers,  were 
not  intended  by  the  Indians  to  be  used 
as  gunflints.  After  this  country  was 
settled  by  the  Whites,  many  of  the 
Indians  obtained  flint-lock  guns.  In 
course  of  time  the  flints  were  either 
lost  or  broken,  and  the  gun  was  use- 
less. In  that  case  what  would  be  more 
natural  than  for  the  owner  to  try  to 
make  some  substitute?  and  not  having 
the  proper  flint  to  take  the  material 
most  convenient,  that  would  best 
serve  his  ends.  Some  of  my  specimens 
from  West  Virginia  are  of  chirt,  but 
here  in  eastern  Massachusetts  I find 
them  of  nearly  every  kind  of  stone 


that  an  arrowpoint  could  be  made 
from,  porphyry,  f el  cite,  and  quartz. 
It  vrould  be  strange  if  a man  capable 
of  making  the  fine  and  delicate  arrow, 
the  finished  gouge  and  celts,  the 
grooved  axe  and  hammered  pestle, 
should  be  obliged  to  lose  the  use  of  his 
gun  for  the  want  of  a flint.  I should 
lose  much  of  my  respect  for  his  skill  if 
I thought  him  incapable  of  finding  a 
substitute.  He  was  not  the  Yankee 
that  I take  him  for  if  he  did  not  make 
something  that  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose. Nearly  every  piece  that  I have 
was  found  in  the  fields  where  relics 
were  most  plenty.  One  fine  flint  was 
taken  from  the  edge  of  a shell-heap  on 
the  Maine  coast.  While  near  there  I 
found  arrows  of  the  Kineo  flints. 

I have  never  found  any  trace  of  use 
on  the  finely  chipped  edge  of  either 
scraper  or  flint;  that  being  evidently 
the  edge  that  was  fastened  in  the  gun, 
while  the  other,  or  thin  edge,  shows 
mark  of  much  use.  In  fact  from  their 
form  they  would  seem  to  be  better 
suited  to  use  in  a gun  than  to  be  held 
in  the  hand,  and  used  to  scrape  -with. 

Charles  A.  Perkins. 

Jan.  26,  1893. 


NOTES. 

The  Canstattand  Neanderthal 
Skulls. 

Even  in  some  very  late-  treatises  on 
archaeology  and  ethnology  I observe 
that  there  is  still  talk  of  the  v“race  of 
Canstatt”  and  the  ‘‘race  of  Neander- 
thal,” these  imaginary  races  of  ancient 
Europe  being  supposed  to  be  represent- 
ed by  the  skulls  found  in  those  respec- 
tive localities.  The  late  M.  de  Quat- 
refages  was,  I believe,  responsible  for 
the  erection  of  these  skulls  into 
“types”,  and  for  the  theories  of  prehis- 
toric ethnography  based  upon  them. 

It  should  be  recognized,  once  for  all, 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  foundation  for 
these  scientific  dreams.  In  neither 
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instance  did  the  locality  in  which 
these  skulls  were  found  guarantee 
them  any  high  antiquity.  The  Can- 
statt  skull  was  unearthed  along  with 
Roman  pottery,  and  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
A.  D.  The  Keanderthal  skull,  on 
which  still  greater  stress  has  been  laid, 
and  casts  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
most  archaeological  museums,  was  not 
dug  up  at  all.  but  was  picked  up  in  a 
gully  which  had  been  washed  in  the 
mountain  side,  and  came  from  dear 
knows  where.  Probably  there  had 
been  an  old  graveyard  farther  up  the 
hill,  but  by  no  means  one  in  quater- 
nary times.  The  fragment,  moreover, 
is  so  fragmentary,  and  presents  such 
evident  signs  of  pathologic  processes, 
that  it  is  more  than  daring  to  assume 
it  as  the  typical  cranium  of  any  race. 

These  and  many  allied  facts  in  the 
same  direction  were  admirably  brought 
out  in  a discussion  last  August  at  the 
meeting  of  the  German  Anthropolog- 
ical Assocaition  by  such  speakers  as 
Yon  Holder.  Virchow,  Kollman.  and 
Fraas.  Their  arguments  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  the  unimportance  of 
these  remains. 

* 

* * 

The  Co-Existence  of  the  Mam- 
moth and  Man. 

Vot  long  since;  the  distinguished 
and  venerable  archaeologist,  J.  Hteen- 
strup.  of  Copenhagen,  published  a pa- 
per examining  the  discoveries  in  Eu- 
rope which  are  supposed  to  prove  the 
contemporaneity  of  man  with  the 
mammoth:  and  reached  the  conclusion 
that  not  only  is  the  evidence  inade- 
quate. but  for  climatic  and  geologic 
reasons  no  such  co-existence  was  pos- 
sible. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  German 
Anthropological  Association  Professor 
Virchow  quoted  Steenstrup's  conclu- 
sion and  endorsed  it.  as  did  also  others 
present.  The  “reindeer  period*'  was 
the  remotest  to  which  they  were  wil- 
ling to  assign  the  appearance  of  man 
in  Europe  on  existing  evidence.  The 
artefacts  of  mammoth  teeth  and  bones 
found  in  the  caves  were  asserted  to  be 
from  fossil  remains  picked  up  by  the 
cave  men.  Where  such  artefacts  are 
found  in  gravels  along  with  mammoth 
bones,  they  would  say  that  these  grav- 
els are  themselves  posterior  to  the 
reindeer  period,  and  hence  contain  ob- 
jects of  various  preceding  periods. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the 


delineation  of  a mammoth  on  a bone 
from  the  Lena  cave  in  the  south  of 
France.  This  was  but  discussed,  be- 
ing probably  considered  of  question- 
able origin.  In  theLmited  States  two 
such  delineations  have  been  brought 
forward.  They  are  both  strikingly 
similar  to  this  French  original,  which 
has  long  been  made  familiar  to  Amer- 
ican readers  through  various  publica- 
tions. Both  proceed  from  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  river.  One  is  on  shell 
and  one  on  stone.  I have  examined 
both  originals  very  carefully,  and 
apart  from  the  vagueness  which  sur- 
rounds the  finding  of  both,  for  purely 
technical  reasons  I believe  both  to  be 
recent.  There  still  lacks  conclusive 
evidence  that  man  and  the  mammoth 
were  contemporaneous  in  the  area  of 
the  United  States. — Dr.  D.  G.  Brin- 
ton.  in  Science.  Vo.  523.  p.  79.  Febru- 
ary 10,  1893. 
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exchange  for  prehistoric  relics. 

One  copy  of  Mac  Lean’s  “Mound 
Builders'*,  new.  in  cloth  binding,  for 
fine  Indian  relics  or  standard  histori- 
cal or  scientific  works.  L.  V.  McWhor- 
ter. Berlin.  W.  Va. 

Wanted: — Indian  relics  or  State 
geological  reports,  in  exchange  for  a 
good  microscope.  Send  full  descrip- 
tion of  what  you  have  and  receive  de- 
scription. etc.,  of  microscope.  S.  W. 
Collett.  Alexandria,  Ind. 

I wile  exchange  fractional  TJ.  S. 
currency  in  good  to  uncirculated  con- 
dition for  fine  Indian  relics,  large 
spear  heads  7 to  10  inches,  or  a Hint- 
lock  pocket  pistoi  in  good  condition. 
All  answered.  C.  E.  Tribbett.  Thorn- 
town.  Ind. 
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ANCIENT  VILLAGE  SITES  ALONG  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 
AND  DURHAM  CREEK. 

[BY  CHARLES  LAUBACH.] 

Tlie  subject  of  ancient  villages  and  residences  is  one  which  we  believe  will 
interest  some  of  our  readers.  We  propose  to  treat  it  in  connection  with  the 
Delaware  river  sand  and  gravel  deposits,  and  the  archaeological  significance  of 
the  latter.  Although  not  a new  theme  to  us,  some  new  material  has  accumu- 
lated which  has  a tendency  to  establish  our  earlier  assertions  in  this  line  more 
firmly;  lienee  we  desire  to  put  the  old  and  new  forth. 

The  prevalence  of  village  life  among  prehistoric  man,  before  the  advent  of 
the  European  will  probably  not  be  disputed,  yet  we  shall  go  over  a few  facts  to 
show  that  it  did  exist. 

History  and  tradition  furnish  ample  proof  that  this  custom  prevailed  among 
the  later  Indian  tribes.  They  had  their  favorite  places  of  shade,  although  at 
times  they  may  have  spent  their  time  in  temporary  encampments.  The  suc- 
cession of  races  betokened  by  the  relics  found  at  great  depths,  as  well  as  on 
the  surface  and  intermediate  positions,  show  that  village  life  existed  through 
all  periods. 

The  relics  found  at  great  depth  are  not  usually  of  the  same  material  nor  fin- 
ish as  those  left  by  tribes,  after  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  yet  they  are 
often  found  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  lat- 
er Indians,  even  as  late  as  1700.  showing  that  prehistoric  man  occupied  the 
same  localities  as  a place  of  residence.  Prehistoric  man  roamed  the  forests 
and  streams  in  quest  of  game  and  fish,  while  the  later  Indians  added  agricul- 
ture, to  augment  their  food  supply. 

The  identification  of  prehistoric  village  sites  is  a somewhat  difficult  thing  to 
do,  yet  it  has  been  done  in  several  cases  in  this,  as  wTell  as  in  other  localities. 
There  are  many  places  in  this  vicinity  where  villages  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted, and  in  some  of  these  localities  relics  and  fire-burnt  stones  have  been 
found  deep  underground  in  a geological  position  denoting  great  age.  This 
would  indicate  that  near  the  same  spot  in  an  earlier  epoch  ancient  man  also 
had  their  abode.  Several  such  localities  have  from  time  to  time  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  of  which  we,  in  this  article,  will  endeavor  to  describe 
three.  One  at  Coifeetown,  at  the  junction  of  Frey’s  Run  with  the  Delaware 
river;  another  at  Riegelsville,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  river;  and  an- 
other at  Morgantown,  on  the  north  bank  of  Durham  creek,  where  a small 
stream  (Brandywine)  empties  into  the  aforesaid  stream. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  prehistoric  man  as  well  as  the  later  Indian 
and  European,  all  apparently  selected  the  same  spot  for  their  homes.  The 
beautiful  in  nature  attracted  the  untutored  savage  as  well  as  the  more  civiliz- 
ed white  population,  as  the  villages  and  towns  now  occupying  the  same  spots 
testify.  The  same  appreciation  of  natural  advantages  existed  among  all  races 
in  every  epoch. 
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It  is  noticable  that  all  the  ancient  village  sites  are  near  lakes  or  streams 
where  game  was  known  to  abound.  The  relics  of  the  Indians  scattered  over 
the  surface  are  in  most  localities  more  numerous  than  those  found  at  a great- 
er depth;  this  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  primitive  man’s  needs  were 
few. 

We  propose  describing  the  villages  in  their  order: 

I.  The  first  or  Coffeetown  village,  located  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Del- 
aware river,  in  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  extending  from  the  northern  base  of 
the  second  spur  of  the  South  mountains,  across  Frey's  Run.  a distance  of  over 
half  a mile.  The  spot  was  long  known  to  collectors  of  Indian  relics.  This 
was  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
place.  Tradition  tells  us  that  an  Indian  trail  was  discernable  in  early  times 
leading  across  the  mountain  to  the  Durham  meadow,  where  the  Indians  oft- 
en met  around  their  council  fires.  The  trail  lias  disappeared,  and  a public 
highway  now  occupies  the  route  across  the  mountain,  diverging  to  the  right 
on  its  southern  side.  The  place  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  the  same 
locality  was  occupied  at  two  widely  separate  times. 

1st.  The  relics  of  the  later  Indians  may  here  be  found  scattered  over  the 
surface,  and  through  the  soil  to  a depth  of  over  two  feet. 

2d.  Relics  and  fire  places,  burnt  stones  and  charcoal  are  found  twelve  feet 
under  the  surface,  lying  directly  on  limestone  soil.  The  covering  being  post 
glacial  sand  and  gravel.  Height  above  present  river  level,  fifty  feet,  and  dis- 
tant from  the  river  one  hundred  yards.  The  hearths  and  relics  were  exposed 
a few  years  ago.  by  quarrymen  while  quarrying  sand  J‘er  building  purposes. 
Covering  the  hearths  is  a fine  alluvial  deposit  three  feet,  thick,  on  which  rest 
eight  feet  of  alternate  sand  and  layers  of  gravel  c.  pped  by  a foot  of  sandy  soil. 
The  hearths  are  of  small  boulders,  covering  an  area  of  several  square  feet: 
charcoal  was  found  covering  the  hearths  and  near  by  in  the  debris  a number 
of  stone  implements,  of  argillite,  steatite  and  flint. 

Prof.  Holmes,  chief  of  the  F.  S.  geological  survey  accompanied  by  Prof.  Sal- 
isbury, II.  C.  Mercer,  Esq.,  and  the  writer,  visited  this  locality  in  September 
last,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  forthcoming  report  by  Mr.  Mercer,  for  a 
full  and  detailed  description  of  this  interesting  spot. 

II.  The  second  location  where  an  Indian  village  existed,  and  where  abund- 
ant evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that  a prehistoric  people  once  occupied  the 
same  site,  is  at  Riegelsville,  Bucks  Co..  Pa.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river,  extending  north  and  south  a distance  of  nearly  a mile.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  a mile  west  were  located  a group  of  mounds,  destroyed  in 
1865.  the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  The  mounds  were  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  six  to  eight  in  height.  They  were  probably  used 
as  observatories,  judging  from  the  excellent  view  obtained  here  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Indian  trail  leading  from  the  village  on  the  river 
across  the  intervening  space  being  discernible  in  earlier  years. 

After  the  freshet  in  the  Delaware  river,  June,  1862.  which  worked  away  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  later  Indian  village,  and  at  the  same  time  uncov- 
ered a portion  of  a prehistoric  dwelling  place  the  writer  picked  out  of  the  sol- 
id embankment,  at  a depth  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet  from  the  surface,  a 
large  number  of  stone  implements  of  argillite,  such  as  spear-heads,  arrow- 
points,  etc.  We  do  not  remember  finding  a single  relic  of  jasper  at  this  depth, 
but  numerous  burnt  and  fire-broken  boulders  used  for  hearths  by  these  primi- 
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tive  people.  Before  the  freshet  we  picket  up  several  hundred  weight  of  stone 
implements  from  the  surface;  many  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Dr.  Swift  col- 
lection, Pardee  Hall,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  collection 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  in  the  writer's  collection  in  the  mu- 
seum of  American  Archmology  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

III.  The  third  locality  where  undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
earlier  people  than  the  later  Indians  has  been  discoved  is  at  Morgantown,  on 
the  north  bank  of  Durham  creek,  about  a mile  west  from  the  Delaware  river 
on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  writer.  This  site  is  specially  worthy  of  consid- 
eration, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  place  was  occupied  by  a people  whose  his- 
tory is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity;  and  further  that  the  place  ages  after- 
wards was  again  the  resort  of  the  later  jasper  implement  manufacturers.  It 
is  located  on  an  alluvial  plateau  of  pre-moraine  (Columbian)  gravel,  twenty 
feet  above  the  water  of  Durham  creek,  extending  along  said  creek  a distance 
of  500  yards  to  the  Brandywine,  where  it  turns  an  angle  following  the  course 
of  the  latter  stream  and  valley  about  one  half  mile.  When  the  site  was  first 
put  under  cultivation  in  1865  by  the  writer,  several  small  mound-like  caches 
were  unearthed  containing  rude  implements  of  argillite.  The  mounds  were 
lined  inside  with  small  boulders  the  whole  covered  with  about  twelve  inches 
of  .soil.  Over  the  surface  were  strewn  numerous  implements  of  jasper,  also 
fire  places  and  hearth  utilized  by  the  later  Indians.  At  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  this  site,  a limestone  quarry  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1886.  In  opening 
the  quarry  it  was  found  necessary  to  dig  away  quite  a large  portion  of  this 
glacial  gravel  and  debris;  after  driving  an  open  cut  into  the  gravel  a distance 
of  about  fifty  feet,  and  a perpendicular  front  or  breast  of  18  to  20  feet  of  grav- 
el, against  the  limestone  formation,  the  quarrymen  came  upon  a circular 
hearth  composed  pi nci pally  of  potsdam  sandstones,  and  a few  boulders,  fire- 
burnt  and  splintered;  a few  rude,  but  dubious  stone  implements  were  found 
here,  but  the  hearth  was  undoubtedly  artificial. 

At  the  extreme  northern  end  of  this  site  while  a force  of  workmen  in  1891 
were  digging  a well  several  hammer  stones  were  unearthed.  The  chipping 
firound  the  edges  of  the  implements  was  beyond  questions  the  work  of  some 
human  being  and  the  position  where  the  relics  were  found  denoted  great  age 
in  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  The  glacial  deposit  at  this  spot  is  twenty 
five  feet  in  thickness,  the  implements  were  found  at  a depth  of  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface.  Northeast  of  this  locality  about  500  yards  was,  until  recent- 
ly. a small  lakelet  now  already  filled  up,  around  which  many  rude  relics  were 
picked  up.  most  of  which  showed  distinctive  features  of  manufacture. 

A recent  and  an  early  period  are  here  evident.  Everything  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  implements;  their  geological  position,  where  found,  etc.. — 
in  fact  everything  on  the  one  hand  pointing  to  a recent  and  not  long  continu- 
ed abode  in  the  spot  by  the  later  Indians;  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  anti- 
quity of  man's  existence  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware. 

The  explorations  of  the  glacial  gravels  in  the  Delaware  valley,  have  brought 
to  light  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  a race  of  men  existed  in  this  valley 
in  pre-glacial  times,  and  that  the  implements  found  buried  in  these  gravels 
were  lost  by  that  ancient  peoples.  Here  they  roamed  the  primeval  forests, 
and  fished  in  the  ancient  lakes  and  rivers.  Here  they  fixed  their  abode  for 
the  living,  and  the  burning  place  for  their  dead,  whose  ashes  were  buried  with 
elaborate  ceremonies. 
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“MAN  AND  HIS  WORKS”  AT  THE  WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION. 


Supplementary  to  “American  Antiquities  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion,” which  appeared  as  a reprint  in  The  Archaeologist,  Yol.  I,  Y o.  2, 

February,  1893. 

It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  note  the  recent  change  in  the  location  of 
the  collections  and  other  indoor  exhibits  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Exposition  for 
much  more  space  than  it  was  ytossible  to  grant.  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  led 
to  the  suggestion  for  another  new  building. — this  now  being  erected  upon  the 
fair  grounds  is  415  feet  long  by  225  feet  wide,  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  “An- 
thropological Building.” 

In  it  will  be  exhibited  the  archaeological  collections,  and  in  fact  all  of  the 
objects  coming  under  division  “M,”  that,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and 
as  stated  in  the  reprint,  to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made,  would 
otherwise  have  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  building  of  Manufactures-  and 
Liberal  Arts. 

The  motto,  “Man  and  His  Works”  will  adorn  this  new  building  in  which  so 
much  will  be  shown  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  humanity  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. American  Anthropologists  will  surely  be  well  pleased  to  have  a build- 
ing with  a name  covering  all  the  sections  of  Division  "M”,  and  that  acknowl- 
edges pure  science  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  especiallay  in  a branch  which, 
although  recognized  as  an  important  study  in  Europe,  has  only  of  late  become 
so  considered  in  this  country.  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  will  now  have  a building 
for  his  department  and  will  thus  be  able  to  much  more  satisfactorily  illustrate 
the  bearings  and  relationships  of  the  various  exhibits  included  in  that  depart- 
ment than  would  have  been  possible  as  it  was  formerly  arranged.  Moreover 
the  new  building  adjoins  the  Ethnographical  exhibit,  which  will  form  such  an 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Putnam.  Now 
the  exhibits  of  the  entire  department  will  be  together,  whereas,  according  to 
the  previous  plan  the  collections  would  have  been  at  some  distance  from  the 
out-door  villages  of  native  peoples. 

On  approaching  the  Anthropological  building  the  visitor  will  pass  through 
these  villages  of  natives,  all  engaged  in  their  work,  and  thus  exemplifying 
their  true  native  customs  and  modes  of  living.  Following  on  along  the  shore 
of  the  south  pond  the  visitor  will  pass  the  canoes  of  the  various  coast  peoples, 
and  will  have  a chance  to  see  the  curious  fishing  tackle  used  by  them. 

Just  before  entering  the  building  he  will  view  the  reproduced  ruins  of  Yu. 
catan.  These  reproductions  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  If- 
Thompson,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Yucatan,  from  moulds  taken  by  him  at  the  ruins 
last  year.  Mr.  Thompson  has  returned  to  Yucatan  from  where  he  will  send 
some  tropical  vines  and  to  be  placed  on  and  about  the  reproductions  of  these 
ruins.  This  will  give  to  them  a very  beautiful  appearance  in  addition  to  the 
great  archaeological  interest  which  they  will  call  forth. 

Here  will  also  be  seen  casts  of  idols,  inscriptions,  etc.,  taken  at  Copan  by 
the  Peabody  Museum,  Honduras  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Owens. 
On  entering  the  building  the  co'lections  will  be  seen  arranged  in  cases  and  on 
the  walls. 

In  the  northern  end  of  the  gallery  will  be  established  a laboratory  of  Physi- 
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cal  Anthropology.  Here  the  visitor  may  have  his  measurements  taken  and  see 
his  place  on  the  charts  illustrating  anthropometry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibit  of  this  department,  es" 
pecially  to  anthropologists,  will  be  a library  of  the  literature  bearing  directly 
on  Anthropology.  This  library  will  be  nicely  arranged  in  a room  entirely  de- 
voted to  it,  and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  assistants  of  the  department,  who 
will  give  information  in  regard  to  the  various  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  and  will 
allowT  the  visitors  to  examine  the  same. 

A catalogue  of  this  library  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  referring  to 
both  subject  and  author.  This  catalogue  will  serve  as  a book  of  reference  and 
bibliography,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  wiio  are  interested  in  Anthro- 
pology. At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  the  library  will  be  placed  in  the  Mem- 
orial museum  of  Science  to  be  established  in  Chicago  as  a permanent  museum. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  collections  made  by  Dept.  “M”  will  also  be 
turned  over  to  this  new  museum  or  by  the  Exposition  authorities  after  the 
close  of  the  fair. 

From  first  to  last  the  exhibits  of  this  department  will  be  arranged  to  teach 
a lesson  and  to  be  an  aid  to  science.  They  will  show  the  evolution  of  man  and 
the  various  relations  of  the  men  of  the  present  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  showing  of  the  real  uses  of  anthropology  as 
a practical  study  will  do  much  to  establish  its  recognition  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  country.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  Saginaw,  (e.  s.. ) Mich. 

Chicago.  March  5.  1893. 


STORY  OF  A FORT  NEAR  MUIR,  MICHIGAN. 

In  connection  with  the  excavations  of  Indian  burial  mounds  at  Muir,  a de- 
scription of  the  fort,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  ’’Lost  Tribe'’ there- 
in referred  to.  will  not  be  amiss. 

The  fort  is  within  half  a mile  from  the  village.  It  still  retains  the  original 
intrenchment,  which  is  in  many  places  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and 
its  outlines  are  plainly  discernible.  The  outer  embankment,  where  the  dirt 
was  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  is  fully  six  feet  over  the  natural  hill  level,  and 
oak  trees  that  indicate  an  age  of  from  350  to  375  years,  grow  on  its  top.  With- 
in the  line  of  defense  is  a comparatively  level  surface,  or  plateau,  235  feet  in 
the  greatest  length,  by  nearly  150  in  width,  having  a mean  elevation  above 
the  water  flowing  at  its  base,  of  from  90  to  115  feet. 

The  Maple  river,  with  its  small  tributary  stream,  forms  a natural  boundary 
to  the  hill  for  about  seven-eighths  of  its  circuit.  The  remaining  distance  is  a 
very  abrupt  slope,  extending  eastward  in' a series  of  low  sand,  foot  hills,  in 
which  thousands  of  flint  chips  and  arrow-heads  are  found  by  any  one  search- 
ing for  Indian  relics. 

The  highest  part  of  the  enclosure  is  the  eastern  end,  where  about  one-half 
the  plateau  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  means  of  an  inner  trench  that  joins 
the  outer  trenches,  so  as  to  form  a nearly  circular  piece  of  ground.  Then  at  a 
distance  ranging  from  45  to  60  feet,  is  found  a second  division,  or  inner  de- 
fence against  the  western  extremity.  Both  inside  trenches  still  show  a de- 
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pression  of  from  one  to  three  feet  deep,  thus  forming  three  unequal  divisions 
of  the  fort  proper,  in  which,  traditions  and  Indian  legends  tell  us,  an  entire 
tribe  of  warlike  Indians  was  exterminated. 

These  legends  and  traditions  inform  us  that  about  four  centuries  ago,  or 
about  the  time  this  country  was  discovered,  a tribe  of  Indians  from  near 
where  the  ‘ ‘great  rushing  waters”  join  (probably  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  riv- 
ers) began  a war  of  plunder  on  a stronger  tribe,  further  to  the  south  (thought 
to  be  in  Arkansas  and  Texas),  which  tribe  retaliated  by  chasing  them  not  on- 
ly home,  but  a long  distance  further  north,  fighting  all  the  time  until  the 
head  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  reached,  where  a stand  was  made,  and  a 
winter  passed.  The  spring,  however,  found  the  southern  tribe  back  again, 
strongly  reinforced,  compelling  the  besieged  tribe  to  retreat  still  further 
northeastward,  until  late  in  the  fall,  on  reaching  this  hill,  the  latter  decided 
in  council,  to  retreat  no  further,  and  in  a single  day  and  night  threw  up  these 
breastworks  that  yet  speak  of  good  engineering  skill  in  undying  language. 
Here  they  considered  themselves  capable  of  withstanding  any  kind  of  siege, 
and  in  fact  they  easily  did  hold  at  bay  their  enemies,  who  were  utterly  unable 
to  ascend  the  well-defended  hillsides.  Soon  the  besieging  tribe  retreated 
southward,  defeated,  yet  not  conquered. 

Finding  themselves  free  at  last  from  molestations  and  feeling  secure  in  their 
fortifications,  they  began  wars  for  scalps  and  plunder  on  the  small  Indian 
tribes  in  the  surrounding  country,  carrying  death  and  devastation  every- 
where, and  taking  all  food  found  into  their  home,  or  hill  fort,  until  they  be- 
come, in  very  truth,  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed. 

The  spring  found  them  with  a full  supply  of  dried  food,  while  their  hunters 
had  but  to  go  forth  and  slay,  to  provide  fresh  meat  in  plenty,  and  as  the 
springs  and  streams  at  the  base  of  their  hill  furnished  them  a never-failing 
supply  of  purest  water,  they  felt  little  or  no  apprehension  of  the  danger  that 
menaced  them.  But  in  the  early  spring  their  enemies  appeared  before  them 
once  more,  with  new  determination  and  largely  increased  forces. 

The  Most  tribe”  retreated  within  the  fort  and  cast  defiance  at  their  ene- 
mies, their  supply  of  food  sufficient  to  last  until  the  approach  of  winter  would 
drive  their  warmer-blooded  foes  back  again  to  their  sunny,  southern  homes. 
But  so  fierce  and  watchful  were  the  Indians  who  had  surrounded  them,  that 
none  from  within  the  fort  might  go  down  to  the  water  for  a drink,  and  return 
alive,  as  every  one  making  the  attempt  was  killed,  by  arrows  in  the  day  and 
tomahawks  at  night. 

Seven  suns  passed  over  besieged  and  besiegers  alike,  when  during  the  night 
of  the  seventh  day  the  watchful  warriors  outside  saw  hundreds  of  dead  bodies 
rolled  down  the  southeastern  bank,  where  they  splashed  into  the  water,  for 
the  want  of  which  people  were  dying  by  hundreds  daily. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  another  four  days,  until  none  inside  were  strong 
enough  to  cast  out  their  dead.  The  besiegers  waited  yet  another  day.  and 
then  they  stormed  the  fort  in  a united  rush  up  the  hill  and  over  the  embank- 
ment. This  unresisted  horde  of  savages  were  the  only  living  things  on  the 
plateau,  saving  a score  or  so  of  the  most  hardy  warriors,  who  were  more  dead 
than  alive  from  thirst;  and  yet  a more  terrible  death  awaited  them,  for  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  refinement  of  cruelty  inherent  in  the  savage  breast,  these 
survivors  were  given  drink  and  food  to  preserve  them  for  the  slower  death  of 
torture  that  awaited  them.  Their  sufferings  terminated  the  second  day  after 
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having  been  captured.  Thus  miserably  perished  this  entire  tribe,  variously 
estimated  at  from  2,000  to  6,000  people. 

Traditions  of  the  past  inform  us  that  this  exterminated  tribe  buried  their 
dead  in  moon-shaped  mounds,  making  a covering  for  them,  through  which  not 
even  the  ground  hog  could  burrow;  that  they  kept  a watch  fire  burning  on 
these  graves  for  one  moon,  when  fresh  dirt  was  thrown  over  the  ashes,  hiding 
them  from  sight  of  all  living  men.  This  hill,  as  well  as  the  entire  surround- 
ing country  was  deserted  by  Indians  of  all  tribes,  who  held  the  hill  in  awe  and 
fear,  but  traditions  kept  alive  these  legends  of  the  annihilated  tribe. 

Other  traditions  told  how  the  children  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  captured 
in  war  or  stolen  by  stealth,  were  killed,  then  cooked  in  large  hollow  stones, 
and  eaten  by  this  peculiar  race  of  unknown  aborigines. 

Whatever  share  of  truth  may  be  in  all  these  traditions,  some  facts  seem  to 
confirm  the  stories,  such  as  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  fort  itself  and  the 
already  excavated  moon-shaped  burial  mound  with  its  fire-baked  covering. 
Beneath  the  mounds  of  dirt,  thrown  out  when  digging  the  trench  of  the  fort 
defense,  have  been  found  remains  of  large  earthenware  dishes  or  receptacles, 
one  10  inches,  the  other  over  36  inches  in  diameter,  the  small  one  burned  on 
the  inside  only,  as  though  having  been  used  as  an  incense  burner,  while  the 
large  one  was  burned  only  on  the  outside,  making  plausible  the  stories  of  can- 
nibalism, practiced  by  this  unknown  and  lost  tribe,  the  formation  of  whose 
very  jaw-bones  and  arrangement  of  teeth  show  them  to  have  been  a race  of 
flesh-eaters.  The  whole  truth  about  this  exterminated  tribe  can  never  be 
known. — Detroit  News.  Feb.  25.  1893. 
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[p»Y  .1.  R.  NISSBEY.] 

Savage  man,  although  he  could  bring  to  the  ground  his  game  with  spear, 
lance  and  arrow-head,  found  that,  in  skinning  and  cutting  it  he  needed  an  im- 
plement which  would  as  well  serve  in  its  place  as  did  his  other  utensils.  He 
was  not  long,  therefore,  in  producing  an  instrument  which,  attached  to  a 
short  handle  of  wood,  and  perhaps  often  of  bone,  served  exceedingly  well  as  a 
knife.  My  reference  to  handles  of  bone  is  caused  by  the  discovery  in  1884,  in 
the  Mariott  mound,  No.  1.  Little  Miami  Valley,  by  Dr.  Metz  and  Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  often  points  of  deer  antlers  grooved  so  that  they  were  perhaps  used 
as  handles  for  stone  knives.  Thomas  Wilson,  curator  of  the  archaeological  de- 
partment in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  writes  as  follows  of  these  handles 
on  page  640  in  the  Smithsonian  Report,  National  Museum,  1888:  ’‘Of  the  ten 

handles  one  had  a piece  of  bone  inserted  for  a cutting  or  piercing  implement, 
and  another  a bit  of  worked  flint,  but  it  was  triangular  and  had  no  relation  to 
the  leaf  shaped  implements,  and  was  to  be  classed  among  the  arrow-heads  of 
common  form.”  These  knife  and  dagger  like  objects  are  found  wherever  the 
Indian  made  his  home.  They  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  Some  have  a 
knife-like  appearance,  some  are  leaf-shaped,  while  others  are  stemmed  as  are 
many  spear  and  arrow-points. 

Uneducated  collectors  class  such  forms  into  spear  and  arrow-heads,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  that  were  they  as  arrows  shot  from  the  bow 
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they  would  carry  but  a short  distance.  The  writer  contends  that  it  was  only 
the  very  light,  small  and  slender  implements  that  served  as  the  tip  of  an  ar- 
row. 

Here  again  we  are  at  a loss  to  exactly  classify  the  smaller  objects.  I quote 
from  Mr.  Charles  Rau’s  Smithsonian  contributions  to  Knowledge,  Ko.  *182,  p. 
2,  who  says:  “Collectors,  for  instance,  are  very  ready  to  class  chipped  stone 
articles  of  certain  forms  occuring  throughout  the  United  States  as  arrow  and 
lance  heads,  without  thinking  that  many  of  these  specimens  may  have  been 
quite  differently  employed  by  the  aborigines.  Thus  the  Pai — Utes  of  south- 
ern Utah — use  to  this  day  chipped  flint  blades,  identical  in  shape  with  those 
that  are  usually  called  arrow  and  spear  points,  as  knives,  fastening  them  in 
short  wooden  handles  by  means  af  a black  resinous  substance.  * * * The 
writer  was  informed  by  Major  Powell  that  these  persons  use  their  stone  knives 
with  great  effect,  especially  in  cutting  leather.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stone 
tipped  arrows  still  made  by  various  Indian  tribes  are  mostly  provided  with 
small  slender  points,  generally  less  than  an  inch  in  length  and  seldom  exceed- 
ing an  inch  and  a half,  as  examplified  by  many  specimens  of  modern  arrows  in 
the  Smithsonian  collection.  If  these  facts  be  deemed  conclusive,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  real  Indian  arrow-head  was  comparatively  small  and  that  the 
larger  specimens  classed  as  arrowheads  and  not  a few  of  the  so-called  spear 
points  were  originally  set  in  handles  and  were  used  as  knives  and  daggers." 
Dr.  Rau  wrote  this  in  1876. 

For  the  consideration  of  his  readers  the  writer  figures  in  this  paper  four 
very  interesting  specimens  which  may  be  termed  knives. 


Fig.  1 shown  here  is  made  from  obsidian.  Around  one  end  of  it  is  wrapped 
a piece  of  otter  skin.  Obsidian  can  be  chipped  into  a very  sharp  edge.  We 
are  told  by  a Mexican  historian  that  the  Aztecs  sharpened  by  chipping  this 
material  into  a razor-like  edge  with  which  they  shaved  themselves.  With  it 
also  did  the  Aztec  priests  immolate  their  victims,  by  cutting  open  their  breasts 
and  tearing  out  their  hearts.  The  historian  Clavigero  in  his  History  of  Mex- 
ico. bk.  8.  p.  367,  says:  “The  Maquahuitt.  called  by  the  Spaniards  spada.  or 

sword,  as  it  was  the  weapon  among  the  Mexicans  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
sword  of  the  old  continent,  was  a stout  stick,  three  and  a half  feet  long  and 
about  four  inches  broad,  armed  on  each  side  with  a sort  of  razors  of  the  stone 
it.zli— obsidian — extraordinarily  sharp,  fixed  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  stick 
with  gum-lac.  which  were  about  three  inches  long,  one  or  two  I road,  and  as 
thick  as  the  blade  of  our  ancient  swords.  This  weapon  was  so  keen  that  once 
it  entirely  beheaded  a horse  at  one  stroke,  occording  to  the  affirmation  of 
Acosta;  but  the  first  stroke  only  was  to  be  feared:  for  the  razors  became  soon 
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Fig.  2 

We  have  id  Fig.  2 an  implement  Listened  with  bitumen  into  a wooden  hand- 
le. It  is  finely  chipped  and  appears  to  belong  to  the  leaf  -shaped  pattern.  It  is 
made  from  jasper.  Although  jasper  can  be  chipped  into  a pretty  sharp  edge, 
it  is  inferior  as  a cutting  tool  to  the  volcanic  glass  or  obsidian  implement 
shown  in  first  cut.  Its  catalogue  number  is  126.527.  is  in  same  museum  as 
Fig.  1.  and  also  described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 


Fig.  3. 

Fig.  3.  an  elongated  pattern  is  shown  by  Gates  P.  Thurston  on  p.  229  of  his 
’“Antiquities  of  Tennessee.”  One  end  shows  a mottled  appearance  caused  by 
the  glue,  no  doubt,  in  hatting.  The  author  tells  us  it  is  made  from  flint  and 
is  two-thirds  natural  size. 


Fig,  4. 

Fig.  4 differs  from  the  preceeding  specimens  in  being  stemmed.  It  appears 
to  be  nicely  chipped  and  to  have  a sharp  edge.  Still  it  may  have  been  used  as 
a dagger  or  spear-head.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  only  served  as  a 
knife.  Tne  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  served  more  for  use  in  close 
encounters,  which  would  bring  it  under  the  head  of  daggers.  That  the  abor- 
igines knew  well  the  use  of  such  implements  can  not  be  doubted  for  a mo- 


blunt.  They  tied  this  weapon  by  a string  to  their  arm,  lest  they  might  lose  it 
in  any  violent  conflict.”  The  original  shown  is  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Musfeum  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cat.  No.  126,536.  It  is  also  figured 
on  plate  opposite  page  640,  Eep.  National  Museum,  1888,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, curator. 
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ment.  There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  a beautiful  object, 
dagger-shaped,  having  a well-wrought  handle,  found  in  a mound  in  Alabama. 
The  flint  daggers  of  the  prehistoric  Scandinavians  are  chipped  but  little  bet- 
ter. This  relic  of  flint  is  also  in  Gen.  Thurston’s  cabinent,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  is  two-thirds  natural  size. 


INDIAN  BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

[by  the  late  gex.  jas.  s.  brisbix.  u.  s.  a.J 
[From  ‘Goldmi  t »ays.”  Feb,  11.  ’93:  P 180,] 

The  bow,  so  long  in  use  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  so  typical  of  sav- 
age life,  and  the  mere  mention  of  which  brings  to  our  minds  ideas  of  red  men. 
is  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  and  its  manufacture  is  a work  of  no  little  labor. 

The  bow  is  much  used,  even  at  this  day.  and  although  an  Indian  may  have 
a gun,  he  is  hardly  ever  found  without  his  long  bow  and  a quiver  full  of  ar- 
rows. The  gun  may  get  out  of  order,  and  then  he  cannot  mend  it:  but  if  his 
bow  breaks,  he  can  easily  repair  it.  The  amunition  may  get  wet.  and  there  is 
an  end  of  it:  but  the  bow  is  always  in  order,  and  its  swift  arrows  will  go  straight 
to  the  mark,  in  wet  weather  as  well  as  dry.  The  savage  thus  reasons,  and  so 
keeps  his  bow  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need. 

Until  breech-loaders  were  made,  it  is  a fact  well  known  that  the  bow  was 
far  more  deadly  at  close  range  than  the  best  rifle.  An  Indian  could  discharge 
his  arrows  with  greater  rapidity  and  precision*  much  faster,  indeed,  than  the 
most  expert  woodsman  or  soldier  could  charge  and  tire  a muzzle-loading  gun. 

The  age  of  the  bow  is  so  great  that  its  origin  perhaps  is  as  old  as  war  itself. 
It  is  painted  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh:  it  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible,  and  is  known  to  have  been  used  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  where  the  human  race  had  its  origin. 

The  first  lesson  of  the  Indian  is  to  learn  to  shoot  with  the  bow.  He  is  giv- 
en a small  bow  and  ‘•beewaks,”  or  blunt  arrows,  so  he  wi'l  hurt  nobody:  and 
with  these  he  shoots  at  marks.  By-and-by.  when  he  has  got  some  skill  in 
handling  his  bow.  he  is  given  small  arrow-points,  and  with  these  he  shoots 
squirrels,  birds  and'  small  beasts.  When  he  grows  older  he  receives  a long  bow. 
and  at  last  a strong,  or  war  bow. 

The  strong  bow  is  a powerful  weapon,  and  some  of  them  are  so  stiff  that  a 
white  man  cannot  bend  them  more  than  four  inches,  while  an  Indian  will, 
with  apparent  ease,  draw  them  to  the  arrow’s  head. 

A shaft  fired  from  one  of  these  bows  will  go  clear  through  the  body  of  a buf- 
falo, and  arrow-heads  have  been  found  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  thigh  bones 
of  a man,  that  no  force  could  extract  them. 

Indian  fathers  take  great  pride  in  teaching  the  young  Indians  how  to  shoot, 
and  the  developement  of  the  muscles  and  strength  of  their  arms  is  watched 
with  much  interest.  A stout  arm.  ornamented  with  knots  of  muscles,  is  a 
great  honor  to  an  Indian,  and  no  one  but  those  who  can  handle  with  ease  a 
strong  bow  is  deemed  fit  to  go  to  war. 

The  Sioux  and  Crows  make  the  best  bows  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  West. 
The  Sioux  bow  is  about  four  feet  long,  one  and  a half  inches  wide,  and  an  inch 
thick  at  the  middle.  It  tapers  from  the  center  or  grasp  toward  each  end.  and 
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is  but  half  an  inch  wide  and  half  an  inch  thich  at  the  ends.  At  one  end  the 
bow-string  is  notched  into  the  wood  and  made  fast,  while  at  the  other  end  two 
notches  are  cut  in  the  wood,  and  the  string  is  then  made  like  a slip  knot  or 
loop. 

When  the  bow  is  to  be  used,  the  warrior  sets  the  end  to  which  the  string  is 
made  fast  on  the  ground,  and  then  bends  down  the  other  end  until  the  loop 
slips  into  the  notch.  This  is  called  “stringing”  the  bow. 


1.  Bow  strung.  4.  Fancy  bow.  7.  Long  arrow.  10.  Long  arrow, 

2.  Bow  unstrung.  5.  War  arrow.  8.  War  quiver.  quiver  and  bow. 

3.  Long  bow.  6.  Game  arrow.  9.  War  quiver.  11.  Fancy  quiver. 


Bows  arc  never  kept  strung  except  when  in  actual  use,  as  they  would  lose 
their  strength  and  elasticity  by  being  bent  all  the  time.  When  unstrung,  a 
good  bow  is  perfectly  straight,  and,  if  properly  seasoned,  will  always  retain  its 
elasticity  and  straightness. 

The  wood  used  in  making  bows  is  generally  ash,  hickory,  elm.  iron-wood  and 
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cedar.  No  hickory  grows  west  of  the  Mississippi  Iliver.  and  it  is  always  hard 
to  get  it:  and  an  Indian  will  always  pay  almost  any  price  for  a good  piece  of 
hickory  wood. 

When  a bow  is  made  of  cedar,  it  need  not  be  seasoned;  but  all  other  woods 
require  seasoning,  and  are  not  worked  until  quite  dry.  Every  Indian  lodge 
has  bow- wood  hung  up  with  the  arrows  in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  but  well  out 
of  reach  of  the  flames. 

A warior,  with  a sharp  knife  and  a sandstone  or  file,  can  make  a bow  in 
three  days,  if  he  works  hard,  but  it  generally  takes  a week,  and  often  a month 
to  finish  a fancy  or  fine  bow.  When  done,  such  a bow  is  worth  only  about  $3 
in  trade. 

All  bows  differ  in  length  and  strength,  being  gauged  for  the  arms  of  those 
who  are  to  use  them.  A white  man  would,  until  he  learned  the  sleight  of  it, 
find  himself  unable  to  bend  even  the  weakest  war-bow.  This  has  often  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  Indians  are  stronger  than  white  men.  which  is  a mis- 
take, for  the  Indian  is  not  the  equal  of  the  white  man  in  either  strength  or 
cunning.  I know  this  is  not  the  general  belief,  but  it  is  the  fact,  and  I never 
saw  an  Indian  yet  who  could  outwit  a white  man  when  real  cunning  was  re- 
quired. So,  too.  I have  seen  a slight  and  small  white  man  bend  with  ease  the 
strongest  bow  when  he  had  once  acquired  the  art. 

A white  man,  too,  can  send  an  arrow  as  far  and  as  deep  as  an  Indian. 

I once  had  an  officer  named  Belden  with  nun  who  had  lived  twelve  years 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  could  shoot  an  arrow  into  a buffalo  while  running  so 
that  the  point  would  come  out  on  the  opposite  side.  He  would  also  plunge  an 
arrow  into  a beast  so  that  it  disappeared,  and  not.  even  the  notch  remained 
visible. 

The  power  of  an  Indian  bow  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  the  most  powerful  revolver  will  not  send  a ball  through  a buffalo.  Beld- 
en said  he  had  seen  a bow  throw  an  arrow  AGO  yards,  and  I myself  have  seen 
one  discharged  entirely  through  a board  an  inch  thick.  A man’s  skull  was 
found  in  the  West  transfixed  to  a tree  by  an  arrow  which  had  gone  entirely 
through  the  bones,  and  fastened  itself  so  deep  in  the  wood  as  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  head.  The  man  most  likely  had  been  tied  up  to  the  tree,  and 
then  shot  and  his  body  left  to  rot  away.  It  had  all  disappeared  but  the  grin- 
ning skull  on  the  arrow. 

The  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  bows  are  made  strong  on  the  back  by  a a layer  of 
sinew  glued  to  the  wood.  This  sinew,  as  well  as  the  bow-string,  is  taken  from 
the  back  of  the  buffalo.  It  starts  from  the  hump  and  runs  along  the  spinal 
column  to  the  tail,  and  is  about  six  feet  in  length. 

The  surface  of  the  bow  is  made  fiat,  and  then  roughened  with  a file  or  stone,  s 
the  sinew  being  dipped  in  hot  glue  and  laid  on  the  wood.  The  sinew  is  then 
lapped  at  the  ends,  and  on  the  middle  or  grasp  of  the  bow.  The  string  is  at- 
tached while  green,  twisted,  and  left  to  dry  on  the  bow.  The  whole  outside 
of  the  wood  and  sinew  is  next  covered  with  a thick  solution  of  glue,  and  the 
bow  is  done. 

Rough  bows  look  like  hickory  limbs  with  the  bark  on,  but  some  of  them  are 
beautifully  painted  and  ornamented.  A trader  once  glued  some  red  velvet  on 
a bow,  and  the  Indians  were  so  pleased  they  paid  him  an  immense  price  for  it. 
and  never  seemed  to  tire  of  looking  at  it. 

The  Grow  Indians  make  bows  of  elk-horn.  To  do  so,  they  take  a large  horn 
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or  prong,  and  saw  slices  of  each  side  of  it;  these  slices  are  then  filed  or  rub- 
bed down  until  the  flat  sides  fit  nicely  together,  when  they  are  glued  and 
wrapped  at  the  ends. 

Four  slices  make  a bow,  it  being  jointed  in  the  middle.  To  make  it  secure 
another  slice  is  laid  on  the  bow  at  the  grasp,  where  it  is  glued  fast.  The 
whole  is  then  filed  down  until  it  is  smooth  and  perfectly  proportioned,  when 
the  white  bow  is  ornamented,  carved  and  painted. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  bows,  and  it  takes  an  Indian  three 
months  to  make  one.  They  are  rare  and  expensive,  and  Indians  do  not  sell 
them. 

Mr.  Belden  had  a very  fine  elk-horn  bow.  which  he  got  for  a friend,  and 
which  he  had  paid  an  Indian  thirty-two  dollars  to  make.  The  elk-horn  bow 
is  so  stiff  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bend  it,  but  after  some  practice  it  can 
be  bent  with  apparent  ease,  and  made  to  send  an  arrow  400  yards. 

In  traveling  the  Indians  carry  the  bow  in  a sheath  attached  to  the  arrow- 
quiver,  and  the  whole  is  slung  to  the  back  by  a belt  of  elk  or  buck  skin,  which 
passes  across  the  breast  diagonally,  and  is  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  quiver. 

The  quiver  and  bow-sheath  are  generally  made  of  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  some 
wild  animal,  and  is  tanned  with  the  hair  on.  The  quiver  is  ornamented  with 
tassels,  fringe  or  buckskin,  and  the  belt  across  the  breast  is  painted  or  worked 
with  beads. 

Each  Indian  has  his  sign  or  name  on  his  belt,  bowT,  or  sheath.  The  great 
chief,  Spotted  Tail,  had  his  bow-sheath  made  from  the  skin  of  a spotted  ox  he 
had  killed  in  a train  his  warriors  captured:  and.  as  the  tail  was  left  dangling 
at  the  end  of  the  sheath,  the  Indians  always  called  him  Spotted  Tail,  or  the 
Man  with  the  Spotted  Tail. 

So  Mr.  Belden  tells  us,  but  in  this  I think  he  mistaken,  as  I have  often 
been  told  by  the  soldiers  and  old  frontiersmen  that,  when  Spotted  Tail  was  a 
young  man,  he  wore  a coon's  tail  in  his  hair,  and  from  this  took  the  name.  He 
Was  a very  brave  man,  and  our  soldiers  often  saw  his  coon  tail  waving  in  the 
front  of  the  fight,  so  that  they,  too,  came  to*  know  him  as  the  Man  with  the 
Spotted  Tail. 

Now  you  may  wonder  what  this  Indian’s  name  was  before  he  was  called  Spot- 
ted Tail,  and  1 must  tell  you  he  never  had  any  name  but  Spotted  Tail.  In- 
dians do  not  name  their  children  as  while  people  do,  but  leave  them  to  make 
a name  for  themselves.  Some  Indians  have  half  a dozen  names  while  others 
have  none  at  all. 

An  article  of  clothing,  an  act  of  bravery,  or  some  incident  in  his  life  gener- 
ally  fixes  the  name  of  an  Indian,  while  some  new  deed  or  change  of  dress  may 
change  it.  The  famous  Sioux  chief,  Red  Cloud,  when  a young  man,  had  all 
his  warriors  wear  red  blankets,  and  when  advocating  war  said  he  would 
f ‘launch  his  warriors  on  the  whites  like  a red  cloud,”  and  was  ever  afterward 
known  as  Red  Cloud. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  our  subject.  The  bow,  to  shoot  properly, 
must  be  held  firmly  in  the  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand;  the  arrow  is  fixed 
on  the  bow-string  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the 
other  three  fingers  are  used  to  pull  the  string. 

The  shaft  of  the  arrow  lies  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  which  rests  over  the  grasp  of  the  bow.  Boys  will  note  particularly  how 
it  is  held:  and.  to  shoot  properly,  the  how  is  turned  silghtly  so  that  one  end  is 
higher  than  the  other,  and  then  the  arrow  is  launched. 

Not  only  is  the  bow  used  as  a weapon,*  but  it  serves  as  an  implement  with 
which  to  disgrace  a man.  Thus  an  Indian  who  is  struck  with  a bow  is  as  much 
disgraced  and  insulted  as  a white  man  who  is  cowhided  by  another.  To  strike 
one.  with  a bow  means,  in  the  language  of  an  Indian:  “Go.  coward,”  or  “You 
are  not  worthy  to  be  killed  with  arrows,”  or  “I  do  not  consider  you  a brave  or 
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honorable  man,”  which  is  the  worst  of  insults  to  a savage.  An  Indian  struck 
by  a bow  and  who  does  not  resent  it,  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  and  never' 
again  treated  with  respect  by  his  fellows. 


PALEOLITHIC  IV1AN  IN  KANSAS. 


The  stone  age  has  been  divided  into  three  principal  periods,  the  names  of 
which  are  the  Eolithic,  or  dawn  of  the  stone  age,  and  the  Paleolithic,  or  an- 
cient stone  age.  and  the  "Neolithic,  or  recent  stone  age.  Archaeologists  are  not 
certain  as  to  whether  any  remains  of  the  Eolithic  period  have  been  discovered 
in  America.  In  fact  but  little  is  known  of  this  period  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  A great  many  implements  of  the  Paleolithic  period,  however,  have 
been  found  in  this  country,  and  here  in  Kansas  we  have  what  is.  without  a 
doubt,  the.  remains  of  Paleolithic  man. 

The  Mound  Builders  are  generally  considered  an  ancient  race,  but  still  they 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Neolithic  period,  or  recent  stone  age.  There  have 
been  found  in  Kansas  the  remains  of  a race  which  antedates  the  Mound  Build- 
ers and  compared  with  which  the  Mound  Builders  must  be  accounted  modern. 
Geological  study  proves  this  conclusively,  and  shows  that  this  strange  race 
must  have  lived  here  about  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  or  possibly  before. 
The  wrought  stone  implements  found  in  the  gravels  of  California  prove  be- 
yond a doubt  that  during,  or  before  the  glacial  period,  the  Pacific  coast  was 
inhabited  by  man.  Some  of  our  greatest  scientists  : . c sac  to  this  con- 
clusion. It  is  the  writer's  intention  to*  present  in  this  article  a few  brief 
points  to  show  that  at  an  equally  remote  perm.i  tins  region  was  occupied  by 
man.  The  geological  formation  in  Kansas  is  very  simple  and  can  be  clearly 
defined.  Prior  to  the  drift  period  the  beds  of  the  Kansas  streams  were  much 
deeper  than  at  the  present  time.  Subsequently  tin  valleys  were  filled  with  a 
lacustrine  or  swampy  deposit  of  considerable  depth.  Just  beneath  this  last 
deposit  have  been  found  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man  and  if  the  Mound 
Builders  belonged  to  the  Neolithic  period  we  would  certainly  assign  these  lat- 
er remains  to  the  Paleolithic  period.  As  the  late  Judge  West  said:  “Here  we 
have  a buried  race  enwrapped  in  a profound  and  startling  mystery— a race 
whose  appearance  and  exit  in  the  world's  drama  precede  stupenduous  geologi- 
cal changes  marking  our  continent,  and  which  perhaps  required  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  in  their  accomplishment  . The  prize  is  no  less  than  deter- 
mining when  this  mysterious  people  lived,  how  they  lived,  when  they  passed 
out  of  existence,  and  why  they  became  extinct  ." 

"While  parties  were  digging  a well  in  the  wc  stern  part  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, W.  II.  R.  Lykins  found  a Hint  Paleolithical  implement  about  thirty-five 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  implement  measured  about  two  and  a half  by 
four  and  a half  inches.  The  formation  here  was,  two  feet  of  soil,  nearly  thir- 
ty feet  of  clay  formed  by  long  ages  of  washing  from  the  adjacent  hills,  a bed  of 
sand  and  gravel  about  four  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  of  blue  shale  resting  up- 
on carboniferous  limestone.  The  implement  was  found  in  the  bed  of  grave!.- 
From  this  same  becl  near  Silver  Lake,  in  Shawnee  county,  the  remains  of  a 
mastodon  were  taken.  This  goes  to  show  that  man  was  contemporary  with 
this  extinct  monster  in  Kansas.  On  Rock  Creek,  in  Pottawatomie  county, 
charred  human  remains  and  wrought  stone  implements  were  found  thirty  feet 
below  the  surface.  A human  skull  was  found  on  Chapman  creek  at  a depth  of 
twcnty-tliree  feet.  At  Ellsworth,  in  Ellsworth  county,  a portion  of  a human 
jaw  was  found  twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  On  a stream  in  Lincoln  county 
implements  and  other  remains  were  found  at  a depth  of  thirty-one  feet. 

The  writer  found  one  of  these  rude  flint  implements  at  a depth  of  about 
twenty  feet  in  a railroad  cut  near  Potter,  in  Atchison  county.  They  have 
been  found  all  over  the  state,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  found 
proves  conlusively  that  man  occupied  this  region  previous  to  the  deposition  of 
the  soil  which  covered  these  antique  objects,  and  the  process  of  this  deposit  ion 
probably  occupied  thousands  of  years.— Geo.  J.  Remsberg,  in  Missouri  Valley 
Farmer. 
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EDITORIAL. 

What  Shall  It  Be? 

The  citizens  of  Tacoma  in  the  far 
away  state  of  Washington  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  name  given  to  the  fam- 
ous mountain  peak,  an  extinct,  volcan- 
ic. snow  topped  cone  within  sight  of 
that  city. 

In  an  interesting  historical  pamph- 
let written  by  one  of  Washington’s 
foremost  citizens  entitled:  “Is  it  ‘Mt. 
Tacoma'  or  Tinnier’?"  the  Hon.  James 
Wiclfersham,  a member  of  the  Tacoma 
Academy  of  Science,  brings  forward 
strong  evidence  why  it  should  not  be 
called  Mt.  Rainer. 

The  English  voyager  Van  Couver 
was  not  the  first  white  man  to  see  this 
prominent  mount  as  the  writer  shows: 
nor  did  he  come  nearer  to  it  than  one 
hundred  miles.  Two  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Englishman  the  Spani- 
ards explored  the  exact  spot  from 
where  he  named  the  peak  after  Rainier, 
a friend  in  distant  England.  It  is  not 
known  for  a certainty  whether  a name 
was  given  ;t  by  the  Spanish  voyagers. 

The  member  of  the  Tacoma  Acade- 
my insist  that  it  be  called  by  its  right- 


ful name,  which  is  “Tacoma”,  and 
Judge  Wickersham  brings  forward 
many  Indian  witnesses  as  well  as 
whites  to  prove  that  the  aborigines 
called  it  “Tacoma”,  which  in  English 
means  “the  white  snow  covered  moun- 
tain,” long  before  ‘Punier  was  born, 
and  persists  that  this  name  forever  re- 
main so. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  all  Ameri- 
can people  to  preserve  momentoes  of 
our  Aboriginal  and  mysterious  race 
which  is  fast  disappearing.  This  can 
be  done  only  in  protecting  not  alone 
from  destruction  their  works  left  be- 
hind, but  also  jealously  guarding  the 
names  they  gave  to  our  mountains, 
lakes,  streams,  etc. 

Why  should  not  then  this  prominent 
snow  clad  peak  have  an  Indian  name 
forever  perpetuated  as  Mt.  Tacoma. 

We  hope  our  Government  will  favor 
the  desires  of  Tacoma’s  citizens,  and 
when  ready  officially  announce  that 
it  shall  be  given  its  aboriginal  name. 

A.  F.  Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

I think  that  all  students  of  Ameri- 
can antiquities  should  gladly  receive 
The  Archeologist.  It  has  brought 
before  the  public  several  excellent  ar- 
ticles, it  has  set  itself  against  fraud 
and  deception.  I am  pleased  that  the 
editor  has  cautioned  readers  against 
Doughty's  pamphlet  in  such  an  able 
manner.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
trash  published  under  the  name  of  pre- 
historic archeology.  Perhaps  none  of 
the  older  sciences,  in  their  younger 
days,  were  beset  by  such  a motley 
crowd  of  “camp  followers.” 

The  science  has  hardly  been  given 
that  dignity  and  importance  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  Fools  have  rushed  into 
print  and  have  served  up  a most  horri- 
ble meal  for  their  readers.  Persons 
who  saw  a few  village  sites  or  tumuli, 
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travelers  among  tribes,  adventurers, 
etc.,  have  felt  called  upon  to  give  to 
the  world  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions. As  a natural  consequence  a be- 
ginner in  the  study  is  perplexed  and 
nonplussed.  But  now  there  comes  the 
dawn  of  a new  era.  Harvard,  Yale, 
the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  institutions  have  tak- 
en up  the  study  of  Anthropology  as  a 
science.  The  student  need  no  longer 
plod  along  under  the  old  regime.  He 
can  attend  the  lectures  of  Professors 
Putnam,  Starr,  Abbott,  Brinton,  Wil- 
son, etc.  He  can  have  field,  library, 
and  museum  work.  He  can  arrive  at 
some  definite  understanding  of  the 
American  race,  its  customs,  habits,  re- 
ligions, etc.  At  first  a mere  collector, 
he  may  develop  into  a worthy  student 
and  further  his  own  interests  by  build- 
ing up  a good  cause. 

But  how  few  there  are  who  avail 
themselves  of  these  magnificent  ad- 
vantages. I venture  to  assert  that 
there  are  not  many  readers  of  this 
magazine  who  carefully  read  the 
Smithsonian  or  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
reports.  Yet  in  them  all  the  labors  of 
the  most  prominent  Anthropologists 
of  the  day  are  set  forth.  The  recent 
discussion  pro  and  con  of  the  existe  nce 
of  a glacial  man  in  itself  will  post  a 
student  upon  the  discoveries  in  the 
gravels.  In  the  “battle  of  the  giants” 
beginners  can  pick  up  many  valuable 
suggestions.  Go  to  any  public  library, 
look  through  the  following  publica- 
tions of  the  past  year:  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  Science,  American  Anthro- 
pologist, Man  and  the  Glacial  Period; 
and  in  them  you  have  both  sides. 

Department  M of  the  World’s  Col- 
umbian Exposition  will  have  the  best 
exhibit  illustrating  pre-Columbian  life, 
ever  seen  in  The  world.  Every  reader 
of  The- Archaeologist  ought  to  spend 
at  least  a week  studying  it.  A whole 
building  will  be  filled  with  objects  of 
every  character  which  are  familiar  to 


the  daily  life  of  savages.  Tribes  from  | 
oceanic  isles,  Australia,  r‘  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe  and  South  America  are  to  be 
represented  by  inhabited  villages. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Berlin’s  review  I 
am  glad  he  wrote  it  and  I trust  it  will 
not  be  hastily  read.  Throw  away 
trash  and  study.  Read  good  books. 

I will  send  a list  to  any  one  who  is  in- 
terested. I will  be  glad  to  suggest 
courses  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  those  who  desire  to  enter  upon  ser- 
ious anthropologic  work. 

Warren  K.  Moorehead. 

5215  Washington  ave. 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

In  becoming  a subscriber  and  reader 
of  TnE  Archaeologist  I wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  it  may  become  a 
permanent  and  satisfactory  success.  A 
convenient  periodical  of  this  character, 
cheap  in  price,  is  certainly  filling  a 
long  felt  want:  and  all  students  of 
American  archaeology  should  be  urged 
to  make  it  the  common  medium  of 
their  interchange  of  views  and  opini- 
ons, as  well  as  the  repository  of  facts 
and  new  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
study  and  observations. 

Reports  of  investigations,  and  other 
valuable  papers,  by  our  archaeologists 
and  ethnologists,  are  scattered  through 
many  different  publications  that  are 
inaccessible  to  the  large  majority  of 
us,  who  cannot  afford  the  means  for 
subscribing  to  all  of  them,  and  many 
are  conseuqently  lost  to  us.  With  this 
magazine  established  as  the  recognized 
representative  and  organ  of  American 
archaeologists,  and  that  class  of  stud- 
ents induced  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  it,  all  would  be  benefitted,  and 
the  progress  of  this  noble  science 
greatly  accelerated. 

Could  this  be  brought  about  the 
scope  of  this  periodical  could  in  time 
be  extended  so  as  to  comprise  all  the 
departments  of  American  anthropolo- 
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gy:  and  should  now  by  all  means  in- 
clude researches  in  post-Columbian  as 
well  as  pre-Columbian  ethnology. 

With  the  view  of  securing  this  com- 
prehensive medium  of  co-education  in 
this  direction,  when  at  the  National 
museum  last  June,  I submitted  to  my 
friend,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  of  that  in- 
stitution, the  suggestion  of  publication 
by  the  government,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  a 
monthly  or  quarterly  Anthropological 
Bulletin,  which  met  that  eminent  sci- 
entist’s cordial  approval,  and  he  laid 
the  plan  before  the  higher  authorities. 
I have  been  informed  that  my  sugges- 
tion will  receive  due  consideration  af- 
ter the  termination  of  the  World’s 
Fair.  In  the  meantime  if  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  the  Anthropologists, 
Ethnologists,  and  Archaeologists  of 
our  country  can  be  secured,  we  can 
place  your  periodical  on  a basis  that 
will  obviate  the  need  of  a Smithsonian 
Bulletin,  and  be  equally  in  easy  reach 
of  all.  J.  F.  Snyder,  m.  d. 

Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  III. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

Talbot  county,  Maryland,  one  will 
find  particularly  rich  in  Indian  relics, 
of  all  kinds,  which  affords  a fine  field 
for  collectors.  In  my  collection  I have 
arrow  and  spear-points,  mortars,  pes- 
tles, celts,  axes,  dressers,  discoidal 
stones,  and  perfect  specimens  of  many 
other  implements. 

I also  have  pieces  of  several  curious 
worked  stones,  which  I am  unable  to 
classify.  Not  long  ago  was  found  in 
the  adjoining  field  to  my  house  what 
was  probably  used  for  a tally  stone.  It 
is  quite  thin  and  about  three  inches  in 
length.  The  top  of  the  stone  being 
about  one-half  an  inch  wide  and  two 
inches  at  the  bottom.  It  is  notched 
with  fourteen  notches  on  either  side, 
and  seven  notches  across  the  bottom. 
There  is  a perforation  at  the  top,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  notches,  it  might 


very  readily  be  mistaken  for  an  orna- 
ment: but  as  some  of  them  are  checked 
off  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  un 
doubtedly  a tally  stone.  Only  a few 
miles  from  here  were  lately  dug  up 
several  Indian  skeletons,  and  as  usual 
the  graves  were  rich  in  Indian  imple- 
ments. Mrs.  G.  F.  Dunham. 

Tunis  Mills,  Md. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

While  looking  for  Indian  relics  along 
the  shore  of  Seneca  river  in  Cayuga 
county,  on  a gravelly  bluff  jutting  into 
a marsh,  the  site  of  an  ancient  village, 
I picked  up  an  object  made  of  granite, 
a perfect  ellipse,  bounded  midway  in 
its  shortest  circumference  by  a well 
defined  groove  an  inch  in  width.  This 
relic  measures  IT  inches  in  its  longest 
circumference  and  16  inches  in  its 
shortest,  and  weighs  about  18  lbs.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  some  who 
have  seen  it.  that  it  is  a net  sinker, 
while  others  say  it  was  used  as  a maul. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  enlighten  me 
on  this  subject? 

In  the  same  vicinity,  was  found  a 
very  fine  spear-head  about  five  inches 
in  length,  of  a beautiful  golden  color. 
As  it  is  a stone  entirely  foreign  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  I would  like  to  en- 
quire what  material  this  spear-head 
was  made  of.  Geo.  II.  Macomber. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  large  grooved  implement  men- 
tioned above  by  our  correspondent  was 
perhaps  an  anchor  for  a canoe  or  dug- 
out,  It  may  have  served  in  holding  in 
place  a large  net.  Its  close  proximity 
to  the  march,  which  in  prehistoric 
times  may  have  been  a lake  or  part  of 
a body  of  water  suggests  this.  If  the 
object  was  ever  used  as  a maul  or 
hammer,  as  we  are  told  some  wish 
it  to  be,  evidences  of  battering  must 
be  visible  at  each  or  one  of  the  ends. 

The  spear-head  of  a golden  color 
found  in  the  same  vicinity  must  have 
been  made  from  jasper.  This  materi- 
al is  found  in  great  quantities  at  the 
great  jasper  quarries  of  Macungie  and 
VeraCruz,  eastern  Penna.  Here  are 
evidences  that  the  aborigines  worked 
these  quarries  hundreds  of  years.  Ed. 
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NOTES. 

Early  Methods  of  Boring. 

In  the  progress  of  recent  investiga- 
tions at  the  National  Museum  into 
early  methods  of  boring  as  practiced 
by  different  races,  the  writer  thought 
that  the  similarity  existing  between 
the  Esquimaux  toggle  or  two-handed 
strap-drill,  and  practically  the  same 
implement  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Hindus,  and  also  the  resemblance 
between  the  bow-drill  used  by  the  ear- 
ly Egyptians  and  the  same  tool  used 
by  American  Indians  could  not  fail  to 
interest  those  concerned  in  early  meth- 
ods of  boring. 

There  is  an  Egyptian  fresco  in  the 
Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  representing 
a workman  with  a bow -drill  boring  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  a chair,  and  the 
only  difference  between  the  drill  he  is 
using  and  those  in  the  National  Muse- 
um collection,  especially  from  the  Es- 
kimoan area,  is  that  the  Egyptian  bow 
appears  much  longer  than  the  same 
tool  used  by  our  Indians. 

There  is  much  in  a comparison  of 
these  drills  that  is  of  interest  regard- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  implement 
and  the  possibility  of  independent  in- 
vention. The  toggle  or  two-handed 
drill  consists  of  a shaft  a foot  or  more 
in  length,  ahead-piece  or  bearing  of 
wood  or  ivory,  with  often  a stone  sock- 
et for  the  drill  shaft  to  revolve  in  at 
the  top.  This  socket-piece  is  held  by 
the  one  working  it  between  his  teeth, 
and  thus  kept  in  position.  The  shaft 
is  revolved  by  means  of  a narrow  strap 
of  leather  wrapped  once  around  it.  On 
the  ends  of  the  thong  are  tied  pieces 
of  wood  or  bone  by  which  the  operator 
pulls  the  strap  alternately  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  thereby  revolving  the 
drill,  which  by  downward  pressure  on 
the  socket-piece  is  prevented  from 
slipping  aside. 

In  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odessey, 
Ulysses  describes  how  he  and  his  com- 


panions, imprisoned  in  a cave,  bored 
out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  (Cowper's 
translation.) 

“They  grasping  the  sharp  stake  of  olive  wood, 
Infixed  it  in  his  eye,  myself  advanced 
To  a superior  stand,  twirled  it  about. 

As  a shipwright  with  his  wimble  bores 
Tough  oaken  timber,  placed  on  either  side 
Below,  his  fellow  artists  strain  the  thong 
Alternate,  and  the  restless  iron  spins, 

So,  grasping  hard  the  fire-pointed  stake. 

We  twirl’d  it  in  his  eye;  the  bubbling  blood 
Boil’d  round  about  the  brand.” 

The  bow-drill  used  by  the  Zuni  and 
other  American  tribes  is  an  immense 
improvement  on  the  above,  for  the 
thong  is  attached  to  a bow  worked 
with  the  right  hand,  and  the  head- 
piece  is  held  by  the  left,  thus  saving 
the  jar  to  the  head. and  teeth,  which 
with  the  toggle  drill  was  considerable. 
— Science. 

* 

* * 

There  were  recently  brought  from 
Honduras  for  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  a number  of  very 
interesting  objects,  of  which  in  his  re- 
port of  the  museum  to  the  president 
of  Harvard  University,  p.  7,  Prof.  F. 
W.  Putnam  says:  “There  were  receiv- 
ed a large  number  of  most  interesting 
and  important  objects  illustrating  the 
wonderful  carvings  in  stone,  etc.  In 
the  lot  are  several  incisor  teeth,  each 
of  which  contains  a small  piece  of 
green-stone,  presumably  jadeite,  set  in 
a cavity  drilled  on  the  front  surface  of 
the  tooth.  We  had  before  received 
from  very  ancient  graves  in  Yucatan 
human  teeth  filed  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner, and  now  we  have  teeth  from  the 
ancient  graves  in  Copan  ornament- 
ed in  another  way.  This  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  adding  one  more  to  the  sev- 
eral facts  pointing  to  Asiatic  arts  and 
customs  as  the  origin  of  those  of  the 
early  peoples  of  Central  America.  A 
most  striking  resemblance  to  Asiatic 
art  is  noticed  in  several  of  the  heads 
carved  in  stone, — one  in  particular,  if 
seen  in  any  collection  and  not  labeled 
as  to  its  origin,  would  probably  pass 
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almost  unchallenged  as  from  southern 
Asia.  These  may  prove  to  be  simply 
coincidences  of  expression  of  peoples 
of  corresponding  mental  development 
brought  about  by  corresponding  natur- 
al surroundings  and  conditions.  At 
present  we  must  admit  that  there  are 
many  resemblences  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  ornament,  and  religious 
symbolism,  between  Central  America 
and  portions  of  Asia. 

* 

* * 

One  of  the  largest  hint  implements 
in  the  United  States  was  found  on  the 
farm  of  James  Hertzell  in  Shawnee 
county.  The  flint  measures  211  inches 
in  length,  71  inches  in  width  and  £ 
inches  thick.  The  implement  may  be 
seen  in  the  State  Historical  Society 
collection  at  Topeka. 

Col.  J.  B.  Stockton,  of  Toronto.  Kan., 
reports  a remarkable  prehistoric  cave 
in  Woodson  Co.  about  two  miles  north 
of  Toronto.  There  are  many  curi- 
ous carvings  on  the  walls  of  this  cave, 
some  of  which  are  different  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  heretofore  found. 
The  cave,  when  discovered,  was  almost 
filled  up  with  debris,  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  heavy  thick  moss, 
the  growth  of  centuries.  Col.  Stock- 
ton  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  cave 
was  occupied  by  a race  which  ante- 
dates the  Mound  builders  and  Aztecs. 
It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  in  Kansas. — From 
The  Missouri  Valley  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 
1893. 

* 

* * 

Mounds  in  Cowley  County, 
Kansas. 

Mounds  are  numerous  in  Cowley 
county.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  located  on  a hill  on  the  Wright  farm 
just  north  of  Arkansas  City.  This 
mound  is  probably  the  largest  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  state.  It  is  about  200 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  about 
25  feet  in  height.  It  is  quite  conical 
in  shape.  At  each  cardinal  point  on 


the  sides  of  the  mound  is  a stone  slab, 
each  slab  being  of  a different  color. 
No  attempt  to  open  it  has  been  made 
except  by  two  students,  who  under- 
took to  tunnel  through  it  from  side  to 
side.  After  working  half  a day  and 
finding  the  earth  fairly  baked,  they 
abandoned  the  work.  One  of  these 
students  relates  that  when  a small  boy 
he  took  occasion  to  visit  the  mound 
quite  often  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
i ng  the  peculiar  stones  that  were  found 
on  its  summit,  as  these  stones  were 
just  the  right  size  to  throw.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  all  these  have  fall- 
en prey  to  the  school  boy’s  sport.  The 
young  man  who  related  the  above  is 
very  honest  and  his  word  is  not  to  be 
questioned.  A great  many  shell  beads 
and  large  quantities  of  ore  blossom 
have  been  found  on  the  mound,  the 
latter  having  probably  been  carried 
there  from  the  mountains. 

Dr.  J ames  Young,  an  archaeologist  of 
Ohio,  while  visiting  in  Arkansas  City 
several  years  ago.  observed  a number 
of  mounds  along  the  Arkansas  and 
Walnut  rivers.  There  are  also  several 
south  of  town  on  the  opposite  side  of 
river,  and  still  more  just  east  of  town 
on  Grouse  creek.  None  of  these 
mounds  have  ever  been  disturbed,  ex- 
cept two  on  Walnut  river,  which  were 
opened  by  Mr.  Reinsch.  They  contain- 
ed nothing  but  pottery  fragments, 
flint  chips,  charcoal,  bones  and  arrow 
points.  These  mounds  were  originally 
about  35  feet  in-diameter  and  4 feet  in 
height.  Mr.  Reinsch  found  a hollow- 
ed mortar  or  grinding  stone,  made  of 
white  limestone,  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  mounds. 

Just  south  of  Maple  City  there  are 
some  mounds  which,  from  all  appear- 
ances. were  opened  many  years  ago 
and  their  contents  taken,  except  once 
in  a while  an  arrow  point  is  found  in 
the  dirt  that  was  thrown  out.  Large 
trees  are  now  growing  on  this  dirt.  It 
is  believed  that  the  mounds  were  open- 
ed by  the  early  Jesuits  or  the  followers. 
—Geo.  J.  Remsberg  in  "The  Missouri 
V alley  Farmer,’’  Feb.  22,  93. 
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To  the  Members  of  the  American 

Arcileoloical  Association. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  we 
must  choose  officers  to  serve  for  two 
years,  beginning  the  first  of  September 
next. 

In  order  that  all  may  have  a voice  in 
this  matter,  every  member  is  request- 
ed to  make  nominations. 

The  offices  to  be  filled  are  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary.  Treasurer, 
and  Librarian.  These  officers  must  be 
chosen  from  different  states,  and  each 
one  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

This  is  not  an  election,  only  a nom- 
ination of  candidates.  The  election 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  How 
soon,  depends  on  with  wliat  prompt- 
ness the  nominations  are  sent  in.  Send 
them  in  at  once. 

Another  question  of  great  import- 
ance is,  ‘‘Where  shall  we  hold  a con- 
vention this  year?”  A convention  cer- 
tainly must  be  held  this  year  if  we 
wisli  to  make  the  association  a success. 
So  when  you  send  in  your  nominations 
for  officers,  also  mention  the  city  at 
which  you  would  rather  have  the  con- 
vention held.  Attend  to  this  at  once. 

Joseph  Wiggles  worth, 
•Wilmington,  Del. 


Owing  to  the  suspension  of  our  prev- 
ious official  organ,  the  cotinued  illness 
of  our  secretary,  and  the  dereliction 
of  our  treasurer,  the  affairs  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  have  gotten  into  a snarl  which 
will  require  some  time  to  untangle,  but 
we  are  pleased  to  note  that  there  is 
now  a disposition  among  the  officers 
and  members  to  again  put  the  associa- 
tion into  good  working  trim,  and  we 
hope  that  this  will  be  speedily  accom- 
plished. A copy  of  this  issue  will  be 
mailed  to  all  members.  Those  desir- 
ing to  continue  as  such  will  please  no- 


tify us  at  once,  as  all  who  are  not  heard 
from  by  May  10,  will  be  dropped  from 
our  list.  Suggestions  for  the  good  of 
the  association  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  published  when  desired. 

A.  C.  Grtjhlke. 


Next  month  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
publish  a full  report  from  the  secretary 
of  the  A.  A.  A. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  3a  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

Wat  t and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
35  words  or  1<  ss.  will  be  inserted  in  this  d<  pait- 
ment  for  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  r«  - 
ferred  to  ocr  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  C . Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


To  exchange  for  minerals.  Indian 
relics  or  shells,  Vol.  J and  2 of  Encly- 
copeadia  Brittanica,  Beeton's  Diction- 
ary of  Natural  History,  400  Ills.  Make 
me  an  offer.  Fine  specimens  of  gypsum 
for  other  minerals  or  relics.  Chas. 
Miller,  jr..  212  Jefferson  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Mound  and  Aztec  pottery,  axes, 
celts,  pestles,  etc.,  to  exchange  for 
pipes  or  amulets,  or  will  pay  cash. 
Lock  Box  41,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

Wanted,  two  fine  and  perfect  drills 
in  exchange  for  fine  Tenn.  arrowheads. 
Also  want  six  arrowheads  from  Neb., 
and  six  from  Minn.,  in  exchange  for 
Tenn.  arrow-heads.  G.  W.  Racey,  East 
Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 

Will  exchange  Columbian  stamps 
for  nice  small  flint  arrow-points.  J.  A. 
Metcalf,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Two  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  com- 
plete, with  governor,  pump,  gauges, 
etc.,  in  fine  condition,  worth  $60:  will 
exchange  for  a good  collection  of  Ind- 
ian relics  or  old  U.  S.  coins.  C.  E. 
Tribbett,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

Climbers  and  straps  to  exchange  for 
shells  or  Indian  relics.  Glen  B.  Wynn, 
Kedron,  Ga. 

For  Sale:— A small  duplicate  num- 
ber of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Oregon 
arrow-points.  Every  point  well  au- 
thenticated. Price,  50  and  75  cents  a 
piece.  A.  F.  Berlin,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Wanted:— Nos.  1 and  2 of  Vol.  I,  4 
of  Vol.  II,  2 of  Vol.  IX.  and  title  page 
and  table  contents  of  Vols.  I and  II  ol 
American  Antiquarian.  State  price. 
J.  P.  Mac  Lean,  Morrison,  111. 
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ARE  THERE  RELICS  OF  MAN  IN  THE  TRENTON  GRAVELS? 


[BY  DR.  C.  C.  ABBOTT.] 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  a Chicago  periodical,  an  article  entitled 
“Are  there  traces  of  Man  in  the  Trenton  Gravels”.  As  it  was  written  in  the 
interest  of  self  and  not  science,  it  is  not  worthy  of  a serious  reply,  or  review; 
and  yet  as  there  may  be  some  who  read  it,  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
recent  controversy  concerning  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North 
America,  a few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place— a few  words  of  warning  mere- 
ly. In  the  first  place,  archa3ological(?)  articles  written  to  order  are  not  usu- 
ally of  much  value,  and  this  one  in  particular,  is  not  only  valueless,  but  culpa- 
bly inaccurate. 

The  cover  of  the  “extras”  is  illuminated  by  an  illustration,  which  appears 
also  in  the  body  of  the  text,  with  the  statement  that  on  the  present  face  of 
the  river  bluff  are  “many  implements”,  and  the  other  copy  of  the  picture  says 
“many  turtle-backs”.  Now,  the  author  of  the  article  has  insisted  that  “tur- 
tle-backs” are  not  implements;  so  the  reader  can  take  his  choice;  but  whether 
implements  or  “turtle-backs”,  the  statement  is  not  true. 

Again,  in  a section  of  the  bluff,  back  a few  feet  from  the  river,  there  is  de- 
signated a strip  of  which  it  is  stated,  “no  implements”;  this  is  equally  false. 
If  the  author  had  merely  stated  he  could  find  no  implements,  and  drew  his 
conclusions  from  that  fact,  well  enough;  but  to  assert  boldly,  that  no  one  else 
ever  found  any  such,  is  to  call  by  an  ugly  name,  a goodly  company  of  trained 
observers;  and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  author  of  the  Chicago  periodi- 
cal article  cannot  claim  to  be  called  an  expert,  unless  expertness  is  greatest  at 
the  outset,  and  discriminating  power  wanes  as  one  grows  older.  Others  have 
watched  the  excavations  with  equal  care,  and  while  they  did  not  pull  from 
the  sides  of  the  digging,  unquestionable  implements,  they  did  gather  them 
from  the  top  of  the  long  ridge  of  earth  thrown  out  on  the  street;  and  such  top 
dirt  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

The  author  too,  ignores  the  fact  that  still  farther  back  from  the  river, 
where  cellars  are  being  dug,  a good  many  such  objects  (pakeoliths)  have  been 
found,  and  not  far  away  from  the  street  digging,  in  the  cemetery,  such  objects 
occur,  when  graves  are  dug.  All  this  goes  for  nothing,  and  for  a very  obvious 
reason.  He  determined  at  the  outset  not  to  find  an  implement  in  place.  The 
cant  and  twaddle  that  occasionally  crops  out  in  the  pages  of  the  article,  and 
of  other  articles,  is  pure  hypocrisy. 

Now,  suppose  all  the  palasoliths  or  turtle-backs  were  found  on  the  face  of 
the  bluff— which  is  very  far  from  true — and  so  rolled  down  from  the  surface 
soil,  how  is  it  that  all  sorts  of  more  modern  (Indian)  implements,  have  not 
done  the  same  thing?  How  is  it,  that  there  has  been  such  discrimination? 
Again,  the  author  insists  that  these  “turtle-backs”  are  “rejects”  left  by  the 
Indians,  because  they  would  not  make  implements.  Well,  where  are  the 
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chips  and  hammers?  Every  “turtle-back”  means  a dozen  to  twenty  chips,  and 
these  ought  to  be  with  the  specimen,  but  they  are  not.  I have  studied  these 
gravels  for  twenty  years,  and  know  whereof  I speak.  Again,  the  present  riv- 
er bank  is  not  the  one  of  Indian  times,  for  in  the  past  two  centuries  it  has 
been  going  inland  steadily,  as  old  deeds  and  surveys  show.  Never  a stone-age 
Indian  saw  a foot  of  the  present  river  shore  on  the  Jersey  side,  between  Tren- 
ton and  Bordentown.  Lastly,  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  these  “rejects” 
are  only  found  along  the  river.  They  occur  sparingly,  but  in  significant  num- 
bers all  over  the  area  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
many  are  as  clearly  defined,  with  secondary  chippings,  as  any  European  palae- 
olithic implement. 

When  the  author  of  this  remarkable  screed  can  successfully  convict  a half 
score  of  prominent  geologists  and  archaeologists  of  false  statement,  then  he  is 
entitled  to  a hearing,  but  not  before.  As  it  is,  the  article  stands  as  an  exam- 
ple of  impudent  assumption  without  a parallel. 


A LIST  OF  SOME  STANDARD  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  LITER- 
ATURE. 


A request,  from  the  editor  of  “The  Archaeologist,”  for  a list  of  some  of 
the  literature  that  “should  be  read,”  by  readers  of  that  paper  has  been  receiv- 
ed. In  reply  I wish  to  remark  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  state  “what  should 
or  should  not  be  read”,  as  he  desired.  Such  a decision  must  be  made  by  each 
reader  for  himself,  and  for  the  writer  to  pretend  to  make  such  a distinction 
would  be  an  unpardonable  assumption. 

However,  acting  upon  the  suggestion,  a list  has  been  hastily  prepared,  in- 
cluding a few  of  the  many  books  and  periodicals  which  students  of  anthropol- 
ogy find  useful,  and,  which  have  been  perused  by  many  a noted  archaeologist. 
Much  of  this  literature  may  be  found  in  any  public  library. 

If  any  of  the  readers  find  the  list  of  use,  and  after  investigating  the  publi- 
cations mentioned,  find  that  they  are  such  as  “should  be  read”  by  them,  and 
with  which  they  were  not  already  acquainted,  the  object  of  this  communica- 
tion will  be  fulfilled. 
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[BY  WM.  W.  ADAMS.] 

For  the  earliest  account  of  Wampum  we  have  to  depend  on  Indian  legends. 
According  to  one  story  when  Hiawatha  was  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians  he  passed  a lake  whose  shores  were  covered  with  white 
shells.  These  he  gathered  and  strung,  and  carried  with  him  as  an  emblem  of 
peace. 

There  are  other  legends  that  tell  how  Wampum  began,  but  one  might  as 
well  tell  how  the  Indian  originated.  I think  that  wherever  lived  an  aborig- 
ine there  was  to  be  found  Wampum  of  some  kind.  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  much,  except  among  the  graves  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  It 
is  certainly  quite  common  here.  I have  found  it  in  the  stone  graves  in  Ten- 
nesssee,  but  in  quite  limited  quantity. 
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In  the  first  treaties  of  the  Whites  with  the  Indians  they  had  wampum  belts 
to  which  they  talked.  As  it  was  doubtless  an  old  custon  to  have  these  belts 
to  remember  certain  transactions  of  their  councils  or  treaties,  as  we  are  well 
aware  they  were  ignorant  of  the  method  of  writing.  Two  kinds  of  these  belts 
were  in  use.  The  oldest  were  made  from  Olivella  shells  by  taking  off  a small 
portion  of  the  larger  end  when  they  could  be  easily  strung.  The  writer  found 
one  belt  containing  over  5,000  of  these  shells  sewed  on  buckskin  in  diagonal 
rows.  These  were  used  principally  by  chiefs.  The  one  found  was  doubtless 
used  when  the  League  was  formed,  and  as  the  wampum  keeper  happened  to 
die  with  it  in  his  possession  it  was  put  in  the  grave  with  him. 

The  other  wampum  was  worked  out  of  the  common  clam  shell.  From  the 
purple  point  was  made  the  most  valuable  variety.  The  whole  shell  was  how- 
ever used,  which  caused  a great  proportion  of  white.  The  pieces  as  made  by 
the  Indians  were  of  quite  unequal  length  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  inch  in 
length,  and  about  one  eighth  inch  in  diameter,  generally  not  well  rounded 
while  the  hole  was  tapering  being  bored  from  both  ends.  With  their  method 
of  work  they  must  have  had  a laborious  time  even  in  making  a small  belt. 

When  the  Whites  came  they  soon  saw  how  highly  the  Indians  prized  this 
kind  of  money,  and  it  was  not  long  before,  machinery  was  called  to  their  as- 
sistance to  manufacture  it. 

At  one  time  it  was  quite  an  industry  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, where  it  was  made  by  the  barrel.  Most  of  this  found  a market 
among  the  eastern  tribes,  and  also  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  Ind- 
ians. 

Although  the  writer  never  heard  of  much  being  found  in  the  eastern  states? 
yet  we  read  that  King  Philip  had  a mantle  or  cloak  covered  with  wampum, 
but  we  hear  nothing  more  about  it  after  his  death.  One  writer  asks  where 
are  all  these  belts  of  wampum?  Most  of  them  have  been  buried.  The  writer 
has  found  five  or  six  containing  from  1,000  to  5,000  beads.  There  are  a few 
among  the  different  tribes,  and  a very  few  in  collections.  When  they  are 
taken  from  the  ground  there  are  but  few  that  retain  their  original  color. 
They  have  lost  their  lustre,  have  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and  they  are  often 
so  far  decayed  that  one  finds  great  trouble  in  saving  them.  If  found  in  light 
or  sandy  soils  they  are  often  quite  well  preserved.  One  not  having  seen  wam- 
pum when  new  can  form  an  idea  of  its  beauty.  Sometimes  we  find  a piece 
that  has  retained  its  lustre  so  that  a little  rubbing  will  restore  its  original 
color,  which  is  very  pretty.  I would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  my  brother 
collectors  in  reference  to  this  article  of  aboriginal  money  and  ornament. 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCOVERY. 


[by  geo.  j.  remsburg.] 

An  interesting  archaeological  discovery  was  recently  made  at  Oak  Mills,  a 
small  village  on  the  river  about  10  miles  below  Atchinson,  Kan.  Two  colored 
men  were  repairing  the  fence  around  John  Davitz’s  lot  when  to  their  mutual 
surprise  they  observed  a very  beautiful  arrowpoint  which  the  heavy  rains  had 
washed  from  a ridge  of  clay  along  which  the  fence  extended.  This  led  to  fur- 
ther examination,  and  on  looking  around  they  noticed  several  large  flint  im- 
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plements  projecting  from  the  earth  near  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Flushed  with 
a desire  to  descry  the  meaning  of  this  they  commenced  excavating,  when  to 
their  utter  astonishment  they  made  a remarkable  disclosure.  It  was  found  to 
be  an  aboriginal  place  of  interment.  They  exhumed  the  remains  of  several 
Indians,  the  bones  being  badly  decayed.  Not  even  a small  fragment  of  bone 
could  be  saved,  except  a few  teeth  which  are  now  in  possession  of  the  writer. 


The  teeth  were  worn  down  very  short  and  smooth,  which  would  probably  in- 
dicate that  the  deceased  were  of  an  advanced  age  or  that  they  had  subsist- 
ed on  a diet  of  dry  corn.  The  skulls  were  completely  decayed,  but  the  im- 
print of  one  of  them  indicated  that  it  was  of  unusually  large  proportions.  As 
near  as  could  be  ascertained  the  deceased  had  been  placed  on  the  back  with 
the  head  to  the  west. 
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The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exploration  was  the  finding  of  numer- 
ous flint  implements  of  various  kinds.  There  must  have  been  about  fifty  fine 
specimens.  It  seems  that  there  was  a pile  of  these  implements  at  each 
shoulder  of  the  deceased,  and  a pile  on  the  breast  of  each  one.  They  consist- 
ed of  arrow  and  spear  heads,  scrapers,  drills,  and  a number  of  large  imple- 
ments, concerning  the  use  of  which  I am  not  able  to  advance  a definite  theo- 
ry. I think  it  probable  that  they  served  for  cutting  purposes  and  not  for 
spearheads  as  some  have  conjectured.  They  could  hardly  have  been  used  for 
spearheads,  their  shape  being  ill-adapted  for  that  purpose;  nor  do  I think 
they  were  intended  for  scrapers,  as  they  are  dissimilar  to  any  scrapers  hereto- 
fore found.  Some,  which  are  more  short  and  blunt,  may  have  been  used  for 
heads  to  war-clubs.  The  large  implements  measure  from  four  to  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  some  of  them  are  four  inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part 
They  are  mostly  made  of  common  blue  chert.  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 show  the 
shape  of  some  of  them.  The  drills  are  made  of  beautiful  material  of  various 
colors,  and  are  the  finest  specimens  ever  found  in  this  locality  (Fig.  5.)  The 
arrow  and  spearheads  and  scrapers  are  also  made  of  fine  material  not  found 
here,  and  some  of  them  are  very  perfect  in  finish.  A streak  of  something  re- 
sembling rust  was  observed  in  one  of  the  graves;  hence  we  have  the  inference 
that  some  weapon  of  iron  was  originally  deposited  with  the  remains.  This 
however,  had  yielded  to  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time  and  was  entirely  consum- 
ed by  rust.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  they  are  the  remains  of  Indians 
who  occupied  this  region  centuries  ago.  The  surface  at  this  place  did  not 
present  any  indications  of  a burying  ground  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence of  mother  nature  with  her  washing  rains,  the  discovery  would  not  have 
been  made.  It.  M.  King,  an  old  settler  of  this  section,  says  he  felled  trees  on 
this  very  spot  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  did  not  dream  that  he 
was  laboring  over  the  ashes  of  a vanished  race. 

A great  many  relics  have  been  picked  up  in  the  fields  near  this  place,  and 
the  ridge  on  which  the  burying  ground  is  situated  shows  evidence  of  having 
been  a workshop  also.  A stone  pipe  was  found  in  the  field  of  R.  M.  King  near 
by.  Fig.  6 shows  the  natural  shape  and  size  of  the  pipe. 


SEPULCHRAL  MOUNDS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


[ Twentieth  Century,  March  9, 1393.  Yol.  X,  No.  10,  P.14] 

In  the  Santa  Maria  and  Cuiama  Valleys  of  the  Coast  mountains  in  Caliform 
ia  were  lately  discovered  a number  of  ancient  sepulchral  mounds,  which,  on 
being  dug  into,  yielded  a quantity  of  copper  and  stone  weapons,  implements, 
etc.  The  existence  of  these  mounds  was  long  known,  but  Juan  Olivas,  of  San- 
ta Maria,  was  the  first  to  expose  them.  Toward  the  close  of  last  year  he  dug 
ten  feet  into  a grave.  The  first  thing  his  pick  struck  was  a polished  slab.  It 
was  of  slightly  greater  length  than  the  ordinary  coffin  of  an  adult  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  AVhen  he  gazed  underneath  he  looked  into  a long  box  of  stone  which 
had  nothing  in  it  but  dust.  The  body  had  lain  so  long  that  even  the  bones 
had  disappeared,  and  there  was  nothing  but  ashes.  The  slab  was  of  a pecul- 
iar hard  and  polished  stone,  the  like  of  wrhich  there  was  none  in  all  the  coun- 
try. It  was  very  thin,  however,  having  been  worked  down  until  it  was  not 
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more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Olivos  worked  away  and  got  out  other  stones. 
The  top,  bottom,  sides  and  ends  were  all  of  the  same  curious  thin  stone,  and 
had  been  set  in  the  earth  and  held  by  the  soil  without  fastenings.  We  ex-, 
plored  further  and  found  numerous  battle  axes  and  other  weapons  of  copper, 
and  vessels  peculiarly  made  of  stone.  Curious  copper  disks  resembling  coins 
were  also  found.  There  were  many  in  the  graves,  and  as  the  investigator 
pushed  his  way  still  further  into  the  mound  he  found  many  other  copper  im- 
plements, axes  and  rude  knives;  some  quite  long  and  looking  as  though  they 
had  been  used  as  spears.  Mounds  are  scattered  along  for  a couple  of  miles. 
There  are  probably  100  of  them.  Knowing  there  were  similar  mounds  in  Cui- 
ama  Valley,  adjoining,  he  pushed  on  to  them,  and  digging  in  found  coffins, 
dust  and  implements  of  stone  and  copper,  similar  to  those  of  Santa  Maria. 
Everywhere  were  the  marks  of  an  ancient  race,  it  is  believed  far  antidating 
any  hitherto  known  on  the  coast.  High  above  the  stage  road  between  Los 
Olivos  and  Santa  Barbara,  near  the  graves,  are  some  natural  monoliths  with 
smooth  surfaces,  on  which  are  carved  many  strange  characters,  looking  much 
like  the  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  tombs. 


REMAINS  OF  ANCIENT  PEOPLE  ON  THE  LOWER  NEOSHO 

RIVER,  KANSAS. 

In  1530  perhaps,  two  Spaniards  and  a negro  passed  south  of  Vinita  on  their 
way  to  New  Mexico,  from  the  gulf.  They  called  the  people  on  the  Neosho 
“Corn  People,”  and  those  further  west,  among  the  buffalo,  “Cow  People.” 
DeSoto  may  have  reached  this  country  in  1541  or  ’42,  and  he  also  found  the 
country  full  of  people. 

In  1796  to  1812  Clermont  settled  near  Coffey ville,  and  White  Hair  at  Oswe- 
go. The  people  of  the  great  Cherokee  nation  have  lived  in  Georgia  and  west 
to  Arkansas  ages  unwritten.  The  Osage,  a Sioux,  and  the  Cherokee  have  oft- 
en met  in  battle,  about  the  possession  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma— a part  or  all. 
There  are  yet  evidences  of  a great  many  villages  and  town  sites,  in  the  south- 
west, of  an  earlier  people  than  the  Cherokees  and  Osages.  I desire  to  leave 
on  record  and  speak  of  some  landmarks  of  ancient  people  I know  of  in  the 
southwest. 

All  the  old  town  sites  have  been  occupied  by  different  races,  one  after  an- 
other as  the  years  rolled  by,  for  ages.  Beginning  five  feet  in  the  ground  we 
findshell  beds  of  eaten  mussels  and  rude,  clumsy  arrows,  etc.,  then  larger 
ones,  and  then  som3  smaller  and  more  artistic. 

Only  at  three  villages  did  I get  metal ic  implements,  seemingly  those  of  the 
Osages— a bridle  bit,  a horse  shoe,  some  copper  pieces,  and  a smooth  meteoric 
iron  stone  or  an  ore  stone,  spheroid  and  highly  polished  by  human  art. 

Ancient  people  nearly  always  choose  a town  site  on  or  near  a stream  at  a 
ford  whece  they  could  cross  and  make  defense  in  case  of  sudden  attack  by  an 
enemy.  They  were  partial  to  springs  of  water,  but  often  used  swamp  or  creek 
water  to  drink.  They  also  located  near  groves  or  hills  where  the  cold  north- 
west winds  could  not  reach  them  and  where  their  camp  fires  could  not  be  seen 
at  night,  nor  their  wigwams  by  day,  by  a passing  enemy.  Some  towns  seemed 
to  be  too  strong  to  regard  this  precaution.  Malaria  and  swamp  miasma  they 
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did  not  fear,  and  nearly  always  li  ved  among  swamps  or  on  low,  unhealthy  loca- 
tions and  drank  pond  or  creek  water  in  the  summer. 

Their  paludal  dwellings  may  have  been  made  on  account  of  getting  such 
food  as  fish,  frogs,  water  birds,  mussels  and  turtles,  in  such  places  and  also 
roots  and  seeds  growing  there  in  their  season. 

Fish-spears  and  lances  found  at  such  places  verify  this. 

Temporary  habitations  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  one  or  a few  families 
near  fields  at  crop  times.  All  these  old  fields  afterwards  came  up  in  briars. 
The  “rubus  canadensis,”  perhaps,  and  were  the  richest  bottoms  lands. 

Habitations  were  nearly  always  chosen  above  overflow  lands.  They  never 
lived  on  a high  upland  or  open  plain,  but  sharp  ridges  overlooking  the  river 
or  bottom  with  parallel  ravine  back,  looking  like  a natural  fort  they  often  oc- 
cupied and  left  their  flints  and  corn  mills  at  such  places  to  tell  of  it. 

Burial  of  the  dead  took  place  certainly  latterly  on  high,  rocky  bluffs,  away 
from  their  habitations.  The  rocks  were  piled  over  the  dead,  making  cairns 
and  sometimes  crevices  in  rock  cliffs  were  used,  and  rocks  piled  above  the 
dead,  filling  the  crevices.  I saw  one  mound  of  dirt  near  Red  Bud  school 
house.  They  seemed  to  shun  the  graves  of  their  dead.  Rock  cairns  built  ov- 
er the  dead  were  afterwards  filled  with  leaves  and  sticks  by  wood  rats,  and 
when  the  prairies  on  which  the  cairns  were  located  burned  in  the  fall,  the 
tomb  burned  and  the  corpse  cremated. 

There  are  some  places  I know  of  near  Oswego,  I believe,  where  property  was 
buried,  such  as  arrows,  etc.,  and  even  food,  to  remain  until  the  owner  made  a 
journey  and  returned.  These  were  called  “caches.” 

The  means  of  defense  used  by  the  ancient  people  were,  impassable  swamps, 
streams,  and  forts,  on  steep  ridges,  difficult  to  approach.  One  of  these  ridge- 
forts  is  on  the  Swanswick  farm  and  one  on  the  Dairy  farm,  east  of  Oswego. 

I sent  a rude  soap-stone  pipe  of  the  ancient  people,  found  near  Oswego,  to 
the  Centennial  in  1876.  Later  two  pipestone  pipes  were  found  near  here,  and 
later  still  a sandstone  one,  elaborately  worked,  was  found  near  the  Diamond 
school  house,  They  indicated  the  use  and  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  corn 
mills  or  mortars  found  were  always  sandstone  and  so  were  the  pestles  used. 
Sometimes  an  Archman  drift  stone,  brought  from  the  north,  was  used  by 
them  for  a pestle.  Sometimes  the  flints  or  hornstone,  to  make  lances,  arrows 
and  scrapers  were  made  of  Dri It— material  found  here,  and  again  stones  from 
abroad  were  used. 

The  mortars  or  mills  had  circular  cavities  in  them  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  again  some  of  them  had  disk-like  cavities  worked  around  the 
large  one  as  deep  and  large  as  half  of  a hen  egg— said  to  set  the  lower  end 
of  spinning  spindles. 

Their  tools  were  flints  chipped  to  an  edge,  never  ground,  and  re-chipped  to 
sharpen,  sometimes  till  quite  blunt. 

There  are  to  be  always  found  at  all  their  villages  the  chippings  from  flints 
left  from  implement-making  and  all  the  chip  matrix  at  times. 

Their  tools  of  flint,  and  weapons  for  war  and  hunting,  always  of  the  same 
chert,  found  here,  were  hoes,  axes,  arrows,  fish-spears,  awls,  scrapers,  war 
clubs,  and  many  implements  we  can  find  no  use  for.  There  were  also  spades, 
wedges,  hatchets,  and  leaf  implements. 

Sometimes  spindle  holes  were  found  in  large  sand  rocks  near  the  villages. 
One  place  I found  human  foot  prints  cut  in  the  sand  rock  near  Tulsa. 
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The  mussel  was  a favorite  food  for  the  early  people.  They  were  the  same 
kind  as  live  in  the  river  now.  The  unio  undulatus  they  seemed  to  have  eaten 
most.  Some  other  mussels,  as  the  unio  solidus  and  u.  securis  were  also  found 
in  the  shell  beds  at  the  villages.  The  shell  beds  suggest  feasts.  I found  the 
jaw  of  an  antelope  and  perhaps  that  of  a dog,  when  digging  in  these  beds. 
Strange  no  buffalo  bones  are  to  be  found  in  these  beds,  nor  fish  bones.  The 
shells  begin  commonly  eighteen  inches  in  the  earth;  one  place  perhaps  five 
feet.  A village  site  on  a mound  where  the  wash  was  away  from  it  the  shells 
began  eighteen  inches  down  below  surface.  Strange  these  ancient  people 
nearly  always  chose  Champlain  soil  to  build  villages  on.  Were  the  people 
here  in  that  epoch  and  was  it  and  Noah's  flood  the  same?  There  were  more 
people  east  of  here  in  Missouri  in  ancient  times  than  here.  On  Shoal  creek 
near  Redding’s  mill,  40  miles  east,  are  strange  burial  mounds,  built  in  rows. 
Labette  county,  I think,  once  had  2,000  of  these  people,  including  all  the  Neo- 
sho timber. 

On  James  Parnell’s  farm  on  the  Labette  creek  was  once  a large  town.  It 
was  on  the  creek,  had  spring,  timber,  mussel  beds,  fields,  graves  and  ponds  for 
food.  Across  the  creek  a mile  below  was  a small  town,  with  timber,  a ford  on 
creek  and  pond  water  to  drink.  Both  of  these  sites  were  unhealthy.  Logan’s 
ford  on  the  Labette  was  another  town.  This  had  timber,  shell  beds  and  creek 
water  to  drink  and  corn  fields.  A cellar  dug  here  found  a rude  sandstone 
floor  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  and  shell  beds  as  deep.  At  George 
Craig’s  near  the  mouth  of  the  Labette  river,  was  another  large  settlement  and 
town.  Here  they  made  pottery,  drank  pond  water,  had  woods  and  swamps 
for  defense  and  was  a very  healthy  location.  The  people  here  got  food  from 
the  paludal  waters  no  doubt.  Near  the  Diamond  school  house,  three  miles 
southeast  of  Oswego,  was  a town  with  smaller  settlements  and  corn  fields 
many  places  around.  The  ponds  and  swamps  near  by  made  this  place  un- 
healthy, but  gave  food,  defense  and  water  to  the  people.  White  Hair’s  town 
east  of  Oswego  under  the  hill,  was  no  doubt  occupied  by  many  races  before 
his  time.  This  was  sickly,  had  swamps,  shelter  from  the  northwest  winds, 
timber  and  a ridge  fort  for  defense.  This  town  never  cared  for  health  or  fear- 
ed an  enemy,  and  nothing  for  the  fine  spring  and  healthy  location  above  them, 
was  on  Champlain  deposit  and  had  graves  for  the  dead  on  the  hills  above 
them. 

East  of  the  Oswego  fair  grounds  under  the  hill  and  one-half  mile  north,  was 
another  town  site  o,n  which  many  succeeding  races  dwelt.  There  were  Cham- 
plain soil,  spring  water,  timber  and  bluff  to  brake  off  the  cold  northwest 
winds.  There  were  also  cultivated  fields,  swamps,  and  a sickly  location  and  a 
ford  on  the  river  near  by.  The  mussel  beds  here  are  prominent.  By  the  shell 
beds  we  know  the  people  occupied  the  towns  when  shells  were  obtainable  in 
the  summer  in  sickly  seasons.  On  the  Lake  farm  and  Swanwick's  adjoining 
it  on  the  north  was  a town  the  largest  of  any  yet  found.  Here  are  two  fine 
springs  of  water  and  a ridge  fort  for  defense.  This  is  on  Champlain  deposit, 
has  a ford  on  the  river,  one  or  more  fields  on  both  sides  shell  beds,  graves  and 
a healthy  site.  A village  on  overflow  land  across  the  river  from  this  one,  we 
found  there  were  timber  and  ponds  near  it,  but  across  the  river  we  found  corn 
mills,  spindle  stones,  fish  spears  and  flint  hoes  here. 

Across  the  river  at  Red  Bud  school  house  six  miles  north  of  Oswego,  was  an 
old  town  near  a spring.  It  was  on  Champlain  soil,  had  shell  beds,  timber  and 
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the  river  near.  Near  the  Horner  mound  are  evidences  of  early  people,  and 
one  mile  north  of  Chetopa  is  a fine  spring,  and  we  did  look  for  early  human 
occupation  of  the  dry  and  high  location  for  a town  near  it,  but  there  was 
none;  but  under  the  bluff  along  the  sickly  creek  to  the  east,  where  savages 
could  skulk  and  hide,  evidences  of  early  people  are  found.  What  made  these 
early  human  beings  cling  to  ponds  and  swamps? 

On  Shoal  creek  two  miles  above  its  mouth  is  an  old  town  on  a high,  some- 
what healthy  location,  there  are  fine  springs  there  and  a ford  over  the  creek. 
No  swamps  are  near,  no  tombs  are  visible  and  it  is  on  Champlain  soil. 

W.  S.  Newlon 


PREHISTORIC  FORT  IN  ATCHISON,  KANSAS. 


It  is  not  generally  known,  even  to  the  citizens  of  Atchison,  that  almost  in 
the  centre  of  this  city,  within  three  or  four  blocks  of  Commercial  street,  there 
once  existed  an  immense  excavation  or  fortress,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
on  the  continent. 

South  of  White  Clay  creek,  between  White  Clay  and  the  branch  running  in- 
to it  from  the  southwest,  beginning  at  Eleventh  St.,  is  a high  bluff  or  ridge. 
This  ridge  gradually  ascends  towards  the  west  for  a distance  of  about  200  yds. 
terminating  in  a beautiful  round  crest.  From  the  summit  of  this  crest  may 
be  obtained  a view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles  in  almost  every  di- 
rection. It  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  to  be  found  on  the  Mis- 
souri river. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  ridge  consists  of  a strata  of  clay  and  gravel,  four 
or  five  feet  thick  at  the  lower  end,  resting  upon  a bed  of  limestone,  15  feet  in 
thickness. 

When  Atchison  was  settled  this  extended  several  hundred  feet  farther  east 
than  it  does  today,  the  eastern  portion  of  it  having  been  removed— the  earth 
for  filling  and  the  stone  for  building  purposes, 

The  land  on  which  this  fortress  was  located  was  purchased  in  1857  by  Mr. 
Trimmer,  for  many  years  a well  known  contractor  and  builder  of  this  city, 
who  still  owns  it. 

At  an  early  day  quarries  were  opened  on  the  side  of  this  ridge  by  Mr.  Trim- 
mer and  others.  After  penetrating  the  ridge  for  a considerable  distance  from 
the  north  the  rock  formation  unexpectedly  came  to  an  end,  and  a loose  bed  of 
clay  and  gravel,  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  surface  of  the  ridge  was 
found. 

Year  after  year  the  quarrying  went  on,  from  the  east,  from  the  south,  and 
from  the  southwest,  until  about  1880,  when  the  remarkable  discovery  was 
made  that  here  in  ages  past  an  excavation  eighty  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  sixty  feet  in  width  from  north  to  south  and  eighteen  feet  in  depth,  had 
been  formed,  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  solid  rock.  The  soil  and  gravel  washed 
from  the  slope  above  had  filled  it  nearly  to  the  top  and  thus  obliterated  all  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  its  existence. 

The  lower  layer  of  stone,  six  inches  thick,  had  been  left  for  the  floor.  In  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  excavation  this  lower  strata  of  stone  for  about  four 
feet  square  had  been  removed.  Water  issued  from  the  ground  at  this  place 
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and  the  indications  were  that  a spring  or  well  was  located  here.  This  water 
now  flows  from  the  ground  lower  down  on  the  hill. 

The  huge  pile  of  earth  and  gravel  which  filled  this  excavation  was  remov- 
ed to  make  the  filling  about  the  Santa  Fe  round  house  and  freight  depot — all 
save  a small  pile  which  still  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  prehistoric  man. 

The  stone  excavated  by  those  ancient  people  in  making  this  fortress  had 
been  thrown  out  over  the  side  of  the  ridge  and  into  the  creeks  on  either  side. 
Mr.  Trimmer,  when  he  commenced  operations  here  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  loose  stone  found  in  the  vicinity.  Hundreds  of  loads  were  hauled 
away,  much  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  macadamizing  Main  street. 

For  what  was  this  great  pit  made?  The  general  conclusion  will  be  that  it 
was  intended  for  a fortress.  But  if  so,  why  was  it  made  so  deep?  Prehistoric 
excavations  of  this  character,  made  in  the  solid  rock,  while  quite  common  in 
Europe  are  almost  unknown  in  America.  In  all  the  standard  archaeological 
books  we  find  mention  of  numerous  forts,  but  they  are  usually  made  of 
earth  or  loose  stone  walled  up.  Hence  we  have  had  right  here  in  Atchison 
something  that  may  yet  startle  the  archaeological  and  scientific  world.  It  is 
a pity  that  this  wonderful  work  of  prehistoric  man  could  not  have  been  pre- 
served intact,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  stone  sur- 
rounding it  had  been  removed  to  a great  extent. 

When  was  it  made?  Centuries  before  the  white  man  came;  centuries,  per- 
haps, before  the  red  man  came.  Mr.  Trimmer,  who  was  here  when  the  first 
quarry  was  opened,  who  personally  superintended  the  removal  of  all  the  stone 
and  earth  from  the  ridge,  and  who  is  better  qualified  to  make  an  estimate  of 
its  age  than  any  other  man,  is  confident  that  at  least  a thousand  years  have 
passed  since  it  was  formed.— From  Missouri  Valley  Farmer,  March  29,  1893. 


VANDALISM  AMONG  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  YUCATAN 
AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


[BY  M.  n.  SAVILLE,  ASSISTANT  IN  PEABODY  MUSEUM,  HARVARD  UNIVERSI- 
TY, CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.] 

[From  Science,  Vol  XX,  No.  517,  P 8f5.j 

The  ancient  buildings  and  sculptures  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  have 
within  a few  years  been  much  [ damaged  and  disfigured  by  the  indifference  of 
the  natives  of  those  countries,  and  by  the  vanity  of  travellers,  some  of  them 
unfortunately  American,  who  paint  their  names  in  large  characters  on  the 
•sides  of  the  buildings  and  carve  them  on  the  sculptures. 

Briefly,  I will  enumerate  a few  instances  that  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 

The  magnificent  “House  of  the  Governor”  in  Uxmal,  probably  the  grandest 
building  now  standing  in  Yucatan,  is  almost  covered  with  names  on  the  front 
and  on  the  cemented  walls  inside.  These  names  are  painted  in  black,  blue, 
and  red,  and  the  letters  are  in  some  cases  twelve  inches  high,  and  here  are  to 
be  seen  the  names  of  men  who  are  widely  known  in  the  scientific  world.  The 
“House  of  the  Dwarfs”  in  the  same  city  has  suffered  in  a like  manner.  Many 
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of  the  sculptures  which  have  fallen  from  the  buildings  in  Uxmal  have  been 
wilfully  broken,  and  I noticed  particularly  that  two  of  the  beautifully  carved 
turtles  from  the  “House  of  the  Turtle”  had  been  broken  apparently  by  a ma- 
chete. 

The  large  face  figured  by  Stephens  in  “Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,” 
Yol.  II.,  p.  434,  is  a mound  in  the  backyard  of  a shop  in  Isamal.  This  has 
been  almost  destroyed.  The  whole  of  the  face  between  the  eyes  and  the  low- 
er part  of  the  chin  is  gone,  and  I was  told  that  the  stones  thus  obtained  were 
used  in  repairing  a fence.  On  the  other  side  of  this  mound  is  the  bas-relief  in 
stucco  discovered  by  Charney,  and  this  is  slowly  crumbling  away.  The  steps 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  being  thrown  down;  and  many 
mounds  in  Yucatan  are  being  destroyed  at  the  present  time  to  furnish  build- 
ing material.  In  fact,  if  a bee’s  nest  should  be  found  in  one  of  the  old  build- 
ings, the  Indians  would  tear  down  part  of  the  structure  to  get  at  the  honey. 

In  Copan,  when  the  Peabody  Museum  Honduras  Expedition  compared  the 
condition  of  the  “Idols”  today,  with  the  photographs  taken  by  A.  P.  Mauds- 
lay  seven  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  during  that  time  some  of  the  very  fin- 
est sculptures  had  been  disfigured  by  the  blows  from  machetes  and  other  in- 
struments. The  Stela  given  as  a frontispiece  in  Stephen’s  “Incidents  of 
Travel  in  Central  America,”  Yol.  I.,  has  been  much  marred  by  some  one  who 
has  broken  off  several  ornaments  and  a beautiful  medalion  face  from  the 
northern  side.  One  of  the  faces  and  several  noses  have  been  broken  off  from 
the  sitting  figures  on  the  altar  figured  by  Stephens  in  the  same  volume,  oppo- 
site page  142.  On  some  of  the  idols  and  altars  names  have  been  carved,  nota- 
bly on  the  back  of  the  Stela  figured  opposite  page  158  in  Stephens,  and  a large 
fragment  has  been  broken  from  the  same  Stela.  While  excavating  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  Main  Structure  we  uncovered  a beautiful  hieroglyphic 
step,  but  before  we  had  time  to  secure  a photograph  of  it,  some  visitor  improv- 
ed the  opportunity  while  no  one  was  about  to  break  off  one  of  the  letters. 

In  Quirigua  a small  statue,  discovered  by  Maudslay  and  removed  by  him  to 
a small  house  near  the  rancho  of  Quirigua,  had  the  head  and  one  of  the  arms 
broken  from  it  during  the  interval  between  two  visits.  This  statue  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  it  ivery  much  resembled  the  celebrated  “Chaac- 
mol”  now  in  the  Mexican  Museum,  but  discovered  by  LePlongeon  at  Chichen 
Itza.  One  of  the  Stelae  at  Quirigua  has  had  a name  carved  on  it  quite  recent- 
ly; but  the  sculptures  of  this  place  are  in  a much  better  state  of  preservation 
than  those  of  Copan  owing  to  their  being  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  and 
being  covered  with  a dense  tropical  growth;  while  those  of  Copan  are  within  a 
mile  of  the  village,  and  there  was  formerly  a road  over  the  Plaza  Grande  and 
among  the  idols.  The  burning  of  the  bush,  to  clear  the  land  for  milphas,  has 
also  injured  many  of  the  sculptures  owing  to  the  cracking  of  the  stones  by  the 
heat. 

While  in  Nicaragua  I learned  that  the  sculptures  on  the  Island  of  Zapatero 
in  Lake  Nicaragua  have  within  a few  years  been  much  broken  and  disfigured. 
These  wTere  described  by  Squier  in  “Nicaragua,  Its  People,  Scenery,  Monu- 
ments, etc.,”  Yol.  II. 

As  the  governments  of  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  republics  are  mak- 
ing little  or  no  effort  to  preserve  or  care  for  the  antiquities  within  tlieir 
boundaries,  it  remains  for  the  United  States  to  do  something  to  preserve 
these  vanishing  memorials  of  the  past.  The  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the 
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Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  which  has  been  granted,  for  ten  years,  the  care 
of  the  antiquities  of  Honduras.  A wall  has  been  built  enclosing  the  principal 
remains  in  Copan,  and  a keeper  has  been  placed  in  charge  with  strict  orders 
to  allow  nothing  to  be  destroyed  or  carried  away.  Thus  a strong  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  Peabody  Museum  to  protect  the  wonderful  carvings  in  stone  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Copan. 


A CHINESE  SWORD. 


The  curios  of  China  have  furnished  a topic  for  a most  interesting  document 
communicated  by  United  States  Consul  Bedloe,  of  Amoy,  to  the  Department 
of  State.  Not  least  valuable  among  such  articles  are  the  native  swords,  for 
the  purchase  of  which  a golden  opportunity  is  afforded  from  now  on  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  market  as  never  before  contained  and  never  wall  again 
contain  such  an  assortment  as  at  present,  with  respect  to  beauty,  historic  val- 
ue, or  workmanship.  The  reasons  are  very  simple.  The  opening  of  China 
and  Japan  to  the  outside  world  and  the  introduction  of  Western  firearms 
dealt  a fatal  blow  to  the  swordsmith's  industry.  Up  to  that  time  the  makers 
of  swords  formed  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  guild  in  the  East,  The 
mediaeval  rivalry  between  Milan,  Toledo  and  Damascus  was  magnificent  along 
side  of  that  of  the  great  armorers  of  the  Orient.  Competition  caused  experi- 
ments in  metallurgy,  alloying,  forging,  and  tempering  that  produced  results 
of  high  value  and  disclosed  mechanical  secrets  to  the  workers  in  steel  that  are 
unknown  to  the  best  cutlers  of  Europe  and  America  today.  They  produced 
blades  with  perceptible  tints  in  violet,  blue,  green,  red,  silver  and  gold.  Sala- 
din’s  sword,  that  would  cut  a veil  or  a cushion,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion’s, 
which  would  sever  a steel  mace,  could  have  been  duplicated  in  a hundred 
shops  in  the  days  of  Shogunate  and  the  eighteenth-century  mandarins.  Upon 
the  sword  art  ran  mad.  The  smith  learned  to  arrange  the  fibres  of  the  metals 
so  as  to  form  geometrical  patterns,  the  figures  of  flowers,  fruits  and  leaves, 
and  even  Chinese  characters.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the 
magic  mirrors  of  Japan,  but  howr  it  is  made  no  one  knows. 

Under  the  ancient  regime  every  nobleman,  high  and  low  in  Japan,  was  at- 
tended by  two-sworded  men-at-arms.  In  1860  there  were  at  least  400,000  such 
“two-sworders”  in  that  country.  The  revolution  of  1888  changed  all  this  in  a 
twinkling.  Sword-wearing,  except  by  policemen  and  soldiers,  who  had  the,  or- 
dinary Europenn  weapons,  was  made  a crime.  The  two-sworder  lost  his  occu- 
pation, and  his  tools  of  trade  were  locked  up  as  mementos  of  the  golden  past. 
The  consequence  is  that  young  Japan  is  putting  the  weapons  of  his  sires  and 
grandsires  in  the  curio  shops  to  exchange  them  for  yen  and  sen,  the  dollars 
and  cents  of  their  mint.  In  China  the  mandarin  has  sold  his  grandsire’s  blade 
and  carries  an  umbrella  instead.  So  many  have  taken  this  course  that  the 
market  is  more  than  glutted.  Two-thirds  of  these  weapons  have  tasted  blood. 
Many  of  them  are  superb  works  of  art.  The  prices  are  absurdly  low,  and  fifty 
cents  will  sometimes  precure  a sword  such  as  Broadway  dealers  have  frequent- 
ly sold  for  $50. 

A word  of  caution  is  given  as  to  Oriental  swords  and  daggers.  Many  of 
them  are  poisoned,  so  that  a mere  scratch  will  cause  death.  The  venom  is 
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produced  by  steeping  the  blade  in  decayed  human  blood,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  known  to  science.  The  short  stabbing  daggers  used  chiefly  by  pi- 
rates are  among  the  most  remarkable  Chinese  weapons.  One  pattern  looks 
like  a queerly-made  ace  of  spades  fastened  into  a wire-bound  handle.  For  ar- 
tistic effect  the  armorer  has  hollowed  out  a shallow,  spoon-shaped  concave  on 
either  side  of  the  blade  and  filled  it  in  with  blood-red  lacquer,  the  effect  of 
which  when  the  dagger  is  suddenly  drawn  from  its  black  sheath  is  very  start- 
ling. Another  style  of  dagger  has  a blade  shaped  like  an  ace  of  diamonds  and 
adorned  with  red  lacquer  work  to  represent  drops  of  blood  and  gouts  of  gore. 
Another  sort  of  dagger  has  a long  handle  and  can  be  used  as  an  axe.  It  is  a 
favorite  weapon  with  the  -Black  Flags  and  other  outlaws,  who  also  throw  it 
with  fatal  precision. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  Chinese  swords  -is  only  about  two  feet  long. 
When  drawn  from  its  shagreen  scabbard  the  blade  divides  into  two,  both 
double-edged  and  spear-pointed.  But  the  most  dreadful-looking  weapon  of  all 
is  the  executioner’s  sword,  long,  almost  straight,  very  heavy,  and  keenly  edg- 
ed. It  is  used  with  one  hand.  Such  a sword  was  offered  to  Consul  Bedloe  for 
$200.  A new  one  of  the  same  kind  could  be  bought  for  $10,  but  this  particular 
weapon  bore  on  the  blade  near  the  hilt  characters  making  record  of  193  hu- 
man lives  which  it  had  taken  away. 

Of  weapons  of  other  kinds  there  is  a remarkable  variety  in  the  curio  mark- 
et. On  the  coast  of  China  the  soldiers  are  armed  with  the  latest  rifles,  but  in 
the  far  exterior  they  employ  the  same  arms  as  were  used  by  the  hosts  of  Tam- 
erlane and  Zenghis  Khan.  The  collector  can  find  in  use  today  in  the  empire 
every  weapon  that  has  leen  employed  within  its  borders  since  the  time  of 
Confucius.  The  mandarins  and  high  officials,  too,  equip  their  retinues  with 
conventional  arms  representing  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  these  martial  instruments  look  very  absurd  now — as.  lor  example,  the 
pole  with  a hook  like  a reaper’s  sickle  on  the  end,  which  the  Mongol  Tartars 
used  to  wield  in  lighting  on  horseback.  With  it  they  would  pull  a rider  from 
his  steed  or  hamstring  his  his  horse  at  a single  stroke.  This  pole-hook  is  car- 
ried by  footmen  now  in  the  retinues  of  nearly  all  of  the  great  nobles.  Anoth- 
er of  these  out-of-date  weapons  is  a trident,  exactly  resemblng  the  instrument 
employed  by  fishermen  for  spearing  eels.  Yet  another  is  a three-pronged  hay 
fork. 

Some  Chinese  spears,  such  as  were  used  by  the  Black  Flags  against  the 
French  in  Tonquin,  are  grooved  lo  hold  poison.  These  weapons  are  thrown 
with  great  skill  by  the  natives.  Lee-Yu,  a famous  bandit,  could  throw  one 
through  a man  at  fifty  yards.  In  the  Franco-Tonquin  war  a Black  Flag  drove 
one  of  these  spears  clear  through  two  French  infantrymen.  In  archery  the 
Chinese  have  long  been  experts.  Most  remarkable  of  their  bows  are  the  "tig- 
er bows.”  These  are  very  large  and  heavy  and  are  fastened  to  a framework 
near  a path  or  road  frequented  by  tigers  or  other  large  animals.  It  requires 
two  men  to  set  them,  and  the  bow  is  so  arranged  that  the  touching  of  a cord 
stretched  across  the  road  shoots  the  arrow-.  The  force  is  so  great  that  the 
shaft  frequently  comes  out  of  the  other  side  of  the  tiger,  deer  or  buffalo.  To 
insure  success,  the  arrow  is  usually  double-barbed  and  poisoned.  On  the 
mainland  opposite  the  island  of  Amoy  these  bows  are  in  constant  use  and  an- 
nually kill  at  leaft  fifty  tigers. 

In  the  south  of  China  armor  for  warriors  used  formerly  to  be  made  out  of 
many  thicknesses  of  alternate  calico  and  paper.  This  seems  absurd,  but  in 
fact  it  is  superior  to  steel  in  some  respects  for  this  purpose.  Thirty  thick- 
nesses of  calico  and  paper  will  resist  a rifle  bullet  at  a distance  of  100  yards.  A 
spearman  who  thrusts  his  weapon  into  a man  clad  in  this  kind  of  garment  can 
neither  wround  his  enemy  nor  extract  his  spear.  The  suit  of  a famous  Yun- 
Nan  bandit  consisted  of  sixty  thicknesses  of  cotton  cloth  and  paper  and  made 
him  practically  invulnerable.  Such  suits  are  comparatively  light,  very  dura- 
ble and  extremely  cheap.  Scale  mail  was  brought  to  high  perfection  in  China 
at  an  early  period.  The  scales  were  applied  at  first  to  leather  or  cloth  as 
spangles  are  to  gauze,  and  later  as  tiles  are  to  the  boards  of  a roof.  They 
were  composed  of  iron,  pewter,  silver  or  gold. — A correspondent  in  Philadel- 
phia Times. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Last  of  a Noble  Race. 

A few  months  ago  was  committed  a 
most  dastardly  deed.  The  ruffian  who 
claims  to  be  president  of  the  combined 
states  under  the  name  of  Mexico,  and 
who  is  named  Diaz,  ^ordered  one,  who 
no  doubt  is  one  of  his  own  kind,  and 
called  Raugel,  a general  in  his  army, 
and  1,200  of  his  soldiers  to  proceed  to 
Tomocnio,  the  home  of  the  Tomocnien 
Indians,  a peaceful  band  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  of  Chihuahua, 
and  kill  all  on  sight.  When  Raugel 
and  his  soldiers  reached  Tomocnio  they 
found  the  Indians,  old  and  young, 
large. and  small,  gathered  together  and 
worshipping  in  their  temple.  The 
soldiers  were  at  once  ordered  to  storm 
the  building  and  spare  none  in  it. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  alike 
assassinated. 

It  may  seem  cruel  to  write  it,  for 
the  poor  soldiers  who  were  accessories 
to  this  deed  were  compelled  to  the  act, 
but  the  writer  is  pleased  to  say  that 
before  the  end  came  nearly  400  of  them 
were  killed.  ’Tis  a pity  that  the  au- 
thor of  this  black  deed  and  his  officer 


were  not  of  the  number.  Can  civiliza- 
tion calmly  condone  an  affair  like 
this?  Wherein  lies  the  power  of  one 
human  being  to  command  the  destruc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  human  lives?  And 
that  in  a country  claiming  the  name 
of  a Republic!  A sunny  gleam  shines 
through  this  awful  affair  for  we  are 
told  that  all  honorable  and  decent 
Mexicans  are  horrified  and  call  it  a 
second  Alamo. 

And  why  were  these  people  so  cruel- 
ly slaughtered?  They  dared  to  defy 
this  monster  in  human  form  in  not 
paying  the  heavy  taxes  he  saw  fit  to 
impose  upon  them. 

This  band  of  Indians  was  the  last  of 
that  noble  race  of  Aztecs  living  in 
Mexico,  who  had  already  attained  a 
high  civilization  when  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturer Cortez  and  his  robber  gang 
landed  upon  its  shores,  and  who  at 
once  proceeded  to  invade  the  country, 
and  in  the  name  of  religion,  murder, 
rob  and  carry  into  captivity  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants.  Nor  was  this 
enough.  Over-zealous  priests  accom- 
panying this  incursion  proceeded  to 
destroy  their  works  of  art,  their  books, 
etc.,  because  of  the  belief  that  Satan 
had  been  there  before  them  and  was 
the  cause  of  their  advanced  attain- 
ments. The  cross,  an  ancient  Aztec 
symbol,  way  destroyed  wherever  found 
because  they  believed  it  the  work  of 
the  Arch-fiend.  What  an  immense 
amount  of  information  forever  lost 
could  have  been  obtained  had  their 
books  and  other  matter  destroyed  been 
sacredly  kept  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  v Mysteries  dark  which 
have  for  years  caused  so  much  discus- 
sion might  have  been  easily  solved. 

Had  it  it  not  been  for  Torquemada, 
a Provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  came  to  Mexico  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who, 
during  his  residence  there  of  fifty 
years,  collected  much  of  their  history 
from  early  missionaries,  and  from 
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such  monuments  as  the  fanaticism  of 
his  own  countrymen  had  not  destroy- 
ed the  little  that  we  do  know  would 
also  have  been  lost.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  this  learned  man. 

A.  F.  Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Mound  in  Upshur  County, 
West  Virginia. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

On  ‘‘Sauls  Run,”  near  Lorentz,  in 
Upshur  conuty,  West  Virginia,  is  a de- 
graded mound,  about  two  and  one  half 
feet  in  height  and  some  filteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  which  might, 
if  carefully  examined,  yield  something 
of  archa3ological  interest. 

A few  years  ago  the  neighboring 
farmers  went  at  night  and  sunk  a 
small  shaft  near  the  center  of  this 
mound,  and  found  numerous  flints,  and 
near  the  bottom  found  “several  poles 
resembling  hand-spikes”. 

Perhaps  this  mound  is  the  remains 
of  an  earth  lodge,  or  store  house  of  the 
hunter  bards  of  Indians  who  resorted 
to  this  region  in  quest  of  game;  or  it 
may  have  been  erected  to  serve  other 
purposes,  perhaps  sepulchral  or  monu- 
mental. 

In  earlier  days  it  measured  five  or 
six  feet  in  heighth,  and  wais  very  sym- 
metrical in  form. 

The  presence  of  timber  used  in  its 
construction  certainly  is  evidence  that 
it  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  a hoary  an- 
tiquity. 

Beads  of  a decidedly  modern  charac- 
ter have  been  picked  up  on  and  about 
the  mound,  but — perhaps  for  want  of 
careful  examination — none  were  found 
in  the  excavation  alluded  to. 

The  early  settlers  told  many,  weird 
stories  of  ghosts  and  supernatural  ap- 
paritions  in  connection  with  this  low- 
ly mound. 

One  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a stick 
was  thrust  into  it  and  left  there  until 


nightfall  unearthly  shrieks  and  fear- 
ful screams  would  issue  therefrom  un- 
til the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  un- 
able to  endure  the  frightful  disturb- 
ance would  remove  the  stick  and  fill 
up  the  hole  when  the  unaccountable 
noises  would  cease. 

Such  stories,  absurd  though  they  be, 
secured  the  mound  for  several  years 
from  the  obliterating  influence  of  the 
plow. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  leg- 
ends in  time  lose  their  pristine  power 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  antiquities 
of  a mysterious  and  lost  people. 

L.  V.  McWhorter. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

On  A^pril  29,  1893,  while  some  work- 
men were  digging  a drain  on  St.  Joe 
Avenue,' in  Lakeside,  a suburb  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  28  miles  south  of  here, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  the  bones 
of  a human  foot  protruding  from  the 
soil.  Further  excavation  revealed  the 
entire  skeleton,  which  proved  to  be 
that  of  an  aborigine  of  large  stature. 
The  skeleton  was  perfectly  preserved 
and  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a chit  f, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  property 
found  hurried  with  it.  It  lay  face 
downward  and  measured  six  feet  and 
six  inches  from  crown  to  sole.  Around 
the  neck  was  a strand  of  silver  beads 
strung  on  a silver  wire,  and  buriod  by 
its  side  were  found  tomahawks,  axes, 
knives  and  the  iron  of  a flint-lock 
musket.  Near  the  head,  in  a metalic 
kettle,  were  found  over  five  hundred 
pieces  of  silver  from  the  size  of  a gold 
dollar  to  that  of  a dime;  but  no  in- 
scriptions were  on  them  to  show  their 
date  or  purpose.  The  relics  are  to  be 
preserved  with  the  hope  of  ascertain- 
ing, if  possible,  who  the  chieftain  wac 
Lakeside,  where  the  bones  were 
found,  is  historic  ground.  It  lies  at 
the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and 
the  St.  Marys  rivers,  where  they  join 
to  form  the  Maumee.  On  the  west 
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bank  is  the  site  of  the  old  fort  estab- 
lished by  “Mad”  Anthony  Wayne,  and 
from  which  the  city  takes  its  name. 
Where  Lakeside  now  lies  was  the  scene 
of  the  fight  of  Gen.  Harmer  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Many  relics  of  this 
historic  battle  have  been  unearthed, 
such  as  rusty  swords,  muskets,  brass 
buttons,  arrow  and  spear-heads,  and 
other  stone  implements.  I have  in 
my  collection  a fine  steel  tomahawk, 
but  slightly  corroded,  a grooved  cop- 
per hatchet,  some  arrowheads  and  a 
few  square  flints,  resembling  gun-flints, 
that  were  dug  up  there  about  a year 
ago.  Many  skeletons  have  also  been 
unearthed.  The  latter  have  invaria- 
bly been  those  of  Indians,  though  not 
within  the  memory  of  any  person  now 
living  has  there  been  an  Indian  bury- 
ing ground  in  that  vicinity. 

Waterloo,  Ind.  A.  C.  Grtjiilke. 


Arrowheads  in  Kansas. 

Ed.  Archeologist: 

There  are  very  few  Indian  arrow- 
heads in  this  part  of  Kansas.  I have- 
seen  several  large  Hints  that  may  have 
been  spearheads.  They  were  six  inch- 
es long  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
broad  at  larger  end,  and  were  made  of 
yellow  jasper.  They  were  ploughed  up 
by  one  of  my  neighbors. 

Another  person  residing  near  often 
tells  me  about  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  lived  in  Indiana.  Among  other 
things  of  interest  he  often  speaks  of 
the  mounds  made  by  them.  He  told 
me  that  the  Indian  women  would  hoe 
all  the  ashes,  bones,  and  even  surface 
dirt  off  their  village  ground,  and  carry 
it  outside  the  camp,  throwing  it  to- 
gether on  a heap.  He  saw  piles  from 
four  to  six  feet  high  made  in  this  man- 
ner. This  may  be  well  known,  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  print.  I think  this 
manner  of  building  will  account  for  a 
great  many  of  the  small  mounds  and 
their  contents.  L.  M.  Reynolds. 

Burr  Oak,  Kan. 


NOTES. 

Myth  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers  Ex- 
ploded. 

The  fable  of  the  so  called  cliff  build- 
ers and  cave  dwellers  as  a distinct  race 
or  races  has  been  absolutely  exploded 
in  science.  The  fact  is  that  the  cliff 
dwellers  and  the  cave  dwellers  of  the 
southwest  were  Pueblo  Indians,  pure 
and  simple.  Even  a careless  eye  can 
find  the  proof  in  every  corner  of  the 
southwest.  It  was  a question  not  of 
race,  but  of  physical  geography. 

The  Pueblo  cut  his  garment  accord- 
ing to  his  cloth  and  whether  he  bur- 
rowed his  house  or  built  it  of  mud 
bricks  or  cleft  stone,  atop  a cliff  or  in 
caves  or  shelves  of  its  face,  depended 
simply  upon  his  town  site.  The  one 
inflexible  rule  was  security,  and  tngain 
that  he  took  the  “shortest”  cut  offered 
by  his  surroundings.  When  he  found 
himself — as  he  sometimes  did  in  this 
volcanic  range — in  a region  of  tufa 
cliffs  he  simply  whittled  out  his  resi- 
dence. In  the  commoner  hard  rock 
canyons  he  built  stone  houses  in  what- 
ever safest  place.  In  the  valleys  he 
made  and  laid  adobes.  He  sometimes 
even  dovetailed  all  these  varieties  of 
architecture  in  one  and  the  same  set- 
tlement.— C.  F.  Lummis  in  Scribners. 

*3 (• 

* 

Siwash  Indian  Canoes. 

Shaping  a Log  Into  a I rim  and  Pret- 
ty Boat  without  Tools. 

“While  visiting  one  of  the  small 
towns  along  Puget  Sound,”  said  J.  M. 
Mallett,  of  Helena,  “I  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  way  the  Siwash  Ind- 
ians built  their  canoes.  It  is  really 
wonderful  how  these  dirty  aborigines 
can,  with  the  crudest  means  and  with 
a few  days’  work,  convert  an  unwield- 
ly  log  into  a trim  and  pretty  canoe. 
One  Monday  morning  I saw  a buck 
building  a fire  at  the  base  of  a large 
cedar  tree,  and  he  told  me  that  this 
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was  the  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  a canoe  that  he  intended  to  use  up- 
on the  following  Saturday.  He  kept 
the  fire  burning  merrily  all  that  day 
and  far  into  the  night,  when  a wind 
came  up  and  completed  the  downfall 
of  the  monarch  of  the  forest.'  The 
next  day  the  buck  arose  betimes  and, 
borrowing  a cross-cut  saw  from  a log- 
ger who  was  absent  on  a drunk,  cut 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  twain  at  a 
point  some  fifteen  feet  from  where  it 
had  broken  ofi.  and  then,  with  a dull 
hatchet,  he  hacked  away  until  the  log 
had  assumed  the  shape  of  the  desired 
canoe.  In  this  work  he  was  helped  by 
his  squaw.  The  old  fellow  then  built 
a fire  on  the  upper  side  of  the  log, 
guiding  the  course  of  the  fire  with 
daubs  of  clay,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  the  interior  of  the  canoe  had 
been  burned  out.  Half  a day’s  work 
with  the  hatchet  rendered  the  inside 
smooth  and  shapely.  The  canoe  was 
now,  I thought,  complete,  though  it 
appeared  to  be  dangerously  narrow  of 
beam.  This  the  Indian  soon  remedied. 
He  filled  the  shell  two-thirds  full  of 
water,  and  into  the  fluid  he  dropped 
half  a dozen  stones  that  had  been 
heating  in  the  fire  for  nearly  a day. 
The  water  at  once  attained  a boiling 
point  and  so  softened  the  wood  that 
the  buck  and  the  squaw  were  enabled 
to  draw  out  the  sides  and  thus  supply 
the  necessary  breadth  to  beam. 
Thwarts  and  slats  were  then  placed  in 
the  canoe  and  the  water  and  stones 
thrown  out.  When  the  steamed  wood 
began  to  cool  and  contract,  the  thwarts 
held  it  back  and  the  sides  held  the 
thwarts,  and  there  the  canoe  was,  com- 
plete, without  a nail,  joint  or  crevice, 
for  it  was  made  of  one  piece  of  wood. 
The  Siwash  did  not  complete  it  as 
soon  as  he  had  promised,  but  it  only 

took  him  eight  days.” 

* 

* * 

Aboriginal  Picture  Rocks. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  are 


aboriginal  picture  rocks  in  Kansas, 
similar  to  those  found  in  prehistoric 
Montezuma.  Prof.  Williston.  of  Pea- 
body museum,  says  that  he  noticed 
curious  carvings  on  the  chalk  cliffs 
along  the  Smoky  Hill,  Solomon  and 
Salina  rivers.  It  is  reported  that  a 
cave  near  the  town  of  Toronto  has  pe- 
culiar carvings  on  the  walls.  In  many 
places,  pictured  on  the  rocks  of  Kan- 
sas, is  the  trident,  an  emblem  with 
which  the  Zunis  and  Pueblos  are  fam- 
iliar. The  Pueblos  claim  to  have  re- 
cords that  date  back  more  than  9,000 
years.  According  to  their  tradition 
they  were  a seafaring  people  and  were 
driven  inland  many  thousand  years 
ago.  Can  it  be  that  the  trident  em- 
blem was  pictured  on  the  rocks  of  Kan- 
sas by  the  Zunis  or  Pueblos?  It  may 
be  so.  Archaeological  investigation 
can  alone  make  the  revelation.  Other 
carvings  on  the  rocks  in  various  parts 
of  the  state  consist  of  various  represen- 
tations of  birds,  fishes  and  numerous 
other  figures.  These  engravings  are 
generally  found  on  high  cliffs  and  on 
rocks  that  stand  out  prominent.  It  is 
reported  that  there  are  some  curious 
engravings  on  a rocky  cliff  on  Deer 
creek  just  north  of  Atchison  and  a 
Champion  reporter  was  told  that  near 
Forest  park  is  a rock  with  a bird  and 
other  figures  pictured  on  it.— From 

Atchison  Daily  Champion!, 

* 

* * 

Among  the  Babin es,  who  dwell  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia  river,  a 
large  under  lip  is  regarded  as  a type  of 
beauty.  A small  incision  is  made  in 
the  lip  during  infancy  and  a fragment 
of  bone  inserted.  This  is  replaced 
from  time  to  time  by  larger  and  larger 
fragments,  each  operation  being  at- 
tended with  severe  pain,  and  at  length 
pieces  of  wood  measuri  ng  not  less  than 
three  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  width,  are  inserted, 
causing  the  lip  to  protrude  to  a fright- 
ful extent. 
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A similar  custom  exists  among  the 
Paraguay  Indians,  and  the  labnets 
worn  by  the  Botocudos  are  inserted  in 
a slit  made  in  the  lower  lip.  A Boto- 
cudo  has  been  noticed  to  take  a knife 
and  cut  a piece  of  meat  on  it  and  tum- 
ble the  meat  into  his  mouth.  Among 
the  Hydahs  (Queen  Charlotte  Island,) 
it  is  cosidered  a mark  of  the  lowest 
breeding  to  be  without  this  labial  orn- 
ament of  the  lower  lip. 

When  a young  woman  and  an  old  one 
quarrel  the  elderly  dame  will  reproach 
the  younger  one  with  her  youth,  inex- 
perience and  general  ignorance,  point- 
ing, were  further  proof  necessary,  to 
the  inferior  size  of  her  lip.  This  bp  of 
beauty  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
these  aborigines,  but  is  common  among 
some  of  the  African  tribes.  The  Ber- 
rys, for  instance,  who  inhabit  Sanbri- 
at,  a tributary  of  the  Nile,  insert  in 
the  lower  lip  a piece  of  crystal  an  inch 
in  length. 

The  Bougo  women  in  a similar  way 
extend  the  iower  lip  horizontally  till  it 
projects  far  beyond  the  upper.  The 
mutilation  of  both  lips  is  observed 
among  the  women  of  Kadje  in  Segseg, 
between  Lake  Tsad  and  the  Beuwe. 


The  AMEBIC  AW  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

President,  A . F.  Berlin,  Allentown.  Pa, 
Vice-Pres.,  Dr,  D.  S.  McAkthuk,  LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Secretary,  A B.  Farnham,  Bennings,  D.  C. 
Treasurer,  L V.  McWhorter,  Berlin,  W.  Va. 
Librarian,  Chas.  A.  Perkijss,  Waketi«-ld,  Ma^s. 
Exchange  Supt.,  J.  R.  JNihsley.  Ada,  <J. 

Counterfeit  1 >etector, 

Board  of  Trustees,  .Jos.  Wiggles  worth,  Wil- 
mington, Del  ; E,  J.  Rockw.ood.10 Coial St  , 
Worcester,  Mass.;  CL  L.  Fanchfr,  West 
Winsted,  Conn. 


Secretary’s  Report. 

Owing  to  the  change  of  owners  of 
the  official  organ,  the  general  confu- 
sion consequent  to  our  holding  no  con- 
vention or  election,  and  my  inability 
to  give  the  association  business  suffic- 
ient attention,  no  report  has  been  pub- 
lished since  September  last. 

Many  applications  have  been  receiv- 
ed, and  to  the  applicants  I can  make 
no  further  apology. 


While  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  serve  the  interests  of  our  Associa- 
tion I have  been  unable  to  be  more 
tlian  a hindrance  for  a year  past. 

In  the  last  published  report  were 
the  following  applications,  now  new 
members: 

new  members: 

69.  M.  R.  Ilayne,  410 Bark  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

70.  Geo.  W.  Racey,  East  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn. 

71.  G.  G.  B.  Greenwood,  Minerva,  O. 

applications: 

Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Ward,  Kent,  O.; 

Ref.,  A.  C.  Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 
C.  Annie  Bowman,  State  Ind.  Home, 
Chillicothe,  Mo.; 

Ref.,  L.  Y.  McWhorter,  Berlin,  W. 
Ya. 

MissAnnaF.  Rice,  26  Prospect  Ave., 
W ollaston , Mass. ; 

Ref.,  Brevoort  Butler,  Enola,  Miss. 
William  J.  Luck,  Aclrain,  Mich.; 

Ref.,  A.  C.  Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 
Frederick  G.  Hillman,  135  Willis  St., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.; 

Ref.,  E.  J.  Rockwood,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

John  R.  Kirksey,  Brindletow.n,  N.  C.; 

Ref.,  J.  R.  Nissley,  Ada,  C). 

Ernest 'E.  Eckert,  Elk  Point,  S.  Dak.; 
Ref.,  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Kirk,  Elk  Point, 
S.  Dak 

Lucius  E.  Slocum,  Cumberland,  R.  I.; 

Ref.,  A.  E.  Berlin,  Allentown,  Pa. 

S.  W.  Collett,  Alexandria,  Ind.; 

Ref.,  A.  C.  Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 
H.  G.  Jennerson,  Box  208,  Salina,  Kan.; 
Ref.,  C.  Y.  Roop.  Supt.  City  schools, 
Salina,  Kan. 

C.  E.  Johnson,  Montgomery,  Mo.; 

Ref.,  Montgomery  Co.  Bank. 

James  D.  Stansbury,  134  S.  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  Md.; 

Ref.,  William  A.  Mills,  D.  D.,  124  S. 
Broadway,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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As  my  papers  have  been  moved  the 
above  may  not  be  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  received,  and  in  order  to 
abridge  the  list  but  one  reference  has 
been  given  in  each  case. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Davis,  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
No.  51,  resigns,  as  he  has  no  time  to 
continue  this  study,  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
Kumler,  Parker,  S.  Dak.,  formerly  No. 
31,  wishes  to  resume  his  connection 
with  the  association. 

As  it  has  been  impossible  to  elicit 
any  response  from  E.  J.  Sheridan,  the 
treasurer,  A.  A.  A.,  a number  of  mem- 
bers have  remitted  dues  to  me.  I 
have  received  $13.50,  and  also  have  a 
number  of  bills  for  expenses  against 
the  same. 

I believe  that  Off.  Ed.  Richmond  and 
Librarian  Perkins  also  have  unpaid 
bills  against  the  Association  Treasury. 

As  no  communication  could  be  had 
with  the  treasurer,  I deemed  it  useless 
to  notify  members  of  dues  in  arrears. 

A number  of  members  also  state 
that  they  have  receipts  of  dues  from 
Mr.  Sheridan,  of  which  he  has  never 
notified  me.  I believe  that  nearly  the 
entire  membership  is  in  arrears  since 
September,  1892. 

There  are  sixty-six  names  now  on 
the  rolls,  but  a number  of  these  have 
failed  to  respond  to  calls  for  dues  and 
should  be  dropped.  I am  satisfied  how- 
ever that  the  greater  bulk  of  our  mem- 
bership is  good  material  and  will  wear 
well. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  now  at 
hand  should  be  a stimulus  to  all  arch- 
aeologists, and  if  a convention  could  be 
held  at  that  time  it  would,  I think,  be 
a great  help  to  the  Association. 

Please  send  your  views  on  this  and 
any  other  subject  which  presents  it- 
self to  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

Albert  B.  Farnham, 

Sec.  A.  A.  A. 

Charter  member  10. 


Our  New  Treasurer. 

We  have  been  notified  by  the  board 
of  trustees  that  they  have  appointed 
Mr.  L.  Y.  McWhorter,  of  Berlin,  W. 
Va.,  to  act  as  treasurer  for  the  associ- 
ation until  the  one  to  be  elected  at 
the  next  election  shall  have  qualified, 
and  they  request  that  members  pay 
their  dues  to  him  for  the  current  year, 
as  the  association  is  in  need  of  funds 
to  meet  expenses.  They  also  request 
that  members  hurry  up  with  their 
nominations  for  officers  as  per  an- 
nouncement in  last  issue.  Those  heard 
from  so  far  have  expressed  themselves 
in  favor  of  Chicago,  and  the  latter  part 
of  August,  as  the  place  and  time  for  a 
convention.  All  those  expecting  to 
attend  the  covention  will  please  noti- 
fy Mr.  Wiggleswort-h.  A.  C.  G. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
roi  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  tree 
lor  all  regular  subscribers. 

War t and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
,35  words  or  h ss,  will  be  inserted  in  this  depait- 
nnntfor  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  C . Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


One  perfect  and  ancient  mound 
bowl  to  exchange  for  large  or  extra  fine 
flint  implements.  Slate  ornaments  or 
other  good  relics,  for  an  iron  pipe  tom- 
ahawk. L.  Y.  McWhorter.  Berlin, 
W.  Ya. 

To  exchange  for  Indian  implements 
of  the  stone-age  (Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations)  documents 
executed  in  1730,  1730,  1730,  1733,  1733. 
B.  J.  Peckham,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

To  exchange  for  best  cash  offer,  vol- 
ume of  American  Antiquarian  for  1892. 
Davis  Bros.,  Diamond,  O. 

Wanted: — Nos.  1 and  2 of  Yol.  1.  4, 
of  Yol.  II,  2 of  Yol.  IX.  and  title  page 
and  table  of  contents  of  Yol?.  I and  II 
of  American  Antiquarian.  State  price. 
,T.  P.  Mac  Lean,  Greenville,  Darke  Co., 
Ohio. 

For  Sale:— A small  duplicate  num- 
ber of  the  rare  and  beautiful  Oregon 
arrow-points.  Every  point  well  au- 
thenticated. Price,  50  and  75  cents  a 
piece.  A.  F.  Berlin,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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YOL.  I.  WATERLOO,  INDIANA,  JUNE,  1893.  NO.  6. 


AN  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  REGION  OCCUPIED  BY  THE 
CLIFF  DWELLERS. 


[BY  THOMAS  GORDON  KING.] 

A great  deal  of  literature  has  appeared  upon  the  ancient  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  it  is  good,  much  of  it  is 
bad.  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  will  endeavor  to  give  the  public  an 
idea  of  the  homes,  utensils,  implements  and  burials  of  these  peculiar  people. 
The  State  of  Colorado  will  make  an  interesting  display  of  the  ruins  found  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  its  borders. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  government  sent  an  expedition  into  the  San  Juan 
valley  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geology  of  the  Colorado  and  San  Juan 
canons.  Two  of  the  members  of  this  survey,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Holmes, 
made  an  examination  of  the  ruins  found  upon  the  table-lands  and  in  the  gorg- 
es. Their  report  is  the  most  extensive  one  which  has  been  published  concern- 
ing the  region.  Baron  Nordenskiold,  a distinguished  European  scientist,  has 
in  preparation  an  exhaustive  treatise.  A great  many  hasty  observers  have 
essayed  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  country,  but  none  of  them  have  equal- 
led in  scientific  importance  or  thoroughness  the  work  done  by  the  gentlemen 
just  named. 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  are  a most  interesting  aboriginal  people.  While,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  much  has  been  written  about  their  relics  and  imple- 
ments, no  one  has  essayed  to  deal  with  them  as  a people,  to  compare  them 
with  surrounding  tribes.  I am  not  aware  that  any  one,  save  the  competent 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  or  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, has  studied  their  pottery,  their  mortuary  customs,  their  workings  in 
flint,  their  textile  fabrics  and  basket  work. 

Hasty  explorers  of  the  ruins  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  generalities  with 
which  the  anthropologist  deals.  I do  not  think  that  the  people  of  the  south- 
west, much  less  those  travelers  who  have  hastily  passed  through  the  region, 
appreciate  or  understand  the  importance  of  the  legacy  which  the  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers have  left  to  them.  There  was  no  more  fascinating  or  stranger  tribe  upon 
the  American  continent  in  Pre-Columbian  times  than  these  simple  folk. 
They  are  most  interesting  to  the  archaeologist,  for  they  played  an  important 
part  among  the  pre-historic  tribes  of  this  country.  They  should  be  studied  by 
competent  authorities,  audit  should  be  deplored  by  all  intelligent  people  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  permit  travellers  and  adventurers  to  destroy 
the  ruins  and  carry  off  the  relics.  We  can  only  learn  concerning  their  man- 
ners, habits  and  customs  from  a careful  study  of  their  architecture,  their  bur- 
ials and  such  objects  as  pertain  to  their  everyday  life.  When  dwellings  are 
torn  down  and  the  contents  removed,  the  anthropologist  is  put  to  no  end  of 
trouble.  He  must  travel  from  one  city  to  another  to  study  private  and  pub- 
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lie  collections,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  can  find  sufficient  material 
upon  which  to  base  satisfactory  conclusions. 

The  expedition  which  left  New  York  in  February  of  last  year  labored  under 
many  difficulties.  Those  who  sent  it  out  were  unable  to  meet  its  expenses,  and 
the  young  men  in  charge  were  compelled  to  utilize  their  own  funds  in  order 
t j carry  the  survey  to  the  end.  But  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  it  accomplish- 
ed good  results.  It  covered  1,600  miles  overland,  thoroughly  explored,  photo- 
graphed and  surveyed  all  the  principal  ruins  of  the  San  Juan  valley  (except 
those  in  southwestern  Colorado),  examined  ruins  lying  between  Bluff,  Utah, 
and  the  Colorado  river,  opened  numerous  graves  and  explored  many  ruins  of 
mesa  and  canon. 

The  first  large  ruin  lying  southwest  of  Durango  is  found  at  Aztec,  N.  M.  It 
originally  consisted  of  some  seven  hundred  ruins,  which  were  built  together 
just  as  the  Pueblo  and  Moqui  Indians  build  their  tenement  houses  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Although  many  of  the  Pueblos  are  modern  this  one  was  unquestion- 
ably ancient,  and  was  occupied  before  Coronado  and  his  followers  marched 
northward  in  search  of  the  fabled  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence either  in  the  graves  or  about  the  ruins  that  the  inhabitants  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Spaniards.  The  pottery,  the  stone  and  bone  implements 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the  building  was  primitive.  The  country  for  a 
mile  about  this  great  ruin  is  intersected  with  irrigation  ditches.  The  people 
were  agriculturalists.  I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  the  Pueblo, 
as  such  structures  are  doubtless  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  this  journal.  It 
was  made  of  soft  sandstone  blocks,  which  could  be  easily  cut  with  a stone  axe. 
The  beams  and  logs  of  the  floors  and  ceilings  showed  unmistakable  signs  upon 
the  ends  of  having  been  cut  with  stone  tools. 

The  valleys  of  such  streams  as  the  Animas,  La  Plata,  McElmo,  Mancos,  Re- 
capture, Montezuma,  Cotton-Wood  and  Halletts  (all  tributary  to  the  San  Ju- 
an) are  lined  with  boulder  ruins,  pueblos,  and,  where  there  are  canons,  with 
cliff  houses.  These  pueblos  are  generally  small.  Upon  the  La  Plata  they 
seem  to  have  existed  in  towns  or  settlements, — say  twenty  or  thirty  buildings 
of  two  to  six  rooms  each,  in  a group.  All  boulder  ruins  seem  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent buildings  or  poorly  constructed  residences.  This  is  merely  a matter  of 
conjecture.  The  boulder  ruins  accompany  the  pueblos,  and  the  exploration  of 
them  sometimes  yields  skeletons  and  pottery,  but  more  frequently  nothing  is 
found  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.  While  theories 
may  be  constructed  concerning  them,  the  archaeologist  who  deals  calmly  and 
carefully  with  facts  is  honest  enough  to  say  that  no  one  knows  anything  about 
the  boulder  ruins. 

The  cliff  houses  can  be  only  caves  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  canons.  The 
walls  of  every  canon  are  composed  of  rock.  This  rock  is  usually  a soft  sand- 
stone. It  is  acted  upon  easily  by  wind  and  rain  and  other  atmospheric  agen- 
cies. The  winds  of  the  San  Juan  country  at  certain  times  are  very  severe,  and 
carry  a great  deal  of  sand  in  the  air.  It  is  easily  seen  how  this  drifting  sand 
could  wear  in  the  course  of  time  a considerable  cavern  in  the  face  of  any  cliff. 
Other  cliffs  have  been  formed  by  large  masses  of  rock,  through  which  Assures 
or  seams  run,  becoming  weaker  and  falling  from  the  parent  ledge.  The  upper 
strata  is  usually  harder  than  the  lower,  and  hence  the  underlying  parts  weath- 
er or  break  off  much  more  easily  than  those  at  the  top. 

The  caves  vary  from  small  ones,  eight  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  long,  to 
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enormous  caverns  as  large  as  any  railroad  station  in  the  country.  The  cliff 
houses  are  built,  as  a matter  of  course,  according  to  the  size  of  the  caverns. 
The  small  caverns  contain  two  or  three  rooms,  the  large  ones,  ten  or  twenty, 
or  perhaps  one  hundred.  The  architecture  of  the  cliff  houses  resembles  that 
of  the  pueblos.  Many  of  the  doors  and  ventilators  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  buildings  along  the  water-courses  upon  level  ground.  The  pottery  is  very 
much  like  that  dug  up  in  the  graves  accompanying  the  pueblo  burials.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  crania  of  the  two  peoples.  One  flattened  the  base  of  the 
skull  by  artificial  pressure,  the  other  did  not;  the  one  irrigated  and  raised  veg- 
etables to  a large  extent;  the  other  did  the  same  so  far  as  the  narrow  margin 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  at  the  base  of  the  canon  permitted.  The  cliff 
dweller  domesticated  the  turkey  and  the  goat.  He  wove  cotton  cloths  and 
made  feather  robes  somewhat  like  those  made  by  the  Mexican  tribes  or  the 
South  Sea  islanders. 

Many  of  the  cliff  houses  are  placed  in  exceedingly  strong  positions.  Armed 
as  were  all  American  tribes  of  pre-Columbian  times,  I am  unable  to  see  how 
some  of  the  caverns  could  be  assaulted  with  any  degree  of  success.  The  in- 
habitants might  have  been  starved  out,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not 
be  driven  out.  The  American  savage  has  shown  by  the  graves  and  shell-heaps 
of  the  New  England  coast,  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  of  the  south, 
that  he  was  a confirmed  warrior.  He  was  a warrior  when  Cortez  carried  on 
his  conquest  in  Mexico,  he  was  a warrior  when  Miles  Standish  conquored  the 
tribes  of  New  England,  he  was  a warrior  when  the  plains  were  settled,  he  is  a 
warrior  today  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency— and  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
cliff  dweller.  He  selected  his  fortresses  from  necessity  rather  than  preference, 
for  he  was  an  agriculturalist.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  the  timid  per- 
sonage indicated  by  the  dreamer.  He  could  defend  his  home  when  necessary, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  that  he  did  defend  it,  and  defended  it  heroically. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  located  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  can- 
on. A few  of  them  are  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  bed,  but  in  the 
case  of  those  placed  up  so  high  there  is  always  a talus  or  pile  of  debris  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  one  can  ascend  to  within  twenty  or  fifty 
feet  of  the  house.  Those  houses  which  have  been  described  by  hasty  observ- 
ers as  being  “always  inaccessible”  were  found  by  the  recent  expedition  to  be 
inaccessible  because  ledges  or  rocks  which  the  builders  used  as  a means  of  ac- 
cess had  fallen  from  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  cavern  was  not  inaccessible 
when  the  cliff  dwellers  inhabited  it,  but  has  become  inaccessible  through  nat- 
ural agencies  since  the  inhabitants  departed.  If  men  would  only  use  a little 
common-sense  in  making  observations  upon  these  people,  the  archa3ologist 
would  not  have  so  many  mistakes  to  rectify  and  the  public  would  be  saved 
much  speculating  concerning  mythical  occurrences. 

The  cliff  houses  found  northwest  of  Bluff,  Utah,  are  very  interesting.  The 
expedition  ascertained  that  but  few  people  had  visited  some  of  them,  and 
many  of  them  had  never  been  entered  since  they  were  deserted.  In  some  of 
these,  turkey-dung  covered  the  floors  to  a depth  of  several  feet.  This  dung 
was  nearly  as  dry  as  powder.  Scattered  through  it  were  pottery  sherds,  san- 
dals of  rushes  or  fibre  or  bark,  pieces  of  baskets,  bones  of  animals  and  birds 
used  as  food,  and  many  other  things  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  every-day 
life  of  the  cliff  dwellers.  Not  a few  whole  vessels,  a number  of  burials  and 
other  interesting  objects  were  found  in  the  ruins  just  as  they  had  been  left  by 
the  aborigines. 
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Along  the  Colorado  River,  I am  informed  by  Mr.  Charles  Mac  Loyd  (a  very 
competent  observer)  that  there  are  many  houses,  which  have  not  been  explor- 
ed and  which  contain  mummies,  pottery,  flint-points  in  the  spear  shape  or  in 
the  arrow,  Hint  knives,  baskets,  cotton  and  feather  garments,  etc.  The  mum- 
mies did  not  especially  resemble  the  mummies  of  the  Egyptians,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated.  They  are  more  like  the  Peruvians.  An  incision  was 
made  in  the  abdomen  and  the  softer  organs  removed  through  it.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  interior  of  the  body  was  filled  with  spices  or  herbs.  Ho 
mummy-case  has  ever  been  found.  The  body  was  often  wrapped  in  cotton 
cloths,  skins  of  animals  or  covered  by  a large  basket.  With  the  remains  are 
placed  such  objects  as  were  the  property  of  the  deceased  during  life.  Hone  of 
these  finds  have  ever  indicated  that  the  cliff  dwellers  wTere  more  than  intelli- 
gent savages. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  canons  possessed  a written 
language.  Many  pictographs  cover  the  walls  of  the  houses  or  are  found  Upon 
boulders  scattered  throughout  the  region.  These  represent  animal  and  rep- 
tile forms.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  turkey,  the  goat  and  the  snake. 
Trees  and  crescents,  circles  and  triangles  are  also  common.  Many  characters 
occur  which  are  combinations  of  the  square  or  the  circle;  but  none  have  been 
found  which  can  really  be  considered  hieroglyphs. 

The  average  size  of  the  cliff  houses  might  be  safely  placed  at  ten  feet  in 
length,  twelve  feet  deep  and  seven  feet  high.  Each  room  is  separate  and  con- 
nected with  other  rooms  by  doors  or  openings  through  the  partition  walls. 
There  is  usually  but  one  entrance  from  the  canon.  The  boulders  of  the  talus 
are  some  little  distance  below  the  opening,  so  that  a ladder  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gain  access.  In  other  cliff  houses  a series  of  steps  have  been 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  wall  leading  from  the  base  or  from  the  talus  to  the  open- 
ing. Hearly  all  the  rooms  contain  loop  or  port  holes  which  are  plastered  with- 
in with  adobe  mud.  These  point  downwards  and  command  all  the  approaches 
to  the  house.  If,  perchance,  a missile  should  enter  it  would  be  diverted 
against  the  ceiling  or  wall  in  the  rear  and  do  no  damage.  The  conclusions 
concerning  the  cliff  dwellers  might  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

They  were  a people  averaging,  according  to  their  skeletons,  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  In  social  scale  they  were  considerably  above  the  roving 
Indians  of  the  plains  or  mountains.  They  were  not  civilized  in  the  general 
accepted  definition  of  the  word.  They  raised  vegetables,  cotton,  the  goat  and 
the  turkey.  They  were  good  weavers,  fair  architects  and  understood  thor- 
oughly the  importance  of  a defensive  position.  They  were  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  a stone-age  people.  Ho  metal  has  been  found  in  their  ruins  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  Heither  Mr.  MacLoyd  nor  the  Expedition  found  any 
traces  of  copper  or  other  metals  in  the  ruins.  As  a stone-age  people  they  can 
be  placed  in  the  highest  neolithic  age.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  trade  with 
surrounding  peoples,  as  did  the  Ohio  aborigines.  Ho  foreign  substances  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins.  They  were  a tribe  apart  and  distinct  from  other  sur- 
rounding tribes.  They  may  have  had  more  or  less  intercourse  with  the  Pueb- 
lo dwellers,  as  their  pottery,  architecture  and  garden  products  would  indicate; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  acquainted  with  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  Mexico  or  Central  America. 

Ho  age  can  be  given  to  the  cliff  houses,  and  all  statements  as  to  “10,000  or 
12,000  years  of  antiquity”  are  mere  opinions  and  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
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which  they  are  written  The  question  of  age  might  be  figured  out  by  anato- 
mists and  geologists,  but  the  data  upon  which  one  would  have  to  work  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Their  life  as  an  agricultural  people  can  be  readily  understood. 
The  implements  found  in  wooden  handles  in  the  ruins  are  of  great  value  to 
anthropologists.  They  determine  by  what  means  flint  and  cutting  tools  were 
lashed,  mounted  and  evident  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

Fortunately  the  arid  climate  has  preserved  textile  fabrics  and  all  delicate 
' objects.  So  the  student  has  much  material  upon  which  he  can  satisfactorily 
labor.  But  with  all  this,  the  material  which  they  have  left,  especially  in 
basket,  feather  and  cotton  work,  is  much  like  that  of  the  Pueblo  dwellers  of 
New  Mexico  of  two  hundred  years  ago.  Many  of  the  early  accounts  furnished 
by  the  followers  of  Coronado  and  other  adventurers  would  be  found  of  great 
value  in  comparing  the  life  of  the  cliff  dwellers  with  those  of  the  Pueblo  Ind 
ians  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 

In  a following  paper  I will  describe  some  of  the  adventures  met  with  by  the 
expedition.  This  article  was  written  with  the  hope  of  correcting  some  of  the 
false  impressions  concerning  the  state  of  culture  attained  by  these  primitive 
peoples.  If  I have  succeeded  in  convincing  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Archae- 
ologist from  an  archaeologist’s  standpoint,  I will  feel  that  this  article  has  not 
been  written  in  vain. 
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[BY  JOS.  M.  HATTAN.] 

The  science  of  archaeology  has  received  but  comparative  little  attention  in 
America. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  has  been  a great  rush  for  wealth  in  the  New 
World,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  people  who  left  the  Pompeiis  and  the  Wa- 
terloos  of  the  Old  World  at  once  entered  in  the  great  scramble  for  riches  and 
position. 

In  the  building  up  of  the  country  was  lost  all  desire  for  ruins,  pre-historic 
man;  archaeology  or  scientific  research  that  may  at  any  time  have  existed  in 
their  intellectual  composition.  But  now  that  the  country  is  pretty  well  built 
up,  our  big  cities  about  finished  and  millions  of  people  in  a position  of  wealth 
and  comfortable  circumstances,  archaeology  and  its  kindred  sciences  consider- 
ed, understood  and  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  most  highly  cultured  people 
of  the  world,  and  a science  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  very  highest  degree 
of  civilization,  enlightenment  and  refinement,  is  destined  from  now  on  to  re- 
ceive from  that  class  of  American  people  great  attention  from  especially  Bos- 
ton and  other  centres  of  the  highest  culture,  analagous  to  Edinburg,  London 
and  Paris  of  the  Old  World. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  too  obtuse  a science  for  the  common  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans, who,  like  a drove  of  buffalos  in  a stampede,  have  lost  sight  of  all  except 
wealth  and  position.  Now  that  their  desires  have  been  gained  the  acquire- 
ment of  culture  and  refinement  is  the  next  thing  in  order  for  them  as  a na- 
tion. And  we  think  they  will  find  enough  to  interest  them  in  America  with- 
out going  abroad. 
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Americans  had  at  any  rate  better  visit  America  before  going  to  the  Old 
World  to  be  laughed  at  for  their  ignorance  of  their  own  country  and  their  ig- 
norance generally.  Mr.  A.  P.  F.  Coape,  an  English  nobleman,  who  is  here 
with  me  assisting  in  directing  the  excavations  into  this  ruined  city  has  spent 
six  years  in  this  wild  part  of  New  Mexico.  We  are  both  Englishmen  and  are 
proud  to  say  that  we  visited  our  own  country  and  other  parts  of  Europe  before 
coming  to  America.  That  is  considerable  more  than  the  vast  number  of  un- 
cultured Americans  can  say  when  they  are  found  proclaiming  their  ignorance 
at  Pompeii,  the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  other  places 
that  Mr.  Coape  and  I have  met  them.  They  knew  nothing  about  the  Mam- 
moth cave,  Niagara  Falls,  The  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak,  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Yosemite  Valley,  Wyandotte  cave,  or  anything  of  the 
wonders  of  the  American  continent.  That  was  too  near  home.  Pompeii  and 
the  Pyramids  were  farther  away,  and  you  know  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,  besides  being  quite  fashionable  too.  And  now  it  happens  in  the 
curious  course  of  human  events  that  Englishmen  and  English  capital  and 
English  scientists  generally  are  taking  the  lead  in  archaeology  in  America. 
The  reason  of  this  strange  anomoly  is  that  the  science  of  archaeology  is  quite 
English  and  flourishes  among  the  classes  of  the  highest  degree  of  culture,  en- 
lightenment and  refinement  only. 

We  have  the  Royal  Archaeological  Society  of  London  with  over  five  thous- 
and members;  with  a fine  property  and  in  a flourishing  financial  condition. 
Then  there  is  the  Gaulic  Archaeological  Society  of  Paris,  the  Scottish  Archae- 
ological Society  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and  others  in  the  Old  World  too  num- 
erous to  mention. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  being  a floating,  hetrogeneous,  conglomer- 
ate, cosmopolitan  mass  with  a scattering  spirit  of  archaeological  and  scientific 
culture  wedged  in,  here  and  there  with  this  unsympathetic  crowd  of  wealth 
and  position  seekers,  have  no  time  to  devote  to  archaeological  culture  nor  the 
formation  of  archaeological  bodies  as  are  found  in  so  great  numbers  in  the  Old 
World. 

America  now  is  ripe  for  the  prosecution  and  study  of  the  interesting  science 
of  archaeology;  the  prehistoric  races  of  America,  their  ruined  cities  and  vil- 
lages; the  Cliff  Dwellers;  the  mummified  and  petrified  remains  of  their  races; 
their  instruments,  pottery,  implements,  temples,  mausoleums,  etc.,  all  of 
which  Mr.  Coape  and  I are  at  present  unearthing,  is  certainly  an  interesting 
study  for  Americans  in  America.  It  certainly  is  for  us  English  people  who 
are  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Society  of  London. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  write  a detailed  description  of  our  discoveries  in 
this  ruined  city  up  to  date.  Two  articles  have  alrealy  gone  to  the  American 
Press  Asssciation  regarding  all  the  preliminary  work  and  discoveries  up  to 
May  9.  We  have  unearthed  considerable  pottery  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. Numerous  copper  vessels  and  ornaments,  some  of  gold  and  silver. 
We  are  now  down  to  a macadamized  street,  and  have  entered  a mausoleum  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  containing  eighty-four  illustrious  lead- 
ers of  the  pre-historic  races,  each  in  a sarcophagus  made  of  agate  and  illumin- 
ated by  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass.  Two  of  the  subjects  are  petrified,  and  two 
mummified.  A full  description  has  gone  to  the  American  Press  Association, 
New  York,  and  if  you  will  kindly  reproduce  it  all  in  the  columns  of  The  Arch- 
axflogist  you  will  greatly  oblige  the  writer,  as  he  would  much  prefer  to  make 
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archseological  discoveries  than  to  write  a description  of  them.  That  is  my 
hardest  work,  and  I always  commence  an  article  with  great  reluctance.  Mr. 
Coape  throws  all  this  part  of  the  work  on  me  while  he  pursues  his  archaeologi- 
cal and  scientific  investigations  uninterrupted. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  city  of  Quivira  that  Yasquez 
Coronado  came  up  here  to  seek  in  1540.  There  was  a tradition  current  among 
the  people  he  found  from  the  coast  all  the  way  up  to  Abiguiu,  that  there  was 
in  this  neighborhood  a great  city  with  temples  adorned  with  silver  and  gold. 
It  was  called  Quivira,  correctly  pronounced  “Kee-ve-rah”. 

Coronado  found  thriving  cities  and  villages  all  the  way  along  his  march.  He 
had  1,150  followers.  At  Santa  Ee  he  found  a city  of  15,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  only  7,000  there  today,  352  years  later.  At  Abiquiu  he  found  a town  or  pu- 
eblo of  over  800  people.  He  also  found  copper  and  gold  mines.  He  established 
a mission  there,  built  a city  across  the  river  now  in  ruins.  Copper  was  mined; 
gold  also  in  large  quantities.  The  city  of  Coronado  across  the  Chama  river 
from  Abiquiu  flourished  for  about  fifty  years.  It  was  destroyed  about  1590  by 
an  uprising  or  revolt  of  the  Peons  whom  Coronado  and  his  followers  held  as 
slaves.  They  destroyed  the  city,  massacred  over  five  hundred  Spaniards,  and 
filled  up  the  approaches  to  the  rich  mines.  This  neighborhood  is  in  a finan- 
cial sense  therefore  well  worthy  the  attention  of  archaaologists  as  well  as  pros- 
pectors and  mineralogists. 

Mr.  Coape  and  I will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  discover- 
ies for  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  excavations  and  investigations. 

We  firmly  believe  we  have  found  what  Coronado  failed  to  find  and  that  is 
Quivira,  the  ruined  city  and  Pompeii  of  pre-historic  America. 

Abiquiu,  New  Mexico,  May  19,  1893. 
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[by  a.  f.  Berlin.] 

There  is  found  no  work  of  Aboriginal  art  which  so  much  commands  the  at- 
tention of  archasologists  and  collectors  as  do  the  pipes  made  by  our  Pre-his- 
toric  North  American  races,  and  discovered  in  mounds,  graves,  and  often  on 
the  surface. 

Even  more  were  they  appreciated  and  held  in  esteem  by  their  makers,  which 
is  evinced  by  the  great  amount  of  artistic  work  done  upon  many  of  them. 

With  our  red  people,  even  as  at  the  present  day  was  there  no  habit  as  uni- 
versal as  that  of  smoking.  The  narcotic  influences  of  this  plant  gave  a cer- 
tain amount  of  solace  to  the  smoker  in  his  home  of  relaxation  and  rest.  Nor 
was  he  without  his  favorite  pastime  even  when  away  at  war  or  on  the  chase. 
He  believed  that  tobacco  was  of  Divine  origin,  coming  as  a direct  gift  for  his 
especial  benefit  from  the  Great  Spirit,  who  himself  was  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  smoking.  Says  Stevens  in  his  “Flint  Chips,”  p.  318:  “The  pipe  therefore 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a sacred  object,  and  smoking  partook  of  the  character 
of  a moral  if  not  of  a religious  acts.  The  incense  of  tobacco  was  deemed  pleas- 
ing to  the  Father  of  Life,  and  the  ascending  smoke  was  selected  as  the  most 
suitable  medium  of  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits.”  Without  the 
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presence  of  the  pipe  filled  with  lighted  tobacco  was  there  no  declaration  of 
war,  nor  made  a treaty  of  peace,  and  we  are  told  by  Col.  Jones  in  “Antiquities 
of  the  Southern  Indians”,  p.  384,  that  “Among  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  at  least  some  of  the  South- 
ern regions,  they  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
idols  before  whose  elaborately  carved  forms  of  man, 
and  beast,  and  bird,  the  deluded  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped. It  is  only  among  the  North  American  Ind- 
ians that  such  peculiar  historic  interest  attaches  to 
the  pipe— only  among  the  ancient  people  of  this  re- 
gion that  we  locate  customs,  ceremonies,  and  tradi- 
tions, at  once  most  curious  and  unique”.  In  Irving’s 
“Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus”,  Vol.  1,  p.  184,  quot- 
ed from  “Navarrete”,  tome  1.  p.  51,  we  read  that 
“When  Columbus  was  upon  the  coast  of  Cuba  he  be- 
held several  of  the  natives  going  about  with  fire- 
brands in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried  herbs  which 
they  rolled  up  in  a leaf,  and  lighting  one  end  put  the 
other  in  their  mouths  and  continued  inhaling  and 
puffing  out  the  smoke.  A roll  of  this  kind  they  call- 
ed a tobacco,  a name  since  transferred  to  the  plant 
of  which  the  rolls  were  made.  The  Spaniards,  al- 
though prepared  to  meet  with  wonders,  were  struck 
with  astonishment  at  this  singular  and  apparently 
nauseous,  indulgence.”  Fig.  1. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  profile,  front,  and  back,  re- 
present an  idol  pipe  in  the  collection  of  C.  F. 
Causey,  M.  D.,  Sartartia,  Miss.  This  rare  relic 
of  aboriginal  art,  made  of  a fine  grained  sand- 
stone of  brownish  hue  was  ploughed  up  from  a 
low  flat  mound  in  a field  ten  miles  from  Sartar- 
tia. It  is  nine  inches  high,  four  inches  across 
the  shoulders,  and  weighs  six  pounds.  It  re- 
presents a female,  devoid  of  dress,  in  a sitting 
posture,  one  leg  overlapping  the  other  with  the 
hands  clasping  or  resting  on  the  knees.  The 
face  appears  idiotic;  the  forehead  retreating; 
the  eyes  closed;  the  mouth  partly  open,  with 
heavy  lips  that  have  more  the  appearance  of 
those  of  the  negro  than  that  of  the  Indian. 
The  hair  appears  to  have  been  done  up  in  rolls, 
with  a knot  or  coil  at  the  back.  The  ears  are 
covered  with  some  kind  of  ornament  which 
may  have  been  fastened  to  the  hair  covering 
the  side  of  the  head.  The  opening  for  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  enters  immediately  below  the  neck, 
Fig.  2.  with  the  aperture  for  the  stem  some  distance 

further  down.  It  is  a most  elaborate  piece  of  workmanship,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  standing  of  the  maker:  and  one  is  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what 
idea  was  dominant  in  the  mind  of  its  authors. 
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Col.  C.  C.  Jones  appears  to  think  that  the  makers  of  these  rare  pipes  receiv- 
ed their  ideas  of  art  from  a civilization  in  Mexico.  He  says:  “These  pipes 
are  obviously  very  old,  end  in  all  likely-hood  antedated,  by  an  indefinite  per- 
iod of  time,  the  occupation  of  this  valley  by  the  Cherokees.  So  far  as  record- 
ed observation  extends,  nothing  like  them  was  noted  in  the  use  or  possession 
of  the  modern  Indians.  There  are  at  least  plausible  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  ancient  peoples  who  piled  up  these  august  tumuli  along  the  banks 
of  the  Etowah, — Georgia — and  departing,  left  behind  them  enduring  monu- 
ments of  their  combined  labor  fora  wonder  and  an  enigma  to  later  tribes,  may 
have  borrowed  some  of  their  ideas  of  sun-worship,  idolatry,  agriculture,  and 
art  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  southern  cradle  of  American  civilization.” 
Antiquities  of  the  southern  Indians,  p.  403.  The  great  mounds  referred  to 
above  are  located  near  Cartersville,  Georgia,  and  cover  an  area  of  some  fifty 

acres.  The  largest  is  65  feet  high.  It  is  near- 
ly quadrangular  in  shape,  unless  one  takes  into 
account  a slight  angle  to  the  south.  This  gives 
it  a pentagonal  shape  measuring  at  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  nearly  level,  on  the  northern 
side,  150  feet;  eastern  side,  160  feet;  south-eas- 
tern side,  100  feet;  southern  side,  90  feet,  and 
western  side,  100  feet.  > East  and  west  its  long- 
est apex  diameter  is  225  feet;  north  and  south, 
220  feet.  In  Mississippi,  where  was  found  our 
idol-pipe,  near  Seltzertown  is  situated  a mound 
so  large  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  believe 
that  it  is  of  natural  origin.  It  is  a truncated 
pyramid  nearly  600  feet  long,  400  feet  at  its 
base,  covering  nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  It 
is  forty  feet  high,  its  summit  of  four  acres  be- 
ing reached  by  a graded  way. 

One  marvels  at  the  immensity  of  these  stu- 
pendous works,  which  must  have  been  erected 
by  an  agricultural  and  stationary  people  under 
some  form  of  paternal  government.  Being  in 
this  condition  of  civilization  they  could  cer- 
tainly at  their  pleasure  produce  works  of  art 
as  the  idol  pipe  figured  in  this  paper. 

A few  more  words  in  reference  to  the  plant  which  gave  so  much  exhiliara- 
tion  to  our  North  American  aboriginal  people  when  using  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  readers.  We  know  that  they  cultivated  the  plant,  but  the  question 
arises,  where  was  it  first  found  in  its  wild  state?  Botanists  declare  that  a 
very  lengthy  course  of  cultivation  is  required  so  to  alter  the  form  of  a plant 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  identified  with  the  wild  species;  and  still  more  pro- 
tracted must  be  the  artificial  propagation  for  it  to  lose  its  power  of  indepen- 
dent life,  and  to  rely  wholly  on  man  to  preserve  it  from  extinction.  Now  this 
is  precisely  the  condition  of  the  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  quinoa,  and  mandioca 
plants.  * * * * All  have  been  cultivated  from  an  immemorial  time  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  and  except  cotton,  by  no  other  race;  all  no  longer  are 
to  be  identified  with  any  known  wild  species;  several  are  sure  to  perish  unless 
fostered  by  human  care.  What  numl  erless  ages  does  this  suggest?  How 
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many  centuries  elapsed  ere  man  th  ought  of  cultivating  Indian  corn?  How 
many  more  ere  it  had  spread  over  nearly  a hundred  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
lost  all  semblance  to  its  original  form?  Who  has  the  temerity  to  answer  these 
questions?  The  judicious  thinker  will  perceive  in  them  satisfactory  reasons 
for  dropping  once  for  all  the  vexed  inquiry  “how  America  was  peopled”  and 
will  smile  at  its  imaginary  solutions,  whether  they  suggest  Jews,  Japanese, 
or,  as  the  latest  theory  is,  Egyptians.  That  the  plant  came  originally  from 
near  the  equator  can  not  for  a moment  be  doubted,  for  like  Indian  corn  it 
thrives  best  in  hot  regions.  The  Choctaw  Indians  who  lived  in  the  territory 
now  called  Mississippi  raised  so  much  tobacco  that  at  times  they  had  a sur- 
plus to  sell  to  traders.  When  using  for  smoking  they  mixed  it  with  the  leaves, 
and  a transparent,  balsamic  juice,  or  sweet  gum  procured  from  a tree  called 
liquid-amber.  Often  too,  was  no  doubt  mixed  with  tobacco  the  leaves  of  oth- 
er plants  having  narcotic  properties. 

For  the  construction  of  his  pipe,  which  our  readers  have  been  told  the  In- 
dian valued  highly,  the  choicest  material  was  selected.  Often  did  he  go  far 
away  from  his  home  to  procure  the  stone  from  which  he  made  it,  and  in  shap- 
ing and  polishing  it  spent  much  time,  days  and  even  months!  He  had  to 
learn  by  experiment  what  sort  of  stone  best  withstood  the  action  of  contin- 
ued heat,  and  as  it  was  his  almost  constant  companion  one  can  easily  under- 
stand why  when  possible  he  made  it  so  elaborately,  and  when  laid  in  his  grave 
“his  messenger  of  peace,  through  the  stem  and  bowl  of  which  he  pledged  his 
friends,  was  with  his  other  implements  placed  into  his  long  fancied,  mild  and 
beautiful  hunting  grounds.”  Catlin’s  eight  years,  Yol.  1,  p.  235. 


AN  ADDITIONAL  LIST  OF  STANDARD  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE. 

The  list  of  “some  standard  archaeological  literature”  published  in  the  May 
number  of  this  journal  is  an  excellent  one,  though  the  author  has  omitted  some 
important  works,  a small  list  of  which  is  here  appended: 

books: 

Lubbock,  Sir  John.  Origin  of  Civilization. 

Ranke,  Johannes.  Der  Mensch. 

Ratzel,  Fr.  Yolkerkunde. 

Topinard,  Paul.  Elements  d’Anthropologie  Generale. 

Tylor,  E.  B.  Primitive  Culture. 

Tylor,  E.  B.  Early  History  of  Mankind. 

Wilson,  Sir  Daniel.  Pre-historic  Man. 

JOURNALS,  ETC. 

Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  Mittlieilungen.  Yienna. 

Antiqua.  Strassburg. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America  Publications.  Cambridge. 

Archivio  per  l’Anthropologia.  Firenzi. 

Ausland.  Stuttgart. 

Berliner  Gesellschaft  fur  Anthropologie,  Yerhandlungen.  Berlin. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Reports. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Publications.  Washington. 
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Ill 


Ceylon  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Journal.  Colombo. 

China  Branch,  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Journal.  Shanghai. 

Internationales  Archiv  fur  Ethnographie.  Leyden. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  New  York. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  Journal.  London. 

Smithsonian  Institution:  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Washington. 
Smithsonian  Institution:  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Washington. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologie.  Berlin. 

Valuable  information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  publications  of  geo- 
graphic and  other  scientific  organizations  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Charles  H.  Huberich. 

To  which  may  be  added  as  equally  valuable  to  the  student: 

Flint  Chips.  Stevens. 

Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland.  Wilson. 

The  Lost  Atlantis,  etc.  Wilson. 

Manners  and  Monuments  of  Pre-historic  Peoples.  De  Nadaillac. 

Prehistoric  Races  of  the  United  States.  Foster. 

The  North  Americans  of  Antiquity.  Short. 

Primitive  Man.  Figuier. 

The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  Nilsson. 

The  Lenape  Stone.  Mercer. 

Indians  of  Berks  County,  Penna.  Brunner. 

The  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  World.  Charnay. 

Essays  of  an  Americanist.  Brinton. 

The  Lenape  and  their  Legends.  Brinton. 

The  Mound  Builders.  Peet. 

The  Iroquois  Trail.  Beauchamp. 

Animal  Elfigies  and  Emblamatic  Mounds.  Peet. 

Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.  Jones. 

Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain.  Evans. 

Antiquity  of  Man.  Lyell. 

Types  of  Mankind.  Nott  and  Gliddon. 

A Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America.  Vol.  I.  Winsor. 

United  States  Geographical  Survey  W.  of  100th  Meridian.  Vol.  VII. 
Archaeology. 

United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region.  J.  W.  Powell  in  charge.  Vols.  I,  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

Antiquity  of  Intellectual  man.  Smyth. 

Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Keller. 

Indian  Tribes.  Schoolcraft. 

Primeval  Antiquities.  Worsaae. 

Savage  Life  and  Scenes.  Angas. 

Analmae.  Tylor. 

Leo  Palafittes.  Desor. 

Ten  Years  Diggings.  Bateman. 

Promenades.  DeMortillet. 

Natural  History  of  Man.  Wood. 

The  Mound  Builders.  Mac  Lean. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man.  Mac  Lean. 

Troy  and  its  Remains.  Schlieman. 
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Le  Prehistorique.  DeMortillet. 

Cave  Hunting.  Dawkins. 

Early  Man  in  Britain.  Dawkins. 

British  Barrirus.  Greenwell. 

Origins.  Elton. 

Hommes  Eossiles.  DeQuatrefages. 

Ancient  Bronze  Implements.  Evans, 

Essays  on  Archmology.  Newton. 

Urgeschichte.  Schrader. 

Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animals.  Helm. 

L’Archeologie  Prehistorique.  DeBaye. 

Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries.  Ferguson. 

Archaic  Sculptures.  Simpson. 

The  History  of  the  American  Indians,  1775.  Adair. 

Das  Bronzealter.  Nilsson. 

The  Origin  of  the  Aryans.  Taylor. 

Ancient  America.  Baldwin. 

The  publications  of  “The  Bureau  of  Ethnology,”  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
charge  of  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  now  number  seven  quarto  volumes,  filled 
with  most  valuable  archaeological  matter. 

The  publications  of  “The  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,”  Cleveland,  O., 
are  equally  interesting. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  works  which  are  published  as  “Smithson- 
ian Contributions  to  Knowledge:” 

Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Squier  and  Davis. 

Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York.  E.  G.  Squier. 

Description  of  Ancient  Works  in  Ohio.  Charles  Whittlesey. 

Antiquities  of  Wisconsin.  I.  A.  Lapham. 

Archaeology  of  the  United  States.  S.  F.  Haven. 

Mexican  History  and  Archaeology  and  Zapotec  remains.  Brantz  Mayer. 
Ancient  Mining  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Charles  Whittlesey. 

On  the  Gliddon  Mummy  Case  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Charles  Pickering. 

Archaeological  Researches  in  Nicaraugua.  J.  F.  Bransford. 

The  Sculptures  of  Santa  Lucia  Cosumalwhuapa  in  Guatemala.  S.  Habel. 
Prehistoric  Fishing  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Charles  Rau. 

The  Palenque  Tablet.  Charles  Rau. 

Contents  of  a Bone  Cave  in  the  Island  of  Anguilla,  West  Indies.  E.  D.  Cope. 
Remains  of  Later  Prehistoric  Man  Obtained  from  Caves  in  the  Catherina  Ar- 
chipelago, Alaska  Territory,  and  Especially  from  the  Caves  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  W.  II.  Dali. 

The  Archmological  Collection  o£  the  United  States  National  Museum  in 
Charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Charles  Rau. 
Explorations  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee.  Joseph  Jones. 

The  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL. 

An  Important  Discovery. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Mercer,  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  journal,  in  a letter 
bearing  date  May  25th,  informs  the 
editor  that  he  was  fortunate  in  discov- 
ering near  Point  Pleasant,  Bucks  Co., 
Penn.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
river,  the  argillite  quarries  for  which 
search  has  so  long  been  made.  “Sight 
or  nine  holes  and  tons  of  chips.  Thir- 
ty-three ‘turtle-backs’  out  of  a hole 
four  feet  deep  and  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter; about  one  to  every  bushel  of 
chips.” 

This  is  the  material  from  which 
were  made  the  many  paleolithic  or 
rude  stone  implements  first  discover- 
ed in  the  gravels  at  Trenton,  TsTew 


Jersey,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  and  who 
claims  they  are  the  remains  of  a rude 
people  living  in  the  Delaware  valley 
when  the  bay  of  Delaware  extended 
up  to  where  the  mty  of  Trenton  now 
stands.  These  argillite  quarries  do 
not  appear  to  cover  as  much  ground  as 
do  the  jasper,  diggings  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Macungie.  It  is  evident  that  they 
were  worked  before  the  discovery  of 
jasper,  and  when  once  this  homogene- 
ous stone  came  into  use  the  manufac- 
ture of  argillite  implements  ceased. 
The  question  arises,  Was  jasper  dis- 
covered by  the  Paleolithic  man  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  or  has  this  all  been  the  work 
of  the  later  Indians?  Mr.  W.  H. 
Holmes,  of  the  bureau  of  Ethnology, 
will  have  it  that  there  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  any  trace  of  a human 
being  living  during  the  glacial 
period,  and  that  all  the  rude  imple- 
ments are  but  the  rejects  and  unfinish- 
ed implements  of  our  aboriginal  In- 
dians. 

W hat  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  of  his  dis- 
coveries bears  great  weight,  for  he  is 
an  archaeologist  having  world-wide 
reputation,  and  an  authority  who 
knows  more  about  the  Trenton  grav- 
els than  any  other  living  person.  We 
hope  the  important  discovery  of  Mr. 
Mercer  will  settle  this  much  mooted 
question,  of  which  so  much  has  al- 
ready been  written  for  and  against. 

A.  F.  Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Good  Hope,  III.,  May  8,  1893. 
Ed.  Archaeologist: 

I have  received  the  last  three  num- 
bers of  the  Archaeologist,  and  have 
been  glad  to  read  your  editorials  and 
to  notice  how  well  posted  you  are  on 
the  general  science.  What  is  needed 
is  that  those  who  arc  in  the  field  as 
collectors  should  be  educated  in  the 
broad  principles  of  archaeology.  An 
intelligent  collector,  who  gathers  up 
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the  relics  of  a locality  and  describes 
them  carefully,  will  aid  very  much  in 
making  up  the  map  of  this  country. 
What  we  want  is  to  make  the  lines  be- 
tween the  districts  more  distinct.  The 
different  horizons  should  also  be  care- 
fully marked  and  accurately  described. 
I do  not  think  that  the  Indian  tribes 
known  to  history  were  the  only  inhab- 
itants which  have  lived  on  the  soil. 
The  efforts  to  identify  the  pre-histor- 
ic  relics  with  any  particular  tribe  is 
attended  with  this  difficulty.  It  con- 
veys the  idea,  that  this  was  the  only 
tribe  that  left  any  relics,  whereas 
there  was  a sucsession  of  tribes,  but 
the  record  of  one  tribe  should  not  be 
mingled  with  that  of  another,  for  in 
that  case  we  shall  fail  to  read  the  his- 
tory. Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  but  to  say  dogmatically  that 
this  or  that  particular  tribe  left  the 
relics  which  are  found  beneath  the 
surface  is  unwise.  The  next  explorer 
may  find  evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  left  by  an  entirely  different  peo- 
ple. 

I think  that  we  avoid  these  difficul- 
ties when  we  use  the  old  terms  such 
as  “Mound  Builders,”  “Cliff  Dwellers,” 
“Civilized  Races,”  and  avoid  the  terms 
Indians,  etc.  A city  in  Central  Amer- 
ica can  not  properly  be  called  a “Pu- 
eblo,” for  it  has  none  of  the  character- 
istics, and  it  is  begging  the  question 
when  we  say  that  a so-called  palace 
was  a communistic  house.  It  strikes 
me  also  that  we  are  not  far  enough 
along  to  say  definitely  that  there  was 
only  one  race  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. The  linguists  seem  to  be  quite 
positive  of  it,  but  the  archaeologists 
are  not  sure  of  it,  in  fact  some  of  them 
doubt  it  seriously.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  ourselves  away  on  this 
point.  If  we  are.  we  may  as  well  be 
independent  and  go  slow.  I am  con- 
fident that  we  shall  work  out  these 
problems  by  and  by. 

There  has  been  some  heat  in  the  air 


and  lightning  in  the  sky,  but  there 
will  be  a clearer  vision  after  the  storm 
and  we  shall  see  the  headlands  in  the 
distance.  Still  the  outlines  and  ter- 
races should  not  be  confounded.  If 
anyone  thinks  the  foot  hills  resemble 
the  upper  heights,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  they  belong  to  very  different 
epochs  and  are  the  results  of  a very 
different  order  of  things.  The  early 
and  late  periods  of  occupation  may 
have  been  marked  by  similar  relics, 
but  a whole  day  of  archaeological  time 
may  have  intervened.  I would  assure 
you  that  every  effort  on  your  part,  or 
on  the  part  of  your  contributors  to 
honestly  and  carefully  work  out  these 
problems  will  be  welcome  to  me,  and 
it  matters  not  by  what  medium  the 
results  reach  the  public  so  long  as  all 
are  actuated  by  the  truth-loving  spir- 
it. You  have  teen  associated  with 
me  ever  since  the  Centennial.  The 
era  of  the  exposition  is  likely  to  open 
a wider  field  for  each  of  us.  I hope 
that  we  shall  cooperate  as  before,  and 
so  welcome  the  new  journal  to  the 
“charmed  circle.”  Yours  Sincerely, 
Stephen  D.  Peet, 
Editor  American  Antiquarian. 


Ed.  Archeologist: 

In  May  number  of  The  Archaeolo- 
gist, Mr.  Adams  in  his  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  “Wampum,”  states  that  the 
wampum  mantle  or  cloak  belonging  to 
King  Philip  was  lost  sight  of  after  the 
death  of  the  Indian  King. 

In  R.  E.  C.  Stearns’  valuable  article 
entitled  “A  Study  of  Primitive  Mon- 
ey,” p.  IT,  we  read  that  “After  the  de- 
feat of  the  great  Chief  Philip  of  the 
W-ampanoags,  Anauan,  the  most  trust- 
ed warrior,  counsellor  and  friend  of 
Philip  went  out  quietly,  brought  the 
three  or  four  wampum  scarfs— splend- 
id in  his  eyes— and  gave  them  to  his 
conqueror. 

The  trinkents  were  not  only  valua- 
ble in  themselves;  they  also  symboliz- 


NOTES. 
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ed  and  embodied  a complete  submis- 
sion to  the  more  mighty  men  whose 
powers  had  prevailed  over  the  Indians. 
The  largest  scarf,  nine  inches  wide, 
pictured  with  birds  and  beasts  and 
flowers,  when  laid  over  the  shoulders 
of  the  sturdy  Rhode  Islander,  swept 
his  akles. 

Another  belt  designed  for  the  head 
carried  two  flags  attached  to  it. 

Governor  Winslow  in  his  letter  to 
the  king,  accompanying  the  spoils  of 
Philip,  speaks  of  them  as  “being  his 
Crowne,  his  Gorge  and  two  Belts  of 
their  own  making  of  their  own  goulde 
and  silver.” 

Gold  it  was  not;  coin  it  was  not;  but 
the  governor  correctly  described  it  as 
“their  goulde.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sacred 
wampum  belts  belonging  to  the  unfor- 
tunate and  wronged  King  of  the  Warn- 
panoags  were  carried  to  England. 

L.  Y.  McWhorter. 

Berlin,  W.  Ya. 


NOTES. 

In  the  quarries  at  Syene  there  may 
be  seen  an  unfinished  obelisk,  still  ad- 
hering to  its  native  rock,  and  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  workmen’s  tools.  Of 
this  unfinished  obelisk  the  Rev.  J 
King  writes  in  his  work  “Cleopatra’s 
Needle”  that  it  shows  the  mode  in 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  separat- 
ed the  immense  monoliths  from  the 
native  rock.  In  a sharply  cut  groove 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  stone 
are  holes  evidently  designed  for  wood- 
en wedges.  After  these  had  been  firm- 
lo  driven  into  the  holes,  the  groove 
was  filled  with  w'ater.  The  wedges 
gradually  absorbing  the  water,  swell- 
ed and  cracked  the  granite  throughout 
the  length  of  the  groove.  The  block, 
once  detached  from  the  rock,  was 
pushed  forward  upon  rollers  made  of 
the  stems  of  palm  trees,  from  the 
quarries  to  the  edge  of  the  Nile,  where 


it  was  surrounded  by  a large  timber 
raft. 

It  lay  by  the  river  side  until  the 
next  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
rising  waters  floated  the  raft  and  con- 
veyed the  obelisk  down  the  stream  to 
the  city  where  it  was  to  be  set  up. 
Thousands  of  willing  hands  pushed  it 
on  rolles  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the 
front  of  the  temple  where  it  was  de- 
signed to  stand.  The  pedestal  had 
previously  been  placed  in  position,  and 
a firm  causeway  of  sand  covered  with 
planks  led  to  the  top  of  it.  Then  by 
means  of  rollers,  levers,  and  ropes 
made  of  the  date  palm,  the  obelisk 
was  gradually  hoisted  into  an  upright 
position. 

* 

* * 

The  Early  Iron  Age  In  Central 
Europe. 

With  the  general  employment  of 
iron,  a new  era  arose  in  central  Eu- 
rope, one  which  gave  birth  to  that 
high  culture  which  has  since  focussed 
there  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
An  intense  interest,  therefore,  sur- 
rounds this  remote  period.  History  is 
silent  about  it,  and  archaeology  alone 
can  guide  us.  This  wondrous  science 
reveals  two  diverse  civilizations  in 
that  area  during  the  early  iron  age, 
separated  probably  rather  by  a few 
hundred  miles  of  space. 

The  first  is  represented  by  the  re- 
markable cemetery  of  Hallstatt,  near 
Salzburg.  This  locality  discloses  a 
people  skilled  in  working  bronze,  gold, 
and  iron,  manufacturers  of  richly  dec- 
orated and  gracefully  formed  pottery, 
lovers  of  ornaments  of  amber,  glass, 
and  agate,  and  accustomed  to  cremate 
their  dead.  We  may  place  them  500- 
800  B.  C. 

The  late  iron  age  is  the  La  Tene 
period,  one  or  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  deriving  its  name  from 
a station  in  western  Switzerland.  By 
that  time  the  working  of  iron  had 
reached  a singular  perfection:  glass, 
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gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  were 
frequent;  tlie  dead  were  buried  in 
stone  coffins,  and  a local  coinage  was 
for  tlie  first  time  issued  in  metallic 
pieces,  now  popularly  known  by  ‘’rain- 
bow keys.5' 

Recent  studies  on  this  period  are 
those  of  Dr.  Jacob  Heierli,  of  Zurich, 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vienna  Anthropologi- 
cal Society,  who  describes  a La  Tene 
station  in  eastern  Switzerland;  one  by 
Dr.  L.  Niederle,  in  the  Report  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Pre-History 
at  Moscow,  discussing  the  age  of  iron 
in  Bohemia:  and  an  address  by  Von 
Troltsch  between  the  German  xYn- 
thropological  Society  with  reference 

to  it  in  southern  Germany. 

* 

* * 

Enigmatical  Stone  Imple- 
ments. 

In  Science,  Jan.  6,  Mr.  Walter 
Hough  describes  a form  of  polished 
stone  implement  with  grooved  surfaces 
and  suggests  that  these  utensils  were 
employed  in  beating  out  fibrous  bark 
for  clothing,  paper,  etc.  This  sugges- 
tion is  not  improbable,  and  has  been 
accepted  by  some  curators.  In  the 
Trocadero  Museum,  Paris,  these  stones 
are  labeled  “Armatures  de  maillet  a 
battre  les  fibres  d'agave."  In  the 
University  Museum.  Philadelphia,  one 
bears  the  label,  “Pounder  said  to  have 
beed  used  in  pounding  the  agave  in 
making  pulque/’  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  this  identifica- 
tion. The  Mexicans  called  these  im- 
plements amatequini,  paper  beaters, 
from  the  verb  amauitequi.  Mr.  Hough 
is  also  right  in  surmising  that  the 
Mexican  paper  was  not  made  from  the 
agave  alone.  Other  materials  were 
the  bark  of  the  “Cardia,”  a tree  of  the 
family  Boraginaceay  and  palm  leaves, 
liojas  de  palma,  which  Boturini  says 
made  the  finest  of  all.  An  article  on 
the  amatequini  may  be  found  in  La 
Nature,  Dec.  15,  1888. 


Another  strange  implement  or  orna- 
ment is  the  stone  yokes  or  collars 
which  are  found  in  eastern  Mexico. 
In  the  Internat.  Arcliiv  fur  Ethno- 
graphic, 1892,  Dr.  Ernst,  of  Caracas, 
has  an  interesting  article  on  these. 
He  believes  them  to  be  memorial  tok- 
ens of  great  individual  achievements 
and  worn  as  signs  of  power  and  dignity 
on  certain  ceremonial  occasions.  Mr. 
Strebel,  who  wrote  an  article  some 
years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  enter- 
tained a similar  opinion.  As  they  are 
quite  heavy,  often  weighing  about  six- 
ty pounds,  some  have  supposed  they 
were  intended  to  fasten  the  victim  to 
the  sacrificial  stone,  the  techcatl. 
They  are  evidently  not  adapted  for 
this,  however.  I would  suggest  that 
they  were  the  stones  used  in  the  game 
of  ball,  tlaclitli,  described  by  the  early 
writer,  enclosing  the  aperture  through 
which  the  ball  was  to  be  driven.  Some 
are  closed  with  an  armature,  one  of 
which  is  figured  by  Dr.  Ernst.  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  stone 
yokes  from  Porto  Rico. — Dr.  D.  G. 
Brinton  in  Science,  Vol.  20,  No.  527.  p. 
133-4,  March  10,  1893. 

* 

* * 

A force  of  two  hundred  workmen 
have  just  excavated  at  the  old  city  of 
Mynac  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
temple,  mentioned  by  the  blind  poet, 
Homer,  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  423  B.  C.  much  of  great  interest 
to  the  antiquarian  was  unearthed. 

*. 

* * 

Our  vast  state  of  Texas  has  produc- 
ed a prehistoric  monument  that  fairly 
startles  the  archaeological  world,  and 
may  give  birth  to  a new  theory  as  to 
the  original  settlement  of  the  new 
continent.  A wandering  investigator 
came  upon  a wall  twenty  miles  long, 
more  than  fifteen  feet  high  and  near- 1 
lv  as  thick!  It  was  discovered  near 
Milano,  extending  in  a north-east  and 
and  south-west  direction.  The  top- 
level  of  this  immense  and  mysterious 
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structure  is  some  distance  below  tbe 
present  surface,  which  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  loam  and  such  debris  as  nat- 
turally  forms  over  old  and  neglected 
ruins.  The  finder  informs  his  readers 
that  the  wall  is  in  every  way  as  well 
and  solidly  built  as  the  great  struc- 
ure  in  China,  and  proofs  remain  that 
it  was  flanked  at  equal  distances,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  built  by  one  people 
as  a defense  against  another.  This 
investigator  also  tells  us  that  he  has 
discovered  at  different  places  on  parts 
of  the  wall  situated  over  columns,  in- 
scriptions. But  as  the  characters  are 
in  an  unknown  language,  no  one  can 
at  present  know  who  built  it.  The 
writer  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the 
above  statement  and  gives  it  cum 
grano  salis.  If  true  more  will  be 
heard  about  it. 

* 

* -35- 

Relics  Taken  from  an  Ancient 
Tomb  Recently  Discover- 
iso  Washington. 

Several  quarts  of  Indian  trinkets, 
arrows,  and  arrow  heads,  several  v, ’cap- 
ons of  bronze,  and  a heavy  stone  pot 
are  now  on  their  way  to  Chicago  from 
Colville,  Wash.,  near  which  place  they 
were  recently  discovered  in  a mound. 
A Mr.  J.  A.  Frisbie,  who  found  the  ar- 
ticles and  who  has  sent  them  to  the 
exposition,  writes  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  adventure: 

‘‘The  mound  is  situated  in  a small 
and  perfectly  level  plain  between  a 
series  of  low,  rolling  hills.  It  rises  to 
a height  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  is 
turned  at  the  top  like  the  small  end 
of  an  egg.  It  is  seventy-six  feet  in 
circumference  at  the  base,  and  slopes 
gradually  to  the  apex.  The  material 
of  which  it  is  constructed  is  a mixture 
of  hard  iron  clay,  adobe,  and  shale. 

“I  obtained  picks,  shovels,  a crow- 
bar, drills,  and  some  cartridges  from  a 
prospector.  I also  secured  the  services 
of  two  half-civilized  Siwash  bucks,  and 
set  to  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  pile. 


At  first  the  Indians  were  slightly  af- 
fected by  a superstitious  fear;  but  as 
the  work  progressed  they  began  to 
share  my  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to 
reach  the  interior. 

“After  we  had  worked  our  way 
about  4 feet  into  the  mound,  making 
an  excavation  4 feet  by  6 feet  high,  we 
found  the  wall  so  hard  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  in  a blast.  The 
charge  was  set,  and  three  of  us  re- 
treated to  a safe  distance  to  watch  the 
result.  Bang!  went  the  blast,  and  ful- 
ly one-third  of  the  mound's  wall  was 
blown  to  fragments. 

“The  work  of  clearing  away  the  de- 
bris consumed  several  hours,  but  when 
it  was  done  I was  well  repaid  for  my 
labor  and  expense.  The  aperture  dis- 
closed a circular  shaped  chamber,  the 
walls  of  which  were  smooth  as  glass 
and  decorated  with  curious  figures  in 
Vermillion  red.  Three  human  skele- 
tons, partly  covered  with  moldy  skins 
of  buffalo  and  bear,  leaned  in  a squat- 
ting position  against  the  wall  on  the 
west  side,  their  faces  turned  to  the 
east.  The  flesh  that  once  covered 
these  grayish-white  bones  had  been 
long  since  turned  to  dust  and  the 
skins  were  so  badly  decayed  that  the 
slightest  touch  caused  them  to  break 
into  fragments.  The  skeleton  in  the 
center  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
three,  and  by  close  examination  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  trio  must 
represent  some  great  Indian  chief  and 
his  two  squaws. 

“In  front  of  the  central  figure  stood 
a large  earthern  urn,  or  rather  a pot, 
which  was  half  filled  with  queer  look- 
ing ornaments  of  various  colored 
stones  and  arrow  heads  of  bronze. 
There  were  also  remains  of  three  long 
bows,  a leathern  quiver  filled  with  ar- 
rows, and  a narrow-bladed  tomahawk 
of  bronze.” 

The  above  bronze  (?)  arrowheads 
were  perhaps  copper  oxidized.  They 
may  have  been  iron  which  was  turn- 
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ing  into  rust.  At  any  rate  there  is 
every  indication  to  believe  that  the 
mound  was  of  modern  origin  and  the 
idea  of  the  writer,  no  doubt,  is  to  ex- 
aggerate his  find  into  one  of  great  con- 
sequence.— Ed. 

* w * 

Antiquities  of  Platte  County, 
Missouri. 

Wm.  M.  Paxton,  an  attorney  of 
Platte  county,  Mo.,  writes  to  a friend 
in  Atchison  about  some  interesting  re- 
mains of  a prehistoric  race  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Just  below  Parkville  a num- 
ber of  mounds  have  been  explored. 
They  were  found  to  contain  Hint  im- 
plements, fragments  of  pottery  and 
human  bones,  which  were  badly  de- 
cayed and  showed  evidences  of  fire.  In 
one  mound  a number  of  small  stones 
used  for  grinding  corn  were  found. 

On  Park  college  hill  maybe  seen  the 
remains  of  some  large  structure  com- 
posed of  sun  dried  brick.  The  brick 
are  held  together  by  straw,  in  the 
Egyptian  style.  A great  many  relics 
have  been  picked  up  in  different  parts 
of  Platte  county.  Mr.  Paxton  is  very 
much  interested  in  archaeology  in 
Platte  county  and  he  will  probably 
make  a thorough  developcment  of  the 
locality. 

* 

* ■* 

‘•Phoenix,  A.  T.,  Feb.  10.— Colonel 
Johnston,  former  editor  of  the  Ga- 
zette, and  William  Condon,  an  exper- 
ienced prospector,  returned  yesterday 
from  the  mountains,  twenty-five  miles 
northwest  of  this  city,  and  report  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Aztec 
city,  different  from  any  before  discov- 
ed.  Among  many  hieroglyphics  are 
drawings  of  men,  and  on  an  oval-shap- 
ed stone  is  a serpent,  cross  and  anchor. 
Around  these  ruins  is  a stone  wall  or 
fortification  in  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  place  indicates  that  there 
were  at  least  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  is  mountainous 
and  has  been  but  little  prospected.” 


Here  we  have  another  case  of  Mun- 
chausenism.  These  two  men  wish  to 
turn  into  a city  of  Aztec  origin  of  im- 
mense population,  ruins  of  an  old  Pu- 
eblo village  containing  a few  hundred 
souls.  Their  so-called  serpent,  cross, 
and  anchor  may  be  a rude  Indian  pic- 
tograph  of  a waving  line,  etc.,  having 
quite  a different  meaning  from  that 
above  observed.  Would  that  those 
who  have  the  good  fortune  to  stumble 
upon  places  of  great  interest  honor 
themselves  enough  to  be  truthful 
when  they  describe  their  discoveries. 
—Ed. 

* * 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in 
regard  to  the  origin,  growth  and  de- 
cay of  a race  of  people  that  existed  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  its  tributar- 
ies centuries  before  the  white  man 
discovered  this  continent.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  modern  archaeological  re- 
search will  solve  the  problem  for  all 
time  as  to  whence  they  came  and 
whither  they  went.  The  opinion  pre- 
vails among  many  antiquarians  that 
they  have  not  “gone”  yet;  that  in  the 
American  Indian  we  find  the  descend- 
ants of  this  once  mighty  people.  By 
careful  study  and  reflection  we  find 
few  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Their 
rise,  progress  and  decay  is  but  an 
abridged  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  nations  of 
the  old  world  that  have  passed  into 
history  to  show  that  it  is  ever  thus. 

The  cause  of  this  decline  may  never 
be  known,  but  we  believe  that  there 
will,  in  time,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  races. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  since 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  earthern 
pottery,  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
mound  builders,  has  been  made  by  the 
Indians.  The  stone  implements  are 
very  similar  in  construction.  The 
custom  of  burying  in  mounds  was 
practiced  until  quite  recent!}"  by  some 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  though  the 
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mounds  arc  small  when  compared  with 
the  large  ones  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys;  yet  it  required 
much  labor  to  construct  them. 

The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of 
opening  a number  of  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manhattan,  Kan.  They 
are  .generally  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  from  30  to  50  feet  in  diam- 
ater  at  the  base.  In  them,  among  the 
fragments  of  burned  human  bones,  are 
found  fragments  of  pottery,  arrow  and 
spear  points,  bone  awles,  bone  and 
shell  beads,  scrapers,  etc.  In  the 
neighborhood  are  found  village  sites 
in  which  implements  similar  in  many 
respects  are  found. 

■ One  mouud  opened  showed  an  in- 
trusive burial;  the  bones  were  unburn- 
ed but  showed  considerable  age.  The 
mound  produced  the  usual  amount  of 
burned  bones,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
v.  Another  mound  produced,  besides 
the  burned  bones,  flint  arrow  points, 
bone  heads,  etc.,  a number  of  old-fash- 
ioned glass  beads  and  a few  other 
trinkets  showing  contact  with  the 
whites. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that 
the  noted  naturalist,  Dr.  Thomas  Say, 
in  company  with  a few  men,  visited 
the  old  Kaw  Indian  village,  located 
two  miles  below  where  Manhattan 
now  stands,  in  1819. 

The  mode  of  burial  practiced  by  this 
tribe  was  similar  to  that  of  the  whites; 
graves  were  dug  about  four  feet  deep 
in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  river  bottoms. 
The  burial  mounds  alluded-  to  are  all 
found  on  the  tops  of  the  high  bluffs 
overlooking  the  rivers. 

W.  J.  Griffin g. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

* 

* * 

A geological  survey  of  Leavenworth 
county  is  being  mads  by  Prof.  Robert 
Hay,  the  well  known  geologist.  On  a 
bluff  on  the  farm  of  Alexander  Cald- 
well, just  south  of  Leavenworth,  he 
has  discovered  au  ancient  mound 


which  he  will  shortly  explore.  The 
mound  is  said  to  be  similar  to  those 
opened  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  also 
the  ones  on  Owl  creek,  just  south  of 
Atchison. 

* 

* * 

The  Missing  Link. 

Prof.  Virchow  Says  That  It  Is  as  Re- 
mote from  Discovery  as  Ever. 

I Lecture  of  Prof.  Rudolph  Virchow  at  Moscow.] 

We  know  that  man  existed  in  the 
Quaternary  epoch,  that  he  lived 
through  long  ages,  miserable  and  de- 
pressed, while  stone,  wood,  horn  and 
bone  constituted  the  material  of  his 
arms  and  of  his  only  instruments;  we 
are  convinced  that  a long  interval  sep- 
arated the  age  of  stone  from  the  age 
of  metals,  and  that  only  in  particular 
place  was  the  use  of  stone  immediately 
replaced  by  that  of  metals.  These  are 
the  data  which  now  make  part  of  the 
general  knowledge  acquired  by  civiliz- 
ed nations  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Congress.  But  further  studies  respect- 
ing the  origin  and  the  regions  whence 
the  different  branches  of  civilization 
have  sprung  have  advanced  relatively 
but  very  little.  We  seek  in  vain  for 
the  “missing  link”  connecting  man 
with  the  monkey  or  any  other  animal 
species. 

There  exists  a definite  barrier  separ- 
ating man  from  the  animal  which  has 
not  yet  been  effaced— heredity,  which 
transmits  to  children  the  faculties  of 
their  parents.  We  have  never  seen  a 
monkey  bring  a man  into  the  wTorld, 
nor  a man  produce  a monkey.  All  men 
having  a simian  appearance  are  simply 
pathological  variants.  It  was  general- 
ly believed  a few  years  ago  that  there 
yet  existed  a few  human  races  which 
still  remained  in  the  primitive  inferior 
condition  of  their  organization.  But. 
all  these  races  have  been  objects  of 
minute  investigation,  and  we  know 
that  they  have  an  organization  like 
ours,  often,  indeed,  superior  to  that  of 
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supposed  higher  races;  thus,  the  Eski- 
mo head  and  the  head  of  the  Tierra 
del  Fuegians  belong  to  the  perfected 
types.  Some  races  have  the  same 
skulls  very  small,  of  about  the  same 
volume  as  the  microcephalous  skulls; 
for  example,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  and  the  Yeddahs  of 
Ceylon  have  been  regarded  as  microce- 
phalic.  A more  exact  study  has,  how- 
ever, shown  a difference  between  them 
and  the  real  microcephalic  races.  The 
head  of  an  Andaman  Islander  or  of  a 
Yeddah  is  very  regular,  only  all  its 
parts  are  a little  smaller  than  among 
men  of  the  ordinary  races.  Naniceplial- 
ic  heads  (dwarf),  as  I call  them,  have 
none  of  those  characteristic  anomalies 
that  distinguish  real’y  microcepaalic 
heads.  A single  race,  that  of  the 
Orang-Simaings  and  the  Orang-Cekai 
of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  still  re- 
mains unstudied.  The  single  traveler 
who  has  penetrated  into  the  mount- 
ainous countries  inhabited  by  them, 
the  bold  Russian,  Miklukho  Maldai, 
has  ascertained  that  certain  isolated 
individuals  among  Simaings  are  small 
and  have  curled  hair.  A new  expedi- 
tion has  been  sent  into  that  country 
to  study  the  anthropology  of  the 
Orang-Cekai;  from  which  I have  re- 
cently received  a skull  and  few  locks 
of  hair;  the  stock  is  really  a black  race 
with  curly  hair,  the  brachycephalous 
head  of  which  is  distinguished  by  very 
moderate  interior  volume,  but  it  does 
not  offer  the  most  trifling  sign  of  bes- 
tial developement.  Thus  we  are  re- 
pulsed at  every  line  of  assault  upon 
the  human  question.  All  the  re- 
searches undertaken  with  the  aim  of 
finding  continuity  in  progressive  de- 
velopement have  been  without  result. 
There  exists  no  proanthropos,  no  man- 
monkey,  and  the  “connecting  link”  re- 
mains a phantom. 

* 

* * 

The  excavations  of  200  workmen  un- 
der the  direction  of  Hr.  Clias.  Wald- 
stein,  of  the  American  School  at  Ath- 
ens. have  just  revealed  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Hera,  near 


Mycenrn.  Aside  from  the  discovery  of 
the  temple  itself,  many  important  and 
valuable  works  of  ancient  art  have 
been  unearthed. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

Want  and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
35  words  or  less,  will  be  inserted  in  this  depait- 
ment  for  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  C . Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


Wild  exchange  100  lbs.  of  gypsum, 
all  fine  specimens,  for  100  lbs.  of  other 
minerals.  Ohas.  Miller.  Jr.,  212  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Stone  spear  and  arrow  points  from 
the  Rock  River  valley  to  exchange  for 
those  from  other  localities.  Southern 
states  preferred.  W.  P.  Clarke,  Milt- 
on, Wis. 

Kansas  arrowheads  and  pieces  of 
pottery  for  every  archaeological  paper 
sent  me.  Will  give  a dozen  arrow- 
heads for  a copy  of  American  Anti- 
quarian. Geo.  J.  Remsburg,  Atchi- 
son, Kan. 

British  stone  implements:  A com- 
plete set  of  drift  and  neolithic  imple- 
ments. forty  specimens;  three  guineas. 
All  genuine,  warranted.  G.  F.  Law- 
rence. Mem.  Anth.  Inst.,  55  High  St., 
Waudsworth.  England.  11 

I will  exchange  a good  calvary  sab- 
er and  other  war  relics,  fractional  cur- 
rency, several  good  old  date  U.  S. 
cents,  for  good  Indian,  stone,  or  cop- 
per relics,  or  perfect  mound  pottery. 
Everybody  answered.  C.  E.  Tribbett, 
Thorntown,  Indiana. 

For  Exchange. — Documents  on 
Paleontology.  Geology.  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  Artie  Regions,  Surveys, 
etc.,  for  similar  publications.  What 
have  you?  What  do  you  want?  Ad- 
dress." Book  Exchange,  Toledo,  Ohio- 
Dealers  in  second-hand  books,  please 
send  catalogues.  tf 

I would  like  to  exchange  Tennessee 
arrow  heads  and  also  Dana's  Manual 
of  Mineralogy  for  arrow  heads  from 
the  following  states:  Minnesota, 

North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  Montana,  California,  Idaho, 
and  Indian  Territory.  G.  W.  Racey. 
East  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. 
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NOTES  TAKEN  IN  DECEMBER,  1332,  AND  MARCH,  1893, 
AT  THE  QUATERNARY  GRAVEL  PITS  OF  ABBE- 
VILLE, ST.  ACHEUL  AND  CHELLES. 


[by  henry  c.  mercer.] 

Crossing  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme  at  Abbeville,  where 
the  river  is  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  passing  up  through  the  town 
itself,  we  reach  on  the  hillside  above,  the  open  parade  ground  and  meadow  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Here  about  a mile  from  the  bridge  and  forty  meters  above  the  stream,  we 
stand  upon  the  uppermost  of  the  gravel  terraces  of  Abbeville  and  close  to  the 
now  filled  pit  of  Moulin  Quignon,  where  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  1841  discov- 
ered the  flint  “implements”  which  have  celebrated  the  spot  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  hard  from  thence  to  get  a good  view  of  the  valley.  The  town  itself 
conceals  the  lower  terraces  and  we  only  realize  that  here  where  the  river  has 
eroded  its  way  through  the  great  secondary  chalk  formation  of  Northern 
France,  a deposit  of  gravel  has  been  washed  up  so  high  as  to  evidence  an  im- 
mense superiority  in  the  ancient  river  level.  This  deposit,  though  several 
miles  in  length,  does  not,  we  learn,  line  the  river  throughout  its  entire  course, 
but  is  only  to  be  encountered  at  intervals,  as  at  St.  Acheul  (eastern  suburb  of 
Amiens  on  left  bank,  up  stream)  at  Montieres  (western  suburb  of  Amiens,  left 
bank,  down  stream),  at  Longpre  and  Conde  (left  bank,  about  fifteen  kilomet- 
ers above  Abbeville),  and  at  several  bends  where  the  gravel,  having  been 
caught  in  quiet  water,  would  most  easily  have  resisted  subsequent  denunda- 
tion.* 

The  two  sand  pits,  “Carriere  de  Leon”  and  “Carrierede  Chemin  de  Poste” 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  others  nearer  the  river,  which  I examined  in  No- 
vember, 1892,  and  again  in  March,  1893,  gave  a good  idea  of  the  uppermost  of 
these  gravel  beds,  which  varied,  I learned,  in  depth  from  six  to  seven  meters. 

Where  the  workmen  digging  for  sand  and  road  ballast,  had  exposed  the 
stratum  in  clean  cuts,  I saw  a mass  of  yellowish  flint  nodules,  interlaid 
with  beds  of  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white  sand.  The  flint  masses,  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  two  inches  to  two  feet,  save  when  broken,  were  always 
rounded.  At  first  they  looked  like  water-worn  pebbles,  but  examination  of 
the  yellow  chalky  cement  which  encased  them  explained  their  smooth  con- 
tours as  the  outlines  of  their  original  crystaline  formation.  Still  the  traces 
of  water  action  were  seen  at  once  on  looking  at  the  lines  of  stratification, 
which  in  some  places  by  their  contortions  evidenced  the  work  of  whirlpools; 


*In  the  opinion  of  French  geo’orists  there  is  no  proof  of  direct  glacial  action  traceable  in 
these  gravel  deposits,  though  their  fauna  show  evidence  of  the  indirect  effect  of  cold , 
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in  others  proved  by  series  of  regular  parallel  lines  the  quiet'  agency  of  even  f 
currents. 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  layers,  owing  to  the  presence  of  various  oxides 
and  particularly  manganese,  were  brightly  tinted  in  the  shades  of  yellow,  red,  f 
and  brown,  and  that  a large  percentage  of  the  nodules  were  broken,  which  in 
the  upper  layers  the  action  of  frost  and  weather  would  have  fairly  accounted  | 
for,  since  on  examining  the  exposed  and  upper  specimens  we  found  that  a mul-  ./ 
titude  of  them  had  already  yielded  to  decomposition.  The  discolored  lines 
upon  their  surface,  well  fringed  with  dendrites,  marked  planes  of  internal  de-  $ 
cay  which  had  so  weakened  the  masses  that  they  fell  at  once  into  angular 
pieces  on  being  struck  a good  blow. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  fragments  exam- 
ined and  none  of  the  nodules  so  fractured  before  my  eyes  showed  that  stamp 
of  supposed  human  agency  known  as  the  bulb  of  percussion.  Pieces  so  mark- 
ed were  not  uncommon  in  the  beds  (I  found  several  in  place  at  the  Carriere  de  3 
Leon  and  one  which  I photographed  in  position  at  a depth  of  1.50  metres  in 
the  Carriere  de  Chemin  de  Poste),  but  when  discovered  there,  though  no  one  $ 
has  yet  proved  that  anything  but  a blow  will  produce  their  typical  conchoid > | 
we  need  not  insist  on  an  artificial  origin. 

Strike  one  nodule  with  another  and  we  notice  that  if  flakes  with  extreme  J 
ease,  and  when  we  realize  that  the  decomposition  of  certain  spots  in  the  und- 
erlying  chalk  (as  at  the  Menchecourt  quarry  at  Abbeville)  is  continually  form- 
ing holes  (“puits”)  into  which  the  gravels  have  tumbled  with  more  or  less  3 
suddenness  and  force,  that  the  same  thing  has  happened  again,  where  the  \ 
gravel  slopes  have  been  “ravined”  by  down-washing  rivulets,  and  that  the  I 
original  deposition  of  the  beds  must  have  been  accompanied  by  some  jostling 
of  nodules,  we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  attribute  each  piece  found  with  one,  f 
two,  or  even  more  conchoids  to  the  hand  of  man.* 

Luckily  for  the  geologist  and  paleontologist,  we  soon  learn  that  the  gravels  J 
are  rich  in  the  bones  of  European. quaternary  mammals,  that  the  fossils  in  the  I 
De  Perthes  Museum  and  Du  Mesnil  collection  at  Abbeville,  and  in  the  Saint 
Germain  Museum  came  from  them.  But  for  the  archaeologist  the  great  point  1 
that  has  made  Abbeville  and  the  Somme  Valley  the  typical  place  of  demon- 
stration of  man’s  great  antiquity  in  Europe,  is  the  fact  that  these  gravels,  ac-  5 
cording  to  the  combined  testimonv  of  most  European  authorities,  lie  scatter-  1 
ed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  pointed  leaf  shaped  “implements”  of  flint  that  * 
discovered  here  as  stated  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  1841  demonstrate  that 
man  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  as  the  contemporary  of  the  Ancient  El-  £ 
ephant,  Mammoth,  Rhinoceros,  Possil  Horse  and  Reindeer.  My  first  effort  in  J 
the  course  of  several  visits  as  I jumped  into  the  pits,  and  closely  scrut-  1 
inized  the  banks,  was  to  satisfy  myself  as  far  as  possible  from  personal  ob-  £ 
servation,  that  the  bones  and  implements  had  in  no  way  slipped  down  from  f 
the  surface  but  were  really  found  in  positions  proving  that  water  had  flowed  V 
and  strata  had  been  deposited  over  them,  and  as  I passed  from  quarry  to  : ' 
quarry  and  site  to  site,  the  testimony  of  circumstances,  though  I failed  to  i 
find  a single  bone,  or  flint  “implement”  in  place,  was  carefully  noted. 

As  the  pits  were  dug  on  comparatively  level  ground  at  a mile's  distance  1 


*These  are  the  important  considerations  which  have  impaired  faith  in  the  supposed  human 
flakes,  found  in  the  tertiary  gravels  at  Thenay.  (See  De  Mortillet  Musee  Prehistorique.  Plates 
1 , 2 and  3. 
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from  the  river,  and  as  the  cuts  were  freshly  made,  showing  all  the  lines  of 
stratification,  the  talus  difficulty  encountered  at  the  New  Jersey  bluff  was  as 
much  escaped  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a well  newly  dug  in  the  middle  of 
Trenton.  Let  geologists  visit  the  spot  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  strata 
have  not  been  redisposed  or  upset,  though  the  point  is  not  material  if  the 
beds  are  rich  in  fossils. 

At  the  “Carriere  de  Leon:’  a workman  showed  M.  <Tu  Mesnil  and  myself  three 
typical  leaf  shaped  specimens,  as  he  said,  recently  found  by  him,  one  of  which 
was  covered  with  white  patina,  and  three  months  laters  old  me  a much  decayed 
elephant’s  tooth  at  the  quarry  for  two  francs.  Another  laborer  at  the  Carriere 
de  Chemin  de  Poste  sold  me  four  chipped  specimens,  two  patinated,  for  four 
francs  and  again  three  months  later  eight  for  five  francs,  found  recently  by 
him,  as  he  said,  in  the  “Limon  Rouge,”  at  spots  indicated  by  him.  At  the 
‘•Carriere  de  Boulevard”  at  St.  Acheul,  a third  sold  me  at  least  a dozen  broken 
“axes”  and  chips,  some  of  them  well  patinated,  together  with  the  bone  of  a 
Bos  Primegenius,  for  four  francs.  (One  of  his  “axes”  he  laid  aside,  saying 
that  it  was  an  imitation.)  A fourth  workman  at  Chelles  sold  me  a similar 
collection  together  with  three  teeth  of  the  Equus  caballus  for  five  francs,  and 
there  in  the  foreman’s  shed  two  large  tables  were  piled  with  “axes”  and  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  Rhinoceros  Tichorinus,  Elephas  Primigenius,  Equus 
Caballus,  Bos  Primigenius,  and  Reindeer,  recently  found,  it  was  said,  and  re- 
fused sale  by  the  gravel  company. 

As  to  forgeries  I was  put  in  the  way  of  a just  realization  of  the  matter  at 
the  start.  Unfortunately  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  anyone  to  pick  up 
a nodule  and  flake  it  into  the  shape  of  a museum  specimen,  and,  I learned 
from  M.  du  Mesnil,  that  these  productions  of  the  modern  workman  were  com- 
mon at  St.  Acheul  and  Amiens,  though  not  in  Abbeville.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
himself,  it  is  said,  was  occasionally  deceived  by  workmen,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral drawers  full  of  fine  specimens,  both  at  St.  Germain  and  in  the  collection 
of  M.  d’Ault  du  Mesnil  at  Abbeville,  condemned  as  “frauds.”  Some  have  ec- 
centric forms  not  unlike  the  snake  shaped  Mexican  knives. 

On  the  other  hand  many  of  the  “axes”  are  well  veined  with  dendrites, 
while  others  were,  in  a beautiful  and  striking  way,  colored  with  the  white,  yel- 
low, purple  and  greenish  patina,  which  I was  informed,  no  art  could  adequate- 
ly reproduce.* 

So  many  of  the  specimens  seen  and  bought  * by  me  were  covered  with  this 
patina, t and  their  association  with  the  fossils  was  so  continual  that  I went 
away  quite  willing  to  believe  that  the  “axes”  were  as  genuine  as  the  bones; 
that  as  the  bones  could  not  have  slipped  down  from  the  surface,  so  the  axes 
had  not,  and  neither  the  extra  testimony  of  the  collection  of  M.  du  Mesnil 


*NY>twithstanding  the  statement;  of  M.  Bertno  l,  (La  tiule  avant  les  Gfaulois  p,  56.)  the  white 
patina  can  be  an  i has  been  artificially  pro  luce  i.  though  ir.  will  not  stun  l micros  ;opic  examina- 
tion, for  when  false  it  is  a superimposed  crust,  when  true  a decomposi  tou  of  the  surface.  Very 
possibly  red  and  other  colors  can  be  similarly  imitated.  Obviously  it  would  be  out  of  the  place 
here  to  make  known  the  forgers’ formulae  as  detected  by  M.duMesuil,  and  explained  to  me  at 
Abbeville. 

tFrom  the  color  and  texture  of  this  encrustation  M.  d’Acy  proposed  to  identify  the  stratum  (at 
Chelles)  in  which  the  implements  handed  him  by  workmen  have  been  found.  But  others  think 
this  is  going  too  far  as— certainly  at  Abbeville— the  same  colors  occur  in  all  the  strata, 

On  the  other  hand,  many  implements  considered  genuine  are  not  patinated  at  all.  and  after 
some  examination  I am  uinb'e  to  see  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  forged  specimens. 
If  found  by  workmen  however  they  might  be  ruled  out  altogether  without  depriving  the  evidence 
of  much  force . 
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nor  that  of  the  Museum  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  seemed  necessary  to  increase 
my  faith  that  fossils  and  implemente  were  an  integral  part  of  of  the  gravels 
and  had  been  deposited  with  them. 

In  general,  the  appearance  of  all  quarries  were  the  same  to  an  inexperienc- 
ed eye.  Over  the  top  of  all  rested  a superficial  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  about 
two  feet  thick,  often  (as  at  Montieres)  containing  neolithic,  bronze,  and  Ro- 
man remains,  and  below  it,  representing  the  last  phenomenon  of  quaternary 
times,  the  “Limon  Rouge,”  a band  of  sand  and  fractured  nodules,  one  to  two 
meters  thick,  reddened  by  atmospheric  agencies  and  spread  as  if  by  a pasty 
down  rolling  of  the  whole  slope’s  crust  over  all  the  terraces. 

Where  the  terraces  could  be  made  out,  geologists  had  generally  conceded, 
after  comparing  their  chemical  constitution  and  fossil  contents,  that  the 
highest  were  the  oldest.  But  whatever  the  theory  accepted  as  to  the  manner 
of  their  deposition  and  the  cause  of  the  floods  which  placed  them,  the  chief 
means  of  distinguishing  their  relative  age  is  not  their  position  but  the  pale- 
ontological evidence  and  of  the  bones  they  contain:  and  no  fact  so  distinguishes 
them  from  the  fluvatile  deposits  in  the  eastern  United  States  (as  at  Trenton) 
as  the  frequency  of  these  fossils.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it  for  the  European 
Archaeologist  that,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  chalk  area  which  extends  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  England  to  considerably  beyond  Paris,  and  formed  of  its 
washings,  these  interesting  beds  are  everywhere  well  furnished  with  the  lime 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  bones. 

These  fossils  establish,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of 
French  paleontologists  that  there  is  at  Abbeville,  an  upper  deposit  or  terrace 
oldest  in  time,  a middle  deposit,  and  a lower  or  latest  deposit,  marked  by  a 
successive  change  or  evolution  in  the  fauna.* 

The  upper  terrace— say  they— is  noted  for  the  predominance  of  the  Eleplias 
Antiquus,  the  appearance  of  the  Rhinoceros  Merkii,  and  the  advent  of  man. 

The  middle  terrace,  which  has  considerably  ravined  the  lower,  is  sub-divid- 
ed into  three  parts, (a)  the  inferior  representing  a time  of  transition  marked  by 
the  decadence  and  extinction  of  the  Elephas  Antiquus,  and  the  appearance 
and  increase  of  the  Elephas  Primigenius,  (tusks  narrowed  together),  (b)  the  in- 
termediate, marking  the  time  of  greatest  prevalence  of  the  Elephas  Primi- 
genius, (with  spreading  tusks),  and  the  frequency  of  the  Rhinoceros  Tichor- 
hinus;  (c)  the  superior  representing  an  increase  in  the  Elephas  Primigenius. 
The  lower  division  (not  properly  a terrace)  namely  the  above  mentioned  “Limon 
Rouge”  which  covers  the  other  terraces,  is  unstratified  and  much  transformed 
by  atmospheric  agencies.  It  represents  the  age  of  the  Reindeer  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Elephas  Primigenius.f 


*The  Upper  Terrace  is  now  represented  by  the  Carnere  de  Leon  containing:  f leph,  Antiquum 
Rhinoceros  Merkii,  Hippopotamus  Major,  Ursus  Spele^s,  Megaceros,  Hyena  Spelea,  Mactiero- 
dus,  Trogonterium. 

The  “Porte  St.  Hilles”  quarry,  containing  E . Primigenius,  Equus  Caballus,  Bos  Primigenius, 
Rhinoceros  Tichorinus;  and  the 

“Chemin  de  Poste”  quarry  containicg  E.  Primigenius,  Bos  Primigenius,  Equus  Caballus,  Rhin. 
Tichorinus. 

The  Middle  Terrace  is  represented  by  the  Balastiere  du  Chemin  de  Fer  quarrv  containing 
E.  Antiquus  and  tt,  Primigenius  together,  Rhinocues  Tichornius,  Equus  Caballus  Cervus  Elaph- 
us.  Bison  Priscus,and  the  fauna  of  the  Carrire  Leon  in  changed  relative  proportion. 

l he  Lower  Terrace  is  represented  by  the  Menchecourt  qua-ry,  containing  Fleohas  Primi- 
genius, Equus  Caballus  (Dominant),  Rhinoceros  Tichorinus  (numerous).  Reindeer.  Cervus  Elaph- 
us,  Cervus  Terandus,  Bos  Primigenius,  Ursus  (not  determined),  and  Syreno  Fluminalis, 

+The  above  data  I owe  to  information  kindly  furnished  me  by  M.  G.  d’Ault  du  Mesnil  of  Abbe- 
ville, At  St.  Acheul,  the  paleontology  of  the  beds  has  not  been  carefully  studied.  The  upper 
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There  seems  to  be  little  difference  of  opinion  among  French  paleontologists 
as  to  this  sequence  in  the  fauna,  as  proved  by  a study  of  all  the  beds  at  Ab- 
beville (though  Chelles  and  St.  Acheul  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied) 
and  admitting  the  fact  to  be  established,  we  next  ask  whether  a correspond- 
ing sequence  has  been  made  out  in  the  associated  human  “implements.” 
Here  students  are  at  variance.  French  archaeologists  prefer  to  hold  that  the 
aggregate  of  relics  from  the  old  beds  differ  in  no  respect  in  form  or  finish 
from  those  in  the  new,  while  paleontologists  maintain  that  at  Abbeville  at 
least  a step  or  two  of  advance  in  the  art  of  stone  chipping  can  be  made  out  as 
we  proceed  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  newest  terraces. 

The  question  is  of  the  highest  importance.  There  are  three  well  known  forms 
of  artificially  flaked  flints  found  at  Abbeville  (see  Fig.  1,  a,  b,  and  c) *  * A,  the 
rude  point  unknown  among  the  Trenton  specimens,  of  which  only  one  end  is 
specialized,  the  other  being  often  left  with  its  natural  surface  as  if  to  be  con- 
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Fig.  1. 


terrace  is  represented  by  the  gravel  pits  along  the  Boulevard  St.  Acheul.  It  was  near  here  in 
pits  since  lilted  ur>  that  Dr,  Kigollet  after  doubting  the  discoveries  of  Boucher  de  Perthes  at  Ab- 
beville, was  Anally  convinced  by  Anding  similar  implements  himself.  The  middle  beds  are  not 
now  exposed,  but  the  lower  and  most  recent  are  represented  by  the  railway  ballast  quarry  at 
Montieres  one  quarter  mile  from  the  river  (left  bank)  and  one  mile  below  Amiens. 

As  the  Abbeville  and  St.  Acheul  gravels  are  the  work  of  the  Somme,  so  the  Chelles  gravels  are 
the  work  of  the  Marne  At  the  station  of  Chelles— Caruay,  (Dept,  of  Seine  et  Marne)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Marne  about  ten  miles  a >ove  its  mouth  in  the  Seine,  the  quarries  and  expos- 
ures are  much  larger  than  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  though  the  beds  only  average  about  six 
metres  in  depth.  They  lie  not  on  the  secondary  chalk  like  the  former,  but  on  the  tertiary  beds  of 
green  marl  (marne  vert).  Implements  are  continually  found  there  by  workmen  as  I saw  at  the 
quarry  sheds,  and  it  was  because  there  the  so-called  “ vioust  rian”  implements (Aakes  specializ- 
ed on  one  side  only)  were  not  foi  nd  associated  w tli  tlum  as  • i f-t.  Acheul.  that  M.  de  Mortillet 
gave  up  the  term  “Aclmulleen”  as  used  in  France  to  describe  Drift  Implements  (not  Mousterian) 
and  substituted  “Ohelleen  ” 

The  appearance  of  the  Chelles  gravels  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Abbeville  and  St. 
Acheul  denosits.  Here  again  was  the  “Limou  Rouge”  whi<-h  had  been  spread  it  seemed,  like 
thick  pudding  over  the  deposed  strata,  but  the  Amt  nooules  were  almost  rare  in  comparison, 
and  water  worn  pebbles,  and  boulders  of  sandstone  and  q 'artzit  were  quite  frequent.  The  fos- 
sils largely  duplicated  those  ar  Abbeville  though  the  Equus  Cabalius  was  much  more  frequent. 
The  problem  of  the  relative  age  of  the  beds  was  more  complex  ban  on  the  sonime  for  while 
there  the  deposits  were  superposed  in  terraces,  here  they  were  placed  side  by  side. 

*d  is  the  monsterian  chip  Aaked  on  one  side  very  rare  at  Chelles  At  Abbeville  and  Amieus  it 
begins  in  the  middle  beds  and  continues  increasing  towards  the  top  while  a,  b and  c diminish. 
In  the  Boucher  de  Perthes  Museum  there  are  205  specimens  down  stairs,  three  Ave  Inches  long; 
very  irregular  in  form,  much  nicked  by  use  or  weathered  on  edges, 
e is  the  knife  like  Aake,  a companion  of  d.  but  only  common  in  the  upper  beds,  and  the  surface 
loam  supposed  to  represent  a still  later  stage  of  culture  than  d,  called  Magdalenian.  In  the  i>e 
Perthes  Museum  there  are  about  230  specimens  two  to  Ave  inches  long. 

it  is  very  interesting  to  n<  te  that  M.duMunil  has  found  several  hammer  stones,  generally 
made  of  round  Aint  nodules  in  the  middle  and  upper  beds  at  Abbeville,  though  never  in  the 
lower. 
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veniently  grasped  in  the  hand  is  found,  it  is  said,  from  top  to  bottom  of  all  the 
beds.  In  the  Boucher  de  Perthes  Museum  (Rue  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Abbe- 
ville) there  are  48  specimens  of  the  form  from  Abbeville,  of  which  28  have  the 
pebble  surface  remaining  on  the  large  end. 

Form  B resembling  some  of  the  American  heavy  cache  blades,  (see  for  in- 
stance the  great  cache  referred  to  in  Moorehead’s  “Primitive  Man  in  Ohio”) 
is  a finer  thinner  blade  specialized  all  round.  It  never  occurs,  we  are  told,  in 
the  oldest  strata,  but  begins  only  as  a companion  to  the  Mammoth  fossils. 

Form  C,  the  rough  hewn  model  of  B or  A not  specialized  on  its  cutting 
edges,  like  A continues,  it  is  said,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  all  the 
beds.  To  us  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  since  it  alone  and  not  A or  B may  be 
said  to  resemble,  except  in  material,  the  specimens  from  Trenton  and  from 
the  American  jasper  quarries  and  argillite  workshops.* 

The  archaeologists  contend  that  form  B has  been  found  in  the  oldest  beds 
with  the  oldest  bones,  while  their  opponents  allege  that  in  such  cases  the  top 
layers  having  been  ,,ravined”  by  rivulets  had  tumbled  to  the  bottom. 

Recent  American  investigation  throws  some  light  on  this  interesting  pointy 
for  if,  as  has  been  proved  at  Indian  quarries  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ar- 
kansas; Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  the  form  C was  continually  made  by  the  late 
North  American  Indian  to  be  cast  away  as  a “failure”  or  “waster”  in  the 
fashioning  of  his  leaf  shaped  cache  form,t  (the  duplicate  of  B)  or  his  large 
spear,  knife  or  scraper,  then  at  or  near  the  workshop  where  B was  foundf  we 
would  expect  to  finl  its  forerunner,  C,  while  if  we  admit  that  primitive  man 
made  the  form  B at,  all  we  must  agree  that  before  he  attained  the  skill  ne_ 


POEM  .A.. 

*In  the  Boucher  de  Perthes  Museum  (down  stairs)  tnere  are  48  specimens  of  form  A from  Ab- 
beville, all  of  which  are  unspecialized  and  very  rude  at  one  end,  28  retain  the  pebble  surface  at 
the  base,  and  29  are  quite  unmistakably  specialized  at  the  point.  About  19  of  the  well  specialized 
oDes  seem  to  show  signs  of  use  or  water  wear,  the  other  10  though  equally  specialized,  look  fresh 
and  unused.  About  18  look  like  rudely  blocked  out  types  of  A. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  are  152  specimens  of  form  A from  all  parts  of  South  Britain,  of 
them  96  are  unmistakably  specialized  at  th-  point  while  the  base  is  very  rough  and  generally  re- 
tains the  pebble  or  nodule  surface.  The  remaining  56  are  rude  unspecialized  forms  of  the  same 


Of  form  B there  are  47  specimens  iu  the  Boucher  de  Perthes  Museum  (from  Abbeville)  from 
three  to  five  inches  long,  well  specialized  all  round,  11  of  which  seem  to  show  signs  of  use  or  roll- 
ing. 5 little  ones  lrom  two  to  two  and  one  half  inches  long  are  also  well  specialized.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  only  30  British  specimens  of  this  form,  which  though  specialized 
are  much  rough 3r  than  the  French  specimens. 

c. 

There  are  32  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  Boucher  de  Perthes  Museum,  rough,  unspecialized, 
and  indistinguishable  in  form  from  the  Trenton  specimens  Of  these  about  14  look  rolled  or  us- 
ed. There  are  also  about  5 little  forms  of  rhe  same  pattern  two  to  two  and  one  half  inches  long. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  are  97  British  patterns  of  the  type,  of  which  W.  G.  Smith’s  speci- 
men resting  on  the  elephant  bone  (in  the  “Paleolithic  floor”  case,)  is  one.  About  20  are  made  not 
of  flint,  but  red  quartzite. 

Of  all  these  specimens  at  Abbeville  and  London  probably  not  50  have  a history.  No  account 
has  been  kept  of  the  circumstances  of  discovery:  the  deptti.  the  stratum,  or  the  association  with 
fossils.  Most  have  certainly  been  obtained  from  workmen  as  I obtained  mine.  While  at  Abbe- 
ville all  are  alleged  to  have  come  from  the  gravels,  at  the  British  Museum  some  are  allowed  to 
have  come  from  the  surface. 

This  does  not  apnly  to  M.  d’Ault  du  Mesnil’s  collection,  consisting  of  specimens  found  by  him- 
self with  his  own  hands,  though  not  photographed  or  recorded  in  place. 

+For  a study  of  the  unfinished  implements  made  by  moiern  Indians  at  Pinev  Branch,  Flint 
Ridge,  Garland  Co.,  Ark.,  and  in  the  Indian  Territory.  See  the  recent  papers  by  VV.  II.  Holmes. 
(In  American  Anthropologist  and  National  Museum  publications  ) 

For  a discussion  of  similar  facts  discovered  at  Durham,  Saucon  creek,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Macun- 
gie.  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  See  M.  S.  reports  for  1892  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

% We  may  infer  that  on  the  Somme  no  special  quarry  was  resorted  to  in  quaternary  times  the 
mass  of  flint  nodules  in  and  on  the  chalk  having  constituted  at  all  points  a workshop  for  primi- 
tive man,  even  before  the  floods  caught  up  and  replaced  the  material. 
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cessary  for  it,  he  at  one  time  would  have  halted  at  a still  ruder  pattern  and, 
unable  to  proceed  farther  in  the  still  experimental  art,  used  it  as  a finished 
implement  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

This  granted  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  alone  in  the  older  beds,  as  a 
completed  tool,  the  same  form  C,  which  higher  up  where  more  finished  work 
was  aimed  at,  would  have  been  cast  aside  as  a “waster”  or  “reject.”* 

Unfortunately  is  appeared  that  in  the  demonstration  of  these  important 
points  few  exact  records  had  been  kept  of  the  stratographic  position  of  speci- 
mens discovered.  None  had  been  photographed  in  place,  and  not  one  in  a 
hundred  found  by  a scientific  observer  with  his  own  hands.  “We  need,”  said 
M.  Reinach  at  the  museum  of  St.  Germain,  “a  kind  of  hermit  to  live  in  the 
quarries  and  pounce  upon  the  specimens  as  the  workmen  find  them.” 

It  is  no  new  or  surprising  difficulty  which  confronts  us  when  we  come  to  the 
surface  above  these  deposits,  as  at  Abbeville  at  the  Balastiere  du  Chemin  de 
Eer,  and  at  Montieres,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Vienne  and  at  Chez  Pourre,  etc., 
and  find  there- the  typical  “Hache”  of  the  River  Drift  mixed  with  neolithic, 
bronze  and  Roman  remains.  This  we  must  expect  if  successive  peoples 
have  occupied  one  and  the  same  surfaces  for  long  epochs.  Yet  while  it 
is  well  to  say  that  these  superficial  “axes”  may  have  been  or  would  have  been 
dropped  by  older  races  at  sites  often  occupied  by  later  peoples,  the  question 
must  be  asked,  What  proof  is  there  that  the  later  peoples  did  not  continue  to 
make  them?  In  America  the  alleged  drift  specimen  has  been  reproduced  con- 
tinually by  modern  Indians.  Has  the  same  thing  happened  in  Europe?  Has 
neolithic  man  in  the  Old  World  too  littered  the  ground  with  rejects  that  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  Somme  gravel  forms,  so  that  we  may  reasona- 
bly fear  that  the  latter  slipped  down  in  some  way  from  the  surface? 

The  answers  given  in  Europe  to  these  questions,  are, 

1st.  “The  surface  Drift  forms  are  more  deeply  patinated  than  the  arrow- 
heads and  celts  that  sometimes  surround  them.”  This  I regard  as  of  little 
weight.  The  white  surface  patina  varies  I believe  with  the  composition  of 
the  stone  and  its  position.  The  neolithic  refuse  at  Spiennes  is  as  white  as 
the  white  “axes”  from  Abbeville. 

2d.  “The  Drift  forms  have  never  been  found  in  Neolithic  interments  as  pol- 
ished implements  have  never  been  found  in  the  Drift.” 

3d.  “Many  of  the  European  Drift  forms  are  far  too  well  finished  to  be  class- 
ed as  “rejects”,  and  there  is  nothing  like  them  at  the  Neolithic  quarries.”  Af- 
ter visiting  the  quarry  at  Spiennes  (near  Mons  Belgium)  and  there  handling 
many  specimens;  there  latter  argument  struck  me  as  of  great  weight. 


*[n  America  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  question  whether  the  Trenton  forms  are  or  are  not  fin- 
ished Implements.  Paleolithic  Man  in  Europe  made  po’lshed  bone  spear  heads,  realistic  animal 
sketches  superior  to  anything  done  in  the  Bronze  age,  and  beautiful  “Solutrian”  blades  nearly 
equal  to  Danish  and  California  work  If  he  produced  ‘failures”  and  ‘ rejects”  in  fashioning 
these  latter,  then  we  have  an  unfinished  implement  which  is  at  the  same  time  a “Paieolith.” 
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A FEW  INTERESTING  FINDS  IN  THE  COLUMBIAN 
GRAVELS. 


[BY  CHARLES  LATJBACH,  RIEGELSVILLE,  PA.] 

For  a few  miles  back  from  the  Delaware  river,  along  the  Durham  valley,  at 
Morgantown  and  vicinity,  forty  miles  South  of  the  terminal  moraine  in  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  there  is  a discontinuous  patchy  deposit  of  drift  consisting  in  places 
only  of  scattering  boulders  and  gravels  of  a few  feet  in  depth  in  other  places  it 
consists  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay  from  two  to  fifty  feet  deep.  In  some  in- 
stances these  gravels  are  covered  with  a deposit  of  brick  clay,  in  wave-like 
layers  of  from  two  to  sixteen  feet  in  depth,  the  humous,  or  soil  covering  the 
clay  and  gravels,  averaging  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness. 

This  deposit  of  drift,  Columbian  gravel,  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in 
this  district  without  great  abrasion  of  the  rock  surface,  as  no  striae  have  been 
found  on  the  rock  exposures  northward,  in  this  vicinity. 

In  a well  recently  dug  through  the  deposit  of  over  forty  feet  in  depth,  sec- 
tions through  a black  mucky  clay  and  gravel  have  been  met  with,  probably  an 
earlier  preglacial  soil. 

There  is  a possibilty  that  this  earlier  drift  sheet  embraces  two  distinct  per- 
iods of  deposition,  as  apparently  a buried  soil  and  deposit  of  limonite  iron  ore 
appears  to  border  on  this  black  mucky  gravel  deposit.  That  the  valleys  were 
formed  previous  to  the  deposition  of  these  deposits  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
the  drift  is  confined  to  an  elevation  of  from  100  to  320  feet  above  tide  through- 
out this  valley;  whereas,  the  South  Mountains  to  the  Northward  and  South- 
west attain  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  900  feet  above  tide. 

Surface  boulders  are  apparently  no  more  plentiful  than  in  the  body  of  the 
drift.  The  aspect  of  this  gravel  deposit  is  so  different  from  the  terminal 
moraine,  and  post  glacial  deposits  along  the  Delaware  river,  that  it  can  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  geological  record;  but  is  without  doubt  the  product  of  a 
distant  invasion. 

The  Durham  creek,  running  in  a North-eastwardly  direction  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  Deleware  where  it  is  deflected  to  an  Easterly  course  by  a bluff  of 
secondary  limestone,  has  cut  through  the  Columbian  gravels  to  a depth  of  at 
least  sixty  feet;  while  the  Brandywine  flowing  in  a South-easterly  direction, 
emptying  into  Durham  creek  about  a mile  above  its  mouth,  has  eroded  and 
cut  through  these  gravels  in  many  instances  from  ten  to  twenty  or  even  more 
feet. 

So  far  as  we  know  our  attitude  in  regard  to  the  finds,  hereinafter  described, 
being  in  Columbian  gravels,  and  not  in  post-glacial  gravels  may  not  be  disput- 
ed, but  we  believe  it  best  to  indicate  that  in  this  section  we  have  distinct  ev- 
idence of  two  or  more  glacial  invasions. 

The  very  interesting  archaeological  specimens  in  my  possession  were  found 
in  and  on  the  surface  of  a deposit  of  Columbian  gravel  which  is  here  overlaid 
by  a deposit  of  brick  clay.  No.  1 is  a finely  carved  specimen  of  limonite  ore, 
having  at  one  end  a sort  of  knob  into  which  is  bored  a hole  tliree-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  width,  and  one-half  inch  deep,  which  may  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  an  ornament  by  inserting  into  the  perforation  a hooked  bone  or  stick. 
The  specimen  is  one  and  three-quarters  inches  long. 

No.  2 is  a flat  oblong  boulder,  with  rounded  corners  having  at  one  end  a per- 
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foration.  It  measures  two  by  three  inches,  and  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick. 

No.  3 is  a round  paleolithic  implement  three  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
sharp  edge  all  around  and  on  one  side  in  its  centre  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
thumb-hole,  one-half  inch  deep  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  made  from  a 
fine  grained  Potsdam  sandstone. 

No.  4 is  a roughly-chipped  oyster-shaped  breast-plate  worked  out  of  coarse 
grained  Potsdam  sandstone  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  three  and  four 
inches  in  short  and  long  diameter. 

No.  5 is  a broken  skinning  knife  worked  out  of  Potsdam  sandstone,  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  long.  It  is  polished  on  one 
side,  rough  on  the  other,  and  has  an  edged  point. 

No.  6 is  a planing  or  smoothing  implement  with  lower  side  polished  by  at- 
trition, and  upper  side  roughly  chipped.  One  end  is  square  the  other  round- 
ed. It  is  carved  out  of  a rough  yellowish  Potsdam  sandstone,  three  and  one- 
lialf  inches  long,  one  and  one-half  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width. 

No.  7 is  a very  rude  paleolith  or  “teashoa”  with  attempted  perforation,  the 
specimen  evidently  breaking  before  becoming  finished.  It  is  round  at  one 
end  and  almost  square  at  the  other.  The  attempt  at  perforation  was  made 
at  one  of  the  corners  at  the  almost  square  end,  It  is  made  from  a brittle,  fine 
grained  Potsdam  sandstone  and  its  size  is  one  and  one-half  by  two  inches. 

No.  8 is  to  me  a new  and  unique  implement.  I have  never  seen  one  figured 
or  described.  It  is  made  of  black  chert  not  found  in  any  formation  on  this 
side  of  the  Kittatinny  mountains,  and  its  geological  position  places  it  at  an 
early  epoch  of  primeval  man's  existence.  It  was  found  in  brick  clay  overlaid 
by  humous  or  soil  of  about  eight  inches.  The  specimen  was  taken  from  a 
depth  of  about  28  inches,  and  after  close  examination  of  the  locality,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  implement  was  brought  here  by  the  same  agency 
that  transported  the  brick  clay.  This  clay  is  underlaid  by  Columbian  gravel 
to  a varying  depth  of  from, two  to  eight  ieet;  the  brick  clay  varies  from  six  to 
sixteen  feet,  and  the  soil  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  The  height  above 
tide  is  300  feet,  and  the  elevation  above  the  present  level  of  the  Delaware  riv- 
er 230  feet,  and  is  distant  from  that  stream  about  one  mile. 

The  implement  is  large  three  by  two  inches,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  of  the  “turtle  back’’  shape  and  style  of  chipping.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  that  able  archeologist,  W.  H.  Holmes,  insists  that  such  finds  do  not 
prove  the  existence  of  a glacial  or  post-glacial  man,  because  these  rude  objects 
may  have  passed  from  the  surface  down  into  the  ground  through  some  other, 
cause,  especially  the  burrowing  of  animals.  I am  forced  to  believe  that  the 
implement  was  made  by  a being  of  human  form  far  down  in  the  scale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  who  lived  in  an  age  measured  or  counted  by  thousands  of  years, 
and  when  the  Delaware  river  flowed  above  its  present  level  several  hundred 
feet. 


A remarkable  series  of  Roman  iron  tools,  over  60  in  number,  were  discover- 
ed in  a rubbish  pit  during  excavations  at  Silchester  in  1890.  Among  the  tools 
are  anyils,  hammers,  chisels,  gauges,  adzes,  axes  and  a carpenter’s  plane,  the 
only  one  yet  found  in  Britain.  The  find  also  included  two  plow  coulters,  a 
sword  blade,  a large  gridiron,  a lamp,  and  a bronze  steelyard. 
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AN  ANCIENT  PERUVIAN  WATER  JUG. 

[BY  HARLAN  I.  SMITH,  SAGINAW,  (E.  S.)  MICH.] 

Among  the  many  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  Peruvian  art  collected 
by  the  Beal-Steere  expedition,  to  South  America  between  the  years  1872  and 
1875,  is  a most  peculiar  water  jug.  This  vessel  was  obtained  from  one  of  the 
wealthy  families  living  near  the  western  coast  of  Peru  in  the  vicinity  of  Pa- 
casmayo.  The  specimen  is  one  of  a series  of  several  hundred  Peruvian  pot- 
tery vessels  now  on  exhibition  in  the  archeological  section  of  the  museum  at 

the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
entire  series  was  collected  by  the 
expedition  previously  mentioned, 
and  includes  the  finest  specimens 
of  South  American  pottery  which 
were  secured  during  its  trip  up  the 
Amazon  and  over  the  Andes. 

Although  the  party  was  out  prin- 
cipally for  zoological  work,  much 
was  done  in  the  lines  of  geology, 
archaeology  and  botany. 

The  jug  is  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a flask,  and  the  material  is  of  a 
coal-black  earthenware. 

The  illustration  gives  a better 
idea  of  the  general  form  and  orna- 
mentation than  could  be  obtained 
from  a written  description.  The 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  figuration 
on  it  is  a matter  of  conjecture;  pos- 
sibly it  was  to  represent  some  sup- 
ernatural being,  and  had  a bearing 
upon  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians; or  perhaps  it  is  an  exagge- 
rated representation  of  a monkey- 
like  animal,  kept  captive  to  be  used 
in  the  various  ceremonies  in  which  it  was  their  custom  to  participate.  One 
of  the  peculiar  points  of  the  figure  that  will  be  noticed  iu  the  illustration,  is 
the  diagramatic  tail,  which  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  vessel  is  perfectly  nat- 
ural, although  the  remainder  of  the  figure  is  exactly  like  the  illustrated  side, 
not  only  in  shape  but  also  in  dimensions.  The  figures  which  are  in  relief, 
have  suffered  little  or  no  wear  in  the  many  years  that  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  first  outlined  upon  the  vessel. 

It  is  the  supposition  that  this  flask  was  a water  jug  and  was  carried  at  the 
side,  suspended  by  means  of  the  handle  from  the  waist,  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  which  is  practiced  at  the  present  day  in  the  same  locality. 


AS  TO  THE  “EXTINCTION”  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HORSE. 


An  article  signed  by  Robert  C.  Auld,  under  the  above  heading,  appeared  in 
Science,  Sept.  2,  1892,  and  is  so  interesting  that  I quote  it  in  full:  “In  1881  in 
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the  Kansas  City  Review,  E.  L.  Berthoud  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  maps 
drawn  up  by  Sebastian  Cabot  (who  went  in  1527  to  the  east  of  South  America), 
to  show  his  discoveries,  at  the  head  of  the  LaPlata,  with  figures  of  other  ani- 
mals he  gives  that  of  the  horse.  This  fact,  as  thus  put  on  such  indubitable 
record,  is  accepted  by  scientists,  including  Heilprin,  Wilckins  and  Flower. — 
The  latter,  in  his  manual  on  ‘The  Horse’  (1891)  says,  ‘The  usual  statement  as 
to  the  complete  extinction  of  the  horse  in  America  is  thus  qualified,  as  there 
is  a posibility  of  the  animals  having  still  existed,  in  a wild  state,  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  remote  from  that  which  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  were  certainly  unknown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  horses 
which  were  found  by  Cabot  in  LaPlata  in  1530  cannot  have  been  introduced. 

The  above  is  surely  of  great  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  repetition.  The 
writer  has  come  across  two  statements,  which,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  above,  appears  to  be  even  more,  important  and  significant,  and  may  profit- 
ably be  given  wider  prominence.  As  they  are  not  generally  known,  they  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  attention  that  they  seem  to  deserve. 

In  the  volume  of  the  Naturalists  Library,  entitled,  ‘The  Horse,’  by  Major 
Hamilton  Smith,  published  in  London  in  1841,  appears  the  following:  ‘Sever- 
al recent  travelers  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  continent  (America)  ques- 
tion the  race  of  horses  now  so  abundant  being  imported  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus’  (p.  14). 

In  “The  History  and  Delineation  of  the  Horse”,  by  the  noted  authority, 
John  Lawrence,  published  in  London  in  1809,  the  following  sentence  occurs: 
‘The  non-existence  of  the  horse  in  America  previous  to  its  discovery  by  Euro- 
peans has,  however,  been  disputed;  but  I recollect  not  by  whom,  or  upon  what 
grounds’  (p.  7).  (Signed:')  Robt.  C.  Auld. 

Recently  in  writing  the  traditions  of  the  Klickitats,  a race  of  “horse  Ind- 
ians” residing  in  the  Yakenia  valley,  Washington,  on  the  Upper  Columbia, 
the  Indian  related  some  very  interesting  stories  concerning  the  spotted  horse, 
or  “pinto”,  and  the  black  horse.  They  related  to  mythical  journeys  of  ancient 
Klickitats  to  a land  across  the  Pacific— “Haik  Whulge”,  to  the  land  where  the 
sun  sets,  and  he  assured  me  earnestly  that  the  Klickitats  had  always  had  the 
horse  called  the  “cay use”.  Many  of  the  traditions  relate  to  the  “cayuse”,  and 
the  very  oldest  Indians  tell  that  they  got  the  horse  from  the  west— across  the 
ocean. 

When  Lewis  and  Clarke  came  into  the  Columbia  basin  in  1895,  they  found 
the  Indians  in  possession  of  great  herds  of  these  “cayuse”  ponies,  which  at 
that  time  represented  the  wealth  of  the  owners.  We  know  as  a historical 
fact  that  they  did  not  come  from  California;  and  from  the  character  of  the 
animal  it  is  asserted  that  they  are  not  the  offspring  of  the  Spanish  stock,  but 
really  constitute  a Columbia  river  basin  type  of  the  Mongolian  pony!  A gen- 
tleman recently  from  Mongolia  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  both  horses,  as- 
sures me  that  the  “cayuse”  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Mongolian  pony, 
spots  and  all. 

If,  now,  the  Mongolian  tribes  of  Asia,  really  spread  out  over  the  American 
continent  from  the  Columbia  basin,  it  is  improbable  that  a pair  of  these 
Mongol  ponies  may  not  also  have  reached  this  region,  and  that  this  peculiar 
type  of  the  horse  species  is  descended  therefrom?  It  is  asserted  that  the 
‘cayuse”  constitutes  a distinct  race  or  type;  that  it  is  unlike  any  other  horse, 
except  the  Mongolian;  that  it  existed  in  the  Columbia  basin  in  great  herds 
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when  the  first  white  man  came  into  that  region;  that  by  Indian  testimony 
and  tradition  it  had  existed  then  for  ages  before;  that  it  did  not  come  from 
California. 

Where  did  the  type  come  from? 

In  “Fu-Sang,”  or  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Chinese  ] 
monk,  Hoe-Shin,  in  499  A.  D.,  we  are  told  that  the  people  in  the  region  visit- 
ed  by  Hoe-Shin  had  the  horse.  The  region  of  Fu-Sang  is  fixed  at  about  the 
Columbia  basin,  although  the  monk  went  as  far  south,  possibly,  as  California 
or  Mexico.  If,  now.  this  Buddhist  priest  told  the  truth,  and  the  Columbia 
valley  is  Fu-Sang,  he  certainly  saw  the  horse  there  in  499  A.  D.,  which  ante-  J 
dates  the  Spaniards  a thousand  years. 

Volumes  have  been  written  by  scientists  and  scholars  to  prove  the  monks 
story  to  be  true:  they  equally  prove  that  the  “cayuse”  pony  of  the  Columbia  ; 
is  either  a native  or  an  emigrant  from  Mongolia! 

I recently  called  the  attention  of  the  Smithsonian  to  this  matter,  and  was  i 
informed  that  the  only  book  that  contends  for  the  Pre-Columbian  horse  in 
America  is  the  Mormon  bible.  How  far  the  Mormon  bible  may  be  relied  upon 
by  some  scientists  for  ethnological  information  I cannot  tell,  but  I do  insist  \ 
that  there  is  too  much  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  “cayuse”  horse  of 
the  Columbia  to  get  rid  of  it  in  that  way.  Fu-Sang,  the  alleged  Chinese  dis-  j 
covery  is  honestly  and  earnestly  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  historians  of 
the  age,  and  many  respectable  authorities  admit  its  authenticity;  many  more  j 
highly  respected  authorities  admit  that  the  aboriginal  races  of  America  came  ; 
from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Aleutian  islands.  Among  which  authorities  we  find 
no  less  great  names  than  Humboldt,  Winchell.  Bryant  and  Justu  Winsor. 

Why  then  be  surprised  if  the  Mongolian  horse  is  also  found  with  his  old  j 
Mongolian  master  in  the  ranges  of  the  Columbia  basin? 

Tacoma,  Washington.  James  Wickersham. 


BRITISH  STONE  CIRCLES.— STON  EH  ENG  E. 


[BY  a.  L.  LEWIS,  LONDON,  ENGLAND.] 

If  the  circles  at  Abury  (or  Avebury)  claim  the  first  notice  on  account  of 
their  great  superiority  in  size  above  all  others,  Stonehenge  naturally,  and  for 
many  reasons,  takes  the  next  place  to  them.  Stonehenge  is  eighteen  miles 
south  of  Abury;  the  nearest  town  to  it  is  Amesbury  (three  miles),  but  as 
Amesbury  is  not  on  any  line  of  railway,  Salisbury  (Great  Western  or  South 
Western  railways)  is  the  most  convenient  place  from  which  to  visit  it:  the 
distance  is  eight  miles,  six  by  road  and  two  across  the  plain  after  leaving  the 
road,  and  there  is  now  no  refreshment  house  on  the  way.  The  British  en. 
trenched  hill,  on  which  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  city  stood,  and  which, 
under  the  title  of  old  Sarum,  returned  representatives  to  Parliament  till  1832, 
at  which  time  it  was  uninhabited,  will  attract  notice,  and  may  be  visited 
either  in  going  or  returning. 

The  outer  circle  at  Stonehenge  is  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  if  it  were  ever 
completed  (which  is  a point  in  dispute)  consisted  of  30  stones,  averaging  134 
feet  in  height;  they  were  roughly  squared  and  had  two  knobs  or  bosses  worked 
on  the  top  of  each,  and  they  were  connected  by  smaller  stones,  each  of  which 
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had  a hole  at  each  end,  made  to  fit  on  the  knobs  of  the  upright  stones  on 
which  it  rested;  these  arrangements  are  found  in  no  other  circle,  and  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  render  Stonehenge  perfectly  unique.  One  stone  of 
this  circle,  still  standing  in  its  place,  is  shorter  and  slighter  than  the  others, 
and  this  has  led  to  doubts  as  to  whether  the  outer  circle  was  ever  complete. 
Inside  the  outer  circle  were,  first,  a circle  of  small  stones,  the  original  num- 
ber of  which  is  uncertain,  and,  second,  inside  these  five  trilithons  or  groups  of 
three  stones,  two  upright  and  one  connecting  their  tops,  these  capstones,  like 
those  of  the  outer  circle,  were  kept  in  their  places  by  holes  fitting  on  knobs 
cut  on  the  tops  of  the  uprights,  but  while  each  upright  of  the  outer  circle  had 
two  knobs,  and  the  chain  of  capstones  was  continuous,  the  uprights  of  the 
trilithons  had  but  one  knob  each,  and  each  pair  of  uprights  with  its  capstone 
was  separate  from  its  neighbor;  these  trilithons  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a horseshoe,  the  highest  (of  which  the  uprights  were  22  feet  above  ground)  be- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  the  opening  of  the  horseshoe,  which  is  44  feet  wide,  be- 
ing toward  the  northeast.  Inside  this  horseshoe  of  trilithons  was  a horse-shoe 
of  smaller  stones,  originally  perhaps  19  in  number,  and  from  6 to 9 ft.  high,  the 
highest  being  in  the  middle,  and  inside  these,  and  in  front  of  the  highest  tri- 
lithon,  is  a flat  stone,  about  17  feet  long  and  3 wide,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  alter  stone,  though,  if  sacrafices  were  ever  offered  there  it  would  have 
been  much  more  convenient  to  have  had  a smaller  but  higher  alter  standing 
upon  this  slab.  There  is  a small  stone  lying  inside  the  small  inner  horseshoe, 
which  has  two  hollows  and  seems  therefore  to  have  been  intended  to  rest  up- 
on two  small  upright  stones,  but  no  stones  suitable  for  its  support  now  exist, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  stone  may  have  stood  on  two  small  stones  on  the 
slab  already  mentioned,  and  may  have  been  the  actual  altar.  It  has,  howev- 
er, been  thought  that  it  was  the  capstone  of  a small  trilithon  which  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  open  side  of  the  horshshoe  formed  by  the  large  trilithons, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  its  original  position  or  use  or  as  to  the  former 
existence  of  any  small  trilithon. 

The  smaller  stones  or  bluestones  as  they  are  called  were  brought  from  a 
great  distance— Devonshire,  Wales,  or  Ireland— but  the  larger  stones  forming 
the  outer  circle  and  the  great  trilithons  were  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
plain.  Nine  of  the  inner  bluestones  and  nineteen  of  the  outer  ones  remain, 
some  standing  and  some  fallen;  twenty-four  of  the  stones  of  the  outer  circle 
are  represented  by  standing  or  fallen  stones  (including  fragments),  and  six  of 
its  lintels  or  cross-stones  are  still  in  position;  of  the  trilithons  two  are  com- 
plete and  the  other  three  are  more  or  less  ruined,  though  all  the  stones  of 
which  they  consisted  are  there,  some  broken,  some  entire. 

The  circles  are  surrounded  by  a slight  ditch  and  bank,  300  feet  in  diameter, 
from  which  an  avenue  defined  by  earthern  banks  leads  in  a northeasterly  di- 
rection for  about  1800  feet,  when  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  most  nor- 
therly of  which  leads  toward  a space  enclosed  by  earthern  banks  and  called  by 
Stukeley  the  “Cursus.”  Just  inside  the  ditch  and  bank  are  two  barrows,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  circles,  and  so  placed  that  a line  from  one  to  the  other 
passes  through  the  centre  of  ihe  circles.  There  are  also  two  single  stones 
near  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ditch  placed  like  the  barrows  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  circles  and  so  that  a line  from  one  to  the  other  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  circles.  At  the  point  where  the  avenue  joins  the  ditch  there  is 
a large  stone  lying  flat,  and  nearly  100  feet  along  the  avenue  stands  a rough 
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stone,  called  the  “Friar’s  Heel,”  in  such  a position  that  anyone  standing  on 
the  flat  stone  called  the  “altar,”  already  mentioned,  may  see  the  sun  rise  over 
its  tip,  or  nearly  so,  on  Midsummer  morning,  a fact  which  is  generally  veri- 
fied by  several  people  every  year.  It  has  been  said  that  the  flat  stone  be- 
tween the  Friar’s  Heel  and  the  circles  formerly  stood  upright,  and  hid  the 
former  from  the  latter,  and  that  the  coincidence  as  to  the  sunrise  was  there- 
fore not  intentional:  but  if  the  flat  stone  ever  were  upright  the  sun  would 
have  appeared  to  rise  over  it,  and  if  neither  stone  existed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  circles  and  avenue  would  still  direct  attention  to  the  northeast 
or  midsummer  sunrise  quarter. 

Stonehenge  has  been  attributed  to  various  peoples,  ranging  from  Atlante- 
ans  of  10,000  B.  C.,  to  Danes  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  and  numerous 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  its  object.  Two  or  three  archaeologists  of 
late  years  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  a vast 
tower  of  dry  or  uncemented  masonry,  and  the  visitor  must  form  his  own  idea 
as  to  the  probability  of  this  view.  Burials  would,  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  centre,  as  bones  and  iron  armor  were  dug  up  there  in  1620,  but  this  does 
not  show  that  burial  was  the  only  or  even  the  chief  object  for  which  the  cir- 
cles were  constructed.  Perhaps  the  view  that  best  tits  all  the  facts  is  that  a 
circle  or  circles  with  avenue  and  outlying  stones  so  arranged  as  to  make  it 
suitable  for  sun-worship  existed  here  in  very  early  times  and  that  long  after- 
wards, in  the  dark  period  between  the  Roman  rule  and  theSaxon  domination, 
certain  murdered  Britons  were  buried  in  the  circles,  which  were  restored  and 
re-arranged  as  a monument  to  their  memory.  Stonehenge,  while  it  has  much 
in  common  with  the  other  British  circles,  has  also  so  many  points  of  differ- 
ence from  them,  that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  have  had  a special  history  of 
its  own.— Science,  Yol.  XXI,  No.  537,  pp.  274—5,  May  19.  1893. 


REVIEW.— Are  the  Maya  Hieroglyphs  Phonetic? 


[BY  CYRUS  THOMAS.] 

This  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  July, 
1893,  covering  twenty-nine  pages,  is  a most  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on 
the  subject.  The  author  has,  for  a number  of  years,  been  a diligent  student 
of  the  Maya  glyphics,  on  which  he  has  spent  much  time,  and  in  this  paper  at- 
tempts to  show  his  readers  that  the  characters  are  nearly  all  phonetic.  With 
him  agree  such  able  linguists  as  the  Frenchmen,  H.  de  Charency  and  Leon  de 
Rosny.  Other  students  like  Drs.  Forstman.  Shellhas.  and  Seler.  while  they 
agree  that  they  represent  ideas  may  yet  contain  a few  signs  which  can  be 
sounded.  Professors  Holden  and  Yalentini  question  the  existence  of  any  such 
elements  that  may  be  phonetic.  Another  able  Americanist  and  linguist  who 
is  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  tells  us  that  the  script  while  it  is  certainly  phonetic,  be- 
comes more  of  the  nature  of  a rebus,  and  should  be  read  in  rebus-like  manner. 

Ramirez  and  Arozco,  two  Mexican  antiquarians,  are  also  doing  much  work 
on  these  mysterious  figures. 

Although  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  the  results  obtained 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory,  and  says  Dr.  Brinton  “the  threshliold  of  in- 
vestigation has  even  not  yet  been  passed”.  Dr.  Thomas,  however,  in  closing 
his  paper,  expresses  the  hope  that  students  will  use  “as  a basis  for  further  ef- 
forts in  the  same  direction”  what  is  presented  in  his  work,  and  he  further 
writes:  “Though  a considerable  portion  of  my  interpretations  may  not  sus- 

tain the  text  of  rigorous  examination  or  the  results  of  future  discoveries,  yet 
I feel  assured  that  further  investigation  and  study  will  show  that  I am  mov- 
ing in  the  proper  direction,  and  that  light  is  at  last  breaking  in  upon  these 
mysterious  records.”  ’Tis  a pity  that  another  “Rosetta  stone”  can  not  be 
found  to  explain  the  mystery  still  surrounding  this  strange  system. 

A.  F.  Berlin. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Viking  Ship. 

Tlie  Viking  vessel,  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  an  old  Norse  boat  discover- 
ed in  a mound  in  1880  at  Gokstad  in 
Norway  has  at  last  reached  our  shores. 
The  bold  seamen  who  undertook  this 
venturesome  voyage  are  receiving  ova- 
tions wherever  they  go.  It  is  extreme- 
ly pleasant  to  note  this  fact,  for  they 
are  descendants  of  the  daring  Norse- 
men who  discovered  our  Continent 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  Geonese 
mariner  was  born.  Nor  is  it  right 
that  he  alone  should  receive  the  hon- 
ors which  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1893 
are  accorded  him.  Although  he  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  part  of  it.  taking  into 
consideration  his  troubles.  It  is  said 
that  Columbus  obtained  his  informa- 
tion respecting  the  New  World  from 
tlie  old  Norse  sagas.  Whether  true  or 
not  the  writer  is  at  present  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

At  any  rate  this  venture  proves  that 
a trip  like  this  could  be  made  with 
safety  in  a small  vessel. 


We  know  that  the  Vikings  were  dar- 
ing sea-rovers,  and  many  of  their  sagas 
tell  of  the  discovery  beyond  the  great 
waters  by  them  of  countries  far  away 
from  their  homes. 

A legend  dating  back  to  the  sixth 
century  tells  us  of  the  retreat  on  the 
island  of  St.  Brandon,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  ocean  toward  the  west,  of 
an  Irish  hermit,  and  again  in  another 
story  of  the  flight  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christians  of  Gothic  Spain 
toward  the  “Seven  Islands”  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 

A wonderful  story  is  the  legend  of 
the  lost  “Atlantis,”  an  island  equal  in 
size  to  a continent,  lying  in  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  westward  from  Europe  and 
Africa.  This  island  the  seat  of  a pow- 
erful empire,  was  destroyed  by  a terri- 
ble convulsion  of  nature.  Several 
writers  appear  to  think  that  it  was  an 
extention  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan 
which  then  extended  near  to  the  Old 
World. 

Was  it  over  this  now  submerged  land 
that  came  the  people  who  built  the  al- 
most buried  and  mysterious  cities  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  were 
these  unknown  people  the  discoverers 
of  America? 

The  Phoenicians  undoubtedly,  for 
they  were  a powerful  maratime  race, 
ventured  far  westward  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  and  in  one  of  these  voyages 
one  of  their  ships  may  have  landed  on 
what  are  now  American  shores. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  too  ap- 
pear to  have  discovered  the  new  Con- 
tinents ages  ago;  for  they  knew  of  it 
in  the  fifth  century  of  our  Era,  and 
named  it  Fusang.  On  the  northern 
coast  of  Peru  stands  a small  village 
called  Eten.  Its  inhabitants  speak  a 
language  which  their  neighbors  do  not 
understand;  but  the  Chinese  have  no 
trouble  in  conversing  with  them. 

In  ancient  times  the  Malay  empire 
extended,  it  is  said,  its  sway  over  near- 
ly all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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Some  of  their  vessels  may  have  drifted 
on  South  American  Shores. 

The  Welsh  prince  Madoc  or  Madawc, 
so  the  legend  says,  set  sail  into  the 
then  unknown  West  in  1170,  reaching 
the  Hew  World  where  he  settled,  re- 
turning afterward  for  more  colonists 
to  join  his  people.  This  brings  to  the 
mind  of  the  writer  the  story  of  the 
Welsh  Indians  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  Tuscaroras,  by  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Jones,  who  swore  that  he 
could  converse  in  Welsh  with  them. 

The  artist  Catlin  will  have  us  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  clearly  proven 
that  the  Welsh  prince  with  his  fol- 
lowers landed  either  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  or  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  going  up  this  river  and  set- 
tling somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
North  America,  and  suggests  that  the 
practically  extinct  Mandan  tribe  of 
Indians  were  possibly  the  remains  of 
this  lost  colony  which  had  amalgamat- 
ed with  some  Indian  tribe.  It  appears 
too,  and  it  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice, 
that  a Scotsman  came  to  America  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Columbus.  Thorflrm 
Karlsefne,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1007,  had  for  a fellow  voyager  a 
Scot!  With  this  man  came  also  a wo- 
man of  the  same  nation  named  Hekia. 
It  is  supposed  they  were  captured  and 
carried  off  as  slaves  by  the  Vikings  on 
a marauding  expedition  to  that  part 
of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a strong  belief  that  the 
Horsemen  landed  somewhere  in  Hew 
England  with  the  intention  of  forming 
a permanent  settlement,  and  through 
an  old  Horse  saga  Prof.  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  undertook  to  search 
for  this  settlement.  To  his  satisfac- 
tion he  located  near  his  own  home  at 
Watertown,  on  the  Charles  river,  the 
site  on  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  a 
memorial  tower  and  an  inscribed  tab- 
let, and  named  is  Nurembega.  Like 
Columbus  and  his  men  the  Vikings 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  trouble 


with  the  aborigines  who  they  called 
‘ ‘skroelings,  ” meaning  dwarfs.  Wheth- 
er the  “skroeling”  were  Esquimo  or 
the  red  Indians  has  not  yet  been  de-  * 
termined.  If  they  were  Esquimo  who 
are  of  small  stature  then  our  aborigin- 
es must  have  been  recent  intruders. 
A number  of  the  Horsemen  were  at 
various  times  killed  by  these  savage 
people,  and  their  continued  hostile 
feeling  ended  the  enterprise  to  found 
colonies  on  the  Horth  American  conti- 
nent. Thus  ended  an  undertaking 
which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  changed  considerably  the  history 
of  our  Hew  World.  A.  F.  Berlin. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

I like  The  Archaeologist  more  and 
more;  all  “meat”  and  no  “gristle”. 
You  ought  to  have  a big  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

In  June  number  I see  you  publish 
under  title  of  “The  Missing  Link”,  a 
report  of  lecture  by  Virchow.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  call  attention  to  arti- 
cle on  “Man’s  Origin”,  by  Prof.  E.  D. 
Cope,  in  Naturalist  of  May,  ’93?  He 
takes  an  opposite  view  and  not  with- 
out abundant  good  reason.  Happily 
there  are  a few  workers — not  mere 
theorists — who  do  not  take  a pessimis- 
tic view  of  these  questions;  but  be- 
lieve that  already  a good  deal  has  been 
accomplished  towards  settling  them. 

If,  as  your  journal  is  devoted  so 
largely  to  American  matters,  the  full 
fledged  jasper  Indian  is  and  always 
was  America’s  only  occupant,  why  do 
you  not  call  the  periodical  the  “Ind- 
ianologist”?  Mr.  Peet  is  right  in  say- 
ing it  will  be  clearer  after  the  storm, 
and  I look  for  the  unquestioned  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact,  that  the  original 
occupant  of  this  country  was  more  of 
the  6avage  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Columbian  discovery,  and  the  date  of 
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his  arrival  was  a few  thousand  and  not 
a few  hundred  years  ago. 

Yours  truly,  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
Curator  Museum  of  American  Arch- 
aeology, University  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES. 

Mrs.  Schlicman  wife  of  Dr.  Ilenry 
Schlieman,  the  celebrated  cxjjlorer, 
archeologist  and  author,  will  present 
a portion  of  the  antiquities  unearthed 
by  her  husband  in  the  Hill  of  Hissar- 
lik,  the  Acropolis  of  the  Greek  Ilium, 
to  the  United  States  National  Muse- 
um at  Washington,  D.  C. 

* 

* * 

T ho  Ancient  Betrothal  Ring. 

The  ancients  wore  the  betrothal 
ring,  as  now,  on  the  next  least  linger 
of  the  left  hand.  Many  reasons  are 
assigned  for  this,  as  the  erroneous  idea 
that  a vein  or  nerve  went  direct  to  the 
heart,  and  therefore  the  outward  sign 
of  matrimony  should  be  placed  in  con- 
nection with  the  seat  of  life;  the  left 
hand  is  a sign  of  inferiority  or  subjec- 
tion; the  left  hand  is  less  employed 
than  the  right,  and  the  linger  next 
least  the  best  protected.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  custom  to  place  the  wedding 
ring  on  the  right  hand  of  the  bride. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  bridegroom  at  the 
betrothal  gave  a wed  or  pledge,  and  a 
ring  was  placed  on  the  maiden's  right 
hand,  where  it  remained  till  marriage 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  left. 
* 

* * 

Edward  Morris  Brigham,  a South 
American  explorer,  set  sail  from  New 
York  on  April  30  for  his  fourth  expedi- 
tion to  the  American  tropics.  The 
journey  wili  begin  in  southern  Peru 
and  extend  through  Bolivia  into  north- 
ern Peru,  thence  across  the  three 
ranges  of  the  Andes  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Amazon.  The  first  naviga- 
ble water  reached  will  be  the  river 
Huallage,  a southern  tributary  of  the 


Amazon.  The  explorer  will  make  his 
way  down  this  river  in  canoes,  and 
thence  down  the  Amazon  in  canoes 
and  steamboats  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  is  archaeologi- 
cal and  ethnological  research.  An  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  occupied  by  an  ex- 
tinct people  that  Mr.  Brigham  has 
named  Camutids,  and  whose  remarka- 
ble remains  and  works  of  art  he  dis- 
covered while  making  excavations  in 
the  lower  Amazon  region  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

* 

* * 

The  collection  of  prehistoric  relics 
belonging  to  Thomas  Harper,  of  Alle- 
gheny, was  yesterday  taken  from  his 
home  and  placed  in  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary. This  was  done  by  an  agree- 
ment Allegheny  city  councils  had 
made  with  Mr.  Harper,  by  which  the 
public  would  have  the  benefit  of  the 
collection.  The  aggregation  of  old 
stones  and  other  curious  things  of 
times  of  long  ' ago  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  the  collection  has  been 
picked  from  the  mounds  of  Illinois 
and  Ohio  and  graveyards  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  while  a large 
number  of  the  relics  are  from  distant 
parts  of  the  world. 

* 

* «. 

The  work  of  removing  the  old  Indian 
mound  in  Walnut  grove,  Martin's  Fer- 
ry, goes  on  slowly  owing  to  the  care 
exercised  that  none  of  the  interesting 
relics  to  be  found  in  it  be  lost.  Be- 
cently  a reporter  was  present  while 
the  work  was  going  on,  but  no  object 
of  special  interest  was  found.  Just 
about  4 o'clock  a lot  of  rotton  wood 
was  unearthed.  Whether  it  was  a box 
or  only  a piece  of  a log  could  not  be 
told.  Probably  the  most  interesting 
article  taken  from  the  mound  is  a huge 
skull,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  days  of  the  mound  build- 
ers there  were  giants  abroad.  This 
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skull  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the 
normal  average  of  today.  This  skull 
is  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  In 
the  collection  of  relics  exhibited  in 
the  same  place  are  the  cuplike  stones, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  cups 
made  by  ancient  inhabitants.  Wheth- 
er these  were  made  by  man  or  are 
stones  in  the  process  of  formation,  the 
outer  shell  only  having  become  petri- 
fied, it  would  take  an  expert  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  similar 
cups  are  frequently  found  in  this  vi- 
cinity in  the  ground  or  on  its  surface, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  a nat- 
ural product  and  not  an  artificial  one. 
Some  of  the  spearheads  and  hatchets 
found  at  Martin’s  Ferry  are  as  perfect 
as  any  ever  found  anywhere.  Bones 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  mound 
bearing  out  the  theory  that  such 
mounds  were  simply  cemeteries  in- 
stead of  the  graves  and  monuments  at 
once  of  great  chiefs.  Several  corpses 
have  certainly  been  buried  in  this 
mound.  The  finding  of  curious  prec- 
ious stones  is  worthy  of  notice.  What 
seems  to  be  opals,  emeralds  and  crys- 
tals nearly  like  diamonds  have  been 
taken  from  the  mound.  Learned  sav- 
ants have  held  that  the  proof  is  com- 
plete, from  the  articles  found  at 
Moundsville,  W.  V.,  that  mound- 
builders  were  Croations  or  Phoenicians 
or  both.  The  presence  of  precious 
stones  in  the  vicinity  of  these  corpses, 
with  flint  darts,  spearheads,  stone  ax- 
es and  stones  with  holes  neatly  drilled 
in  them,  may  furnish  another  clew  to 
the  identity  of  the  lost  race.  The 
mound  at  Moundsville  is  the  highest 
mound  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  it  being  over  100  feet  high. 

* 

* * 

That  portion  of  the  Kaw  valley  ex- 
tending into  Riley  and  Cloud  counties, 
Kansas,  is  especially  rich  in  the  re- 
mains of  a former  nation  showing 
some  signs  of  civilization.  There  are 
numerous  moundsextending  along  the 


river  at  regular  intervals,  proving  that 
at  some  time  a numerous  people  dwelt 
in  that  section.  Several  of  these 
mounds  have  been  opened,  and  in 
them  have  been  found  an  excellent 
quality  of  pottery  and  bone  instru- 
ments of  a make  and  finish  far  superi- 
or to  anything  in  the  possession  of  the 
Indians  of  a later  day. 

C.  S.  Mason,  of  Manhattan,  opened 
two  of  the  bottom  mounds  on  the  farm 
of  L.  M.  Trowbridge,  near  the  town  of 
Merideth,  in  Cloud  county,  making 
some  interesting  discoveries,  at  least 
interesting  to  the  student  of  antiqui- 
ties. At  the  depth  of  eight  inches  a 
layer  of  burned  clay  from  three  to 
eight  inches  thick  was  discovered. 
This  day,  which  covered  a space  of 
about  10  square  yards,  had  marks  of 
grass  and  sticks  imprinted  upon  it, 
and  in  many  places  were  holes  evi- 
dently made  by  stakes.  Careful  in- 
vestigation failed  to  reveal  any  clay  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  so  that 
it  is  believed  that  it  was  carried  here 
from  some  distance. 

Underneath  this  layer  of  clay  was  a 
very  smooth  and  carefully  perpared 
pit,  the  inner  surface  of  which  was 
very  hard  and  solid.  It  had  evidently 
been  under  the  action  of  fire,  being  of 
a dull  reddish  color.  This  pit  con- 
tained a large  quantity  of  pure  wood 
ashes,  which  had  become  very  com- 
pact. Near  the  top  of  the  pit  was 
found  a fragment  of  deer  horn,  which 
had  apparently  been  sawed  off  with  a 
rough  flint.  Broken  pottery  and  bones 
w jre  scattered  about  for  a space  of  20 
feet,  the  bones  being  those  of  birds 
and  animals.  Some  of  the  pieces  of 
bones  showed  by  their  smooth  surfac- 
es that  they  had  been  used  as  imple- 
ments of  some  kind,  either  as  knives 
or  scrapers.  An  arrow  point,  a bone 
needle,  several  of  the  spoon-shaped 
flints  so  common  in  such  places,  and  a 
number  of  whetstones  were  also  found. 

The  second  mound,  about  (50  yards 
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distant,  had  a larger  ashpit,  but  no 
mud  wall.  The  pottery  fragments 
were  more  numerous  and  of  a greater 
variety.  The  fragments  of  a large 
pottery  vessel  held  together  by  a buf- 
falo bone  were  found.  Six  feet  from 
the  pit  was  a large  sandstone  slab  hav- 
ing a smoothly  worn  depression  on  one 
side,  which  had  evidently  been  used 
for  a mortar.  On  removing  this  slab 
• a single  grain  of  charred  corn,  which 
crumbled  instantly  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  was  found.  An  arrow 
point  discovered  at  this  place  is  differ- 
ent from  any  before  found  in  the  bot- 
tom mounds. 

Among  the  relics  found  at  various 
times  is  a fine  pipe  made  of  red  pipe- 
stone,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the 
State  Historical  Society.  Nearly  all 
the  pottery  found  shows  rude  attempts 
at  ornamentation,  principally  in  lines 
and  circles. 

* 

* * 

Antiquity  of  the  Wheelbarrow. 

The  invention  of  the  wheelbarrow 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Blaise 
Pascal,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  M.  Littre, 
in  his  Dictionary,  attributes  it  to  one 
Sieur  Dupin,  in  1669,  seven  years  after 
Pascal’s  death.  M.  Gaston  Tissandier 
however,  found  in  a copy  of  the  Cos- 
mography of  Sebastian  Munster,  1555, 
a curious  woodcut  representing  a 
wheelbarrow  pushed  by  a workman. 
Another  plate  in  the  same  book  shows 
a tramway  wagon  running  on  rails. 
Still  earlier  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  the  wheelbarrow  have  been  found 
by  M.  Bixio  and  M.  F.  Guerrero,  who 
organized  the  retrospective  exposition 
of  the  means  of  transportation,  which 
was  held  at  Paris  in  1889.  A manu- 
script history  of  the  sangreal  of  the 
thirteenth  century  contains  a picture 
of  one  man  shoving  another  in  a 
wheelbarrow  of  a style  now  in  general 
use.  A manuscript — Vita  et  Passio  S. 
Dionysii  Areopagi— of  the  fourteenth 


century,  has  a representation  of  a 
wheelbarrow  of  another  model,  which 
is  used  in  carrying  a bundle.  A very 
artistic  picture  in  a manuscript— La 
Vie  et  les  Miracles  de  Notre  Dame — 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  represents 
a hospital  where  Sisters  are  taking 
care  of  wounded,  lame,  deformed,  or 
paralytic  persons,  to  which  a man  is 
wheeling  a new  patient.  A miniature 
in  an  illustrated  edition  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
shows  a workman  wheeling  building 
material,  who  is  assisted  in  sustaining 
his  load  by  a strap  over  his  shoulders. 
These  evidences  testify  to  the  use  of 
the  wheelbarrow  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  it  may  have  been 
an  old  invention  then.— Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly. 

* 

* * 

The  New  Stone  Age  in  Iceland. 

According  to  a lecture  before  the  • 
English  Society  of  Arts  on  Iceland,  by 
Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
Skaptadals,  many  articles  of  stone  and 
bone  are  still  in  use  which  in  more  ac- 
cessible districts  have  been  replaced 
by  metal  or  earthenware.  A photo- 
graph exhibited  showed  a wheelbar- 
row with  a stone  wheel,  a steelyard 
with  a stone  weight,  a hammer  with 
a stone  head,  and  a net  with  bone 
sinkers.  At  the  same  farm  a quern, 
or  stone  hand-mill,  was  in  use,  and  al- 
so horn  stirrups,  and  harness  fasten- 
ings of  bone  instead  of  metallic  buck- 
les, bone  pins,  and  rude  bone  dice.  At 
a neighboring  farm  was  a basin  form- 
ed of  a cup  joint  of  a basalt  pillar. 
Truly  we  still  have  a survival  of  the 
stone  age.  Less  remote  than  this  is 
the  meeting-place  of  the  county  coun- 
cil of  the  district  in  a spacious  cave  in 
the  lava.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  appropriate  in  such  a 
primitive  land.  Mr.  E.  Magnusson, 
speaking  on  the  author's  address,  said 
that  in  some  places  the  people,  though 
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descended  from  those  who  had  long 
left  the  stone  age  behind,  had  found 
it  necessary,  because  it  was  so  difficult 
to  procure  iron,  to  create  a new  stone 
age  for  themselves.  They  were  the 
creators  of  a new  stone  age,  not  the 

followers  of  a tradition. 

* 

* « 

Thirteen  years  ago  was  exhumed 
from  a mound  near  Sandefjord,  Nor- 
way, the  remains  of  an  old  Viking 
ship,  and  what  there  is  of  it  now  rests 
in  the  University  of  Norway.  A cor- 
rect copy  of  this  vessel  is  at  present 
(May  6th)  ploughing  westward  the  At- 
lantic and  is  expected  to  reach  the 

Columbian  Fair  next  month. 

* 

* * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discov- 
eries in  the  history  of  American  arch- 
aeology has  been  made  in  Wyoming. 
A party  of  prospectors  just  in  from  the 
north  report  finding  an  extensive  In- 
dian arrowhead  mine  located  in  the 
foot-hills,  about  40  miles  east  of  Lara- 
mie Peak,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Muddy.  The  remains  of  a large  In- 
dian village  were  also  discovered  on 
the  mesa  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  site  of  this  village,  which  is 
shown  by  hundreds  of  tepee  beds,  is 
strewn  with  broken  fragments  of  ar- 
rowheads, lanceheads,  stone  axes,  etc. 

The  rock  mined  is  an  agate  of  var- 
ied colors,  milk-white  predominating. 
It  breaks  with  sharp  edges.  Along 
veins  of  this  rock,  lying  beneath  lime- 
stone, long  tunnels  have  been  run  and 
many  open  cuts  made.  One  of  the 
shafts,  partially  filled  with  the  drift 
of  time,  had  a large  tree  growing  in 
its  center. 

As  estimated  by  the  practical  min- 
ers who  examined  the  workings  it 
would  take  100  men  two  years  to  do 
the  wark  by  modern  methods.  Sci- 
entific parties  are  arranging  to  visit 
the  place,  and  will  make  maps  and  de- 
tailed reports  on  this  curious  revela- 
tion of  a barbaric  age. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  35  wrrds,  will  he  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

W'aT't  and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
,35  words  or  less,  will  be  inserted  in  this  dtpatt- 
mtntfor  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  C . Grulilke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


To  exchange:— Birds  eggs  and  Sea  j 
shells  for  all  kinds  of  flint  implements,  3 
arrows  and  spears.  Geo.  A.  Strauss,  I 
West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Flint  arrow  and  spear  points  to  ex- ' J 
change  for  high  Values  of  cancelled  * 
Columbian  stamps.  Six  for  each  50c.  1 
All  answered.  Geo.  O.  Greene,  Prince-  I 
ton.  111.  Box  41. 


Gypsum  in  100  pound  lots.  Also  pol-  J 
islied  specimens  of  same;  for  minerals,  1 
relics,  etc.  All  answered.  Chas.  Mil-  ! 
ler,  jr..  212  Jefferson  St.,  Grand  Rap-  3 
ids,  Mich. 

British  stone  implements:  A com-  j 
plete  set  of  drift  and  neolithic  imple-  1 
ments.  forty  specimens:  three  guineas,  j 
All  genuine,  warranted.  G.  F.  Law7-  ’ 
rence.  Mem.  A nth.  Inst.,  55  High  St.,  I 
Waudsworth,  England.  11 

I offer  for  sale  my  entire  private  j 
collection.  It  contains  1,000  Indian 
relics,  a lot  of  war  relics,  geological  ; 
specimens,  and  fossils,  A full  descrip-  j 
tion  will  be  sent  for  a 2c.  stamp.  G.  j 
W.  Racey,  East  Cumberland  Gap,  i 
Tenn. 

For  Exchange. — Documents  on 
Paleontology,  Geology.  Archaeology,  j 
Ethnology.  Artie  Regions,  Surveys,  ' 
etc.,  for  similar  publications.  What  I 
have  you?  What  do  you  want?  Ad-  J 
dress,"  Book  Exchange,  Toledo.  Ohio.  1 
Dealers  in  second-hand  books,  please  j 
send  catalogues.  tf 

Indiana  Geological  Reports  1890-92,  'j 
two  volumes,  and  Statistical  1883  to  ] 
1892,  five  volumes.  U.  S.  Reports  sixth  * 
of  Ethnology  and  tenth  of  Geology:  al-  j 
so  Smithsonian  1889  and  same  1890.  | 
All  cloth  and  new7,  to  exchange  for  3 
other  books  or  reports.  Chas.  Clicken-  j 
er,  Tangier,  Ind. 

Wanted.— The  demand  for  back  ) 
numbers  of  The  Archseo'ogist,  to  com-  1 
plete  tiles,  has  been  so  large  that  our  I 
supply  of  Nos.  1 and  2 is  exhausted.  If  j 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  do  not  1 
care  to  preserve  complete  files  will  re-  -j 
turn  these  two  numbers  they  will  have  1 
their  subscription  extended  three  1 
months. 


The  Archaeologist. 


YOL.  I.  WATERLOO,  INDIANA,  AUGUST,  1893.  NO.  8. 


NOTES  TAKEN  IN  DECEMBER,  1892,  AND  MARCH,  1893, 
AT  THE  QUATERNARY  GRAVEL  PITS  OF  ABBE- 
VILLE, ST.  ACHEUL,  AND  CHELLES. 

(CONTINUED.) 


[BY  HENRY  C.  MERCER,  DOYLESTON,  PA.] 

At  Spiennes,  the  railway  (from  Framieres  to  Chimay)  where  it  crosses  the 
Trouille,  cuts  through  a chalk  hill  honey-combed  with  ancient  shafts  thirty 
and  forty  feet  deep  by  about  six  feet  in  diameter;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
smaller  burrows  run  into  the  flint  layers  in  several  directions.  And  it  was  in 


C : — Hammer  stones  and  inchoate  forms.  Intent  indistinguishable. 

FIG.  2. 

Series  of  partly  specialized  blades . blocked  out  and  inchoate  forms,  and  hammer 
stones  from  the  Neolithic  flint  quarry  and  workshop  at  Spiennes , 

Belgium,  gathered  March  22  and  23,  1893. 

one  of  these -shafts  in  1867  that  M.  Cornet  found  the  fire  site  and  potsherds 
that  it  is  allowed  proved  the  quarries  to  have  been  the  work  of  “Neolithic” 
not  “Paleolithic”  Man. 

The  shafts  now  obscured  by  talus,  were  found  filled  with  chalk  blocks,  flint 
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fragments,  chips,  and  rudely  worked  forms  (Fig.  2),  and  some  of  the  burrows 
contained  stag-horn  pick-axes,  such  as  Canon  Greenwell  unearthed  in  consid- 
erable numbers  at  the  similar  quarry  of  “Grimes’  Graves”  near  Brandon,  Suf- . 
folk,  England.  The  surface  of  the  hillside  in  spite  of  the  visits  of  collectors, 
is  still  thickly  bedded  with  quarry  work  shop  refuse,  a fair  series  of  which  gath- 
ered by  me  in  March,  1893,  from  the  worked  area,  and  from  piles  of  “pieces 
tallies”  in  adjoining  peasant’s  gardens,  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

Subsequent  sorting  of  the  105  specimens  picked  up  without  special  atten- 
tion to  their  form,  showed  seven  long  narrow  blades  (broken)  specialized  at 
the  point,  (Fig.  2,  class  a.)  eight  broken  celts  specialized  at  the  round  cutting 
edge;  (Fig.  2,  class  b.)  thirty-five  blocked  out  forms  evidently  tending  towards 
shape  a;  and  thirty-six  others  as  evidently  tending  towards  b.  Scattered 
through  the  refuse  were  numerous  still  ruder  inchoate  masses  the  intent  of 
which  might  be  said  to  be  still  indistinguishable.  (Fig.  2,  class  c.) 

In  the  latter  group  we  had  evidently  reached  that  early  stage  in  the  chip- 
ping process,  where  all  stones  modified  by  but  one  or  two  blows,  whatever  their 
age  and  parentage,  must  look  alike,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  mean  little  that 
some  of  them  resembled  Trenton  forms,  some  ruder  shapes  from  the  Somme 
and  Ouse,  and  some  even  a worked  fragment  found  by  me  at  the  cavern  of 
Langerie  Haute.  The  important  fact  remained,  that  the  difficulty  met  with 
at  American  Indian  quarries,— the  similarity  of  comparatively  modern  “wast* 
ers”  to  alleged  gravel  forms  was  not  encountered  here.  The  significant  “wast- 
ers” of  Spiennes  were  those  approaching  in  form  classes  a and  b,  (Fig.  2.)  and 
their  evidence  reinforced  by  that  of  the  neighboring  collection  of  M.  de  la 
Roche  at  Harveng.  indicated  that  the  neolithic  man  of  these  quarries  was  for 
the  most  part,  working  upon  his  own  make  of  long  narrow  blades  with  special- 
ized points,  (Class  a.)  and  celts  with  round  cutting  edges  finely  chipped  (Class 
b.)*;  not  upon  the  well  specialized  leaf  shaped  form  of  Abbeville  (Fig.  1 b.) 
or  the  celebrated  “Coup  de  Poing.”(Fig.  1 A.) 

But  while  in  Europe  no  satisfactory  work  has  been  done  upon  the  refuse 
found  at  neolithic  quarries  and  workshops,  scores  of  which  remain  undiscover- 
ed to  tell  a possibly  different  story,  and  while  dozens  of  specimens  scattered  on 
the  surface  have  been  unguardedly  perhaps  classed  as  “paleoliths”  and  placed 
in  cases  side  by  side  with  their  brethren  from  the  drift,  few  who  had  tramped 
the  gravel  pits  of  Abbeville,  St.  Acheul  and  Chelles,  would  venture  to  doubt, 
even  though  no  “implement”  in  place  had  rewarded  their  personal  search,  that 
the  fact  of  greatest  import  had  been  proved. 

The  chipped  implements  or  objects  are  there  in  place  continually  associated 
with  quaternary  fossils. 

Some  may  be  finished  implements;  some  unfinished.  As  to  the  most  strik- 
ing among  them,  (Fig.  1 a.)  the  study  of  American  quarries  and  the  refuse  at 
Spiennes  offers  no  analogy,  makes  no  suggestion. 

Let  us  wonder  still  at  the  state  of  culture  they  represent,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent rest  content  with  the  fact  that  the  men  who  made  them  were  the  contem- 
porary of  the  Elephas  Antiquus,  Rhinoceros  Merkii  and  Mammoth. 


*r  found  no  fragments  of  polished  celts  at  the  quarry,  though  a peasant  spoke  of  having  picked 
them  up  at  Nonvelles,  one  and  one  half  miles  away,  a peasant  gave  me  a fragment  found,  he  said, 
near  bv  in  the  fields.  The  patina  of  all  these  surface  specimens  was  white. 

The  implements  and  “wasters,”  if  we  may  always  call  them  so,  from  the  English  quarries  at 
Cissbury  and  Grimes’ Graves,  as  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  tell  the  same  story. 


THE  STORY  OF  A PIPE. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A PIPE. 


[BY  A.  F.  BERLIN.] 

Bengie  was  tlie  name  of  a noted  Tuscarora  Indian,  the  last  chief  of  that 
tribe  living  in  what  is  now  Scott  county,  Virginia.  He  made  it  a business  to 
steal  white  women  and  carry  them  awray  toward  the  North.  In  the  spring  of 
1792,  in  April,  which  proved  his  last  raid,  he  and  his  comrades  stealthily  ap- 
proached the  stockade  which  stood  where  now  stands  Mendota.  The  men,  it 
appears,  had  all  left  the  enclosure  to  do  their  day’s  work  in  cultivating  their 
fields,  leaving  the  females  as  guard.  It  became  necessary  during  the  day  to 
go  out  for  wood  and  water,  and  as  each  feared  to  go  alone  three  of  the  women 
who  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Livingston,  Miss  Sage  and  Miss  Erwin,  volunteered 
to  go  together.  They  had  left  the  enclosure  but  a very  short  time  when  all 
three  of  them  were  siezed  by  Bengie  and  his  men  who  with  their  captives  at 
once  made  a hasty  retreat.  The  attack  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
then  on  his  way  to  the  enclosure,  who  hurriedly  gave  the  alarm  bringing  to- 
gether all  those  in  the  fields.  With  the  men  thus  gathered  no  time  was  lost 
in  making  their  way,  to  head  off  the  Indians,  toward  what  is  now  called  Ben- 
gie’s  Gap,  in  Stone  Mountain,  now  Wise  county,  surmising  they  would  in 
their  retreat  pass  there,  from  where  they  could  be  ambushed,  cut  off  and  the 
females  retaken.  The  whites  had  planned  well.  They  had  reached  the  gap 
but  a very  short  time  when  they  saw  the  Indians  approach  with  their  prison- 
ers. Before  entering  the  gap  Bengie,  for  lie  feared  an  ambush,  mounted  a big 
rock,  and  seeing  nothing  of  his  supposed  pursuers  shouted  “IlooPee!  No  white 
man  here".  The  cry  was  cut  short  by  the  crack  of  a rifle.  The  stealer  of  wo- 
men had  met  his  fate.  Bengie  fell  backward,  his  tomahawk  flying  one  way, 
his  pipe  another. 

Mrs.  Livingston  and  Miss  Erwin  were  retaken.  Miss  Sage  was  less  fortun- 
ate. The  band  had  separated;  she  with  her  captors  passed  a little  farther  to 
the  East.  Miss  Sage  never  returned  to  her  white  friends.  She  married  Ind- 
ian chiefs,  and  some  of  her  descendants  are  now  living  in  Virginia. 

The  chief’s  pipe  then  flung  away  in  his  death  was  never  seen  again  until  the 
summer  of  1892  when  a Mr.  Bevins  and  his  son  hunting  for  ginseng-  found  it 
about  five  feet  from  the  spot  where  fell  the  chief,  between  two  rocks.  The 
men  were  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  actions  of  their  dog  who  had  discover- 
ed some  small  wild  animal. 

The  pipe  of  which  a figure  is  given  on  the  following  page  is  made  from  stea- 
tite or  soap-stone,  and  weighs  one  pound  and  five  ounces.  It  belongs  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Brevoort  Butler,  Enolo,  Miss.  It  is  made  as  is  seen  without 
much  ornamentation,  and  the  few  incised  grooves  cut  into  it  do  not  add  to  its 
beauty.  Whether  intended  for  embellishment,  or  to  commemorate  adven- 
tures, is  hard  to  tell. 

The  bowl  is  near  to  an  oblong,  deep  three  inches.  Sides  measure  two  by 
one  and  one  half  inches.  The  walls  at  the  opening  of  the  perforation  are  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  aperture  is  oval,  one  and  five  eighth  inches 
long  and  one  and  one  eighth  inches  wide.  The  stem  is  two  and  one  quarter 
inches  long,  as  is  also  its  funnel  shaped  perforation.  The  pipe  is  so  made  that 
it  rests  easily  on  almost  a flat  bottom,  and  always  returns  to  its  proper  position 
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after  an  effort  to  displace  it.  Its  maker 
calculated  nicely  for  when  smoking  no 
effort  was  needed  to  keep  it  in  place. 
As  the  material  from  which  it  is 
made  works  easily  it  took  but  a short 
time  to  make  it  which  was  done  with 
sharp  flakes  of  flinty  stone.  One  can  still 
see  the  marks  caused  by  these  flinty  in- 
struments. Col.  C.  C.  Jones  figures  on 
Plate  23  of  his  antiquities  of  the  South- 
ern Indians  four  somewhat  similar  pipes, 
and  calls  them  the  ordinary  forms  of  Cal- 
umets. He  remarks  of  them  on  p.  407: 
■Many  of  the  pipes  of  this  class  are  made 
of  mica-slate  and  soap-stone.  The  latter 
material  being  easily  worked  and  general-  j 
ly  accessible,  seems  to  have  been  held  in 
especial  esteem." 


EARLY  MAN  IN  MINNESOTA. 


In  ‘’The  American  Geologist"  April.  1893.)  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Holmes  has  pub-  j 
lished  another  long  article,  this  time  endeavoring  to  show  that  there  isnoevi-  ? 
dence  whatever  of  the  existence  of  early  man  in  Minnesota.  The  article  is  I 
very  prettily  illustrated  with  fanciful  sketches,  which  Mr.  Holmes*  practice  i 
as  an  artist  makes  him  to  evolve  from  his  inner  consciousness,  and  which  he  \ 
employs  in  all  his  writings  in  place  of  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory  of  j 
the  non-existence  of  paleolithic  man  in  North  America. 

He  says  that  “Besides  the  investigations  of  Professor  Winchell  and  Miss  1 
Babbitt,  no  work  has  been  done  upon  the  archaeology  of  this  region,  although  j 
other  writers  notably  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Henry  j 
W.  Haynes,  taking  for  granted  the  correctness  of  all  the  original  observations 
and  conclusions,  have  ventured  to  enlarge  upon  the  material  published*’. 

The  only  “venturing"  I have  done  has  been  to  express  to  the  late  Miss  Bab-  j 
bitt,  who  sent  to  me  for  examination  a large  quantity  of  pieces  of  quartz  col-  .1 
lected  by  herself,  the  conviction  that  these  fragments  were  of  artificial  and  ^ 
not  of  natural  origin.  As  Mr.  Holmes  calls  them  Indian  refuse.  lean  scarcely  | 
be  charged  with  very  hazardous  venturing.  Miss  Babbitt  wrote  to  me  that  1 
she  had  discovered  them  in  undisturbed  deposits  of  glacial  origin.  If  this  is  ] 
true,  as  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it  is,  certain  objects  among  them  present-  j 
ing  the  paleolithic  type  must  of  necessity  be  true  paleolithic  implements,  and 
not.  like  many  of  a similar  type  that  have  been  found  on  the  surface,  be  of 
doubtful  origin.  Everyone  knows  that  such  objects  are  also  sometimes  found 
in  Indian  shell-heaps  and  village  sites.  Accordingly,  whether  any  particular 
object  can  be  positively  identified  as  a true  paloeolithic  implement  or  not  de- 
pends upon  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence.  That  is  a question  for  geologists 
to  answer,  and  if  they  pronounce  the  site  to  be  of  glacial  origin  the  probabili- 
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ty  is  very  great  that  similar  objects  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  also 
pala3olithic  implements.  This  is  the  state  of  the  question  with  respects  to 
the  objects  found  in  the  Trenton  gravels.  How  does  this  reasoning  apply  to 
the  so-called  Babbitt  quartzes'?  The  glacial  man  in  fashioning  palaeolithic 
implements  must  have  produced  a great  many  splinters  and  fragments,  just 
as  the  Indian  did  in  producing  his  implements.  If  any  particular  locality  of- 
fers only  one  available  material  to  work  with,  the  refuse  of  palaeolithic  man 
and  of  the  Indian  must  be  precisely  alike.  I understand  this  to  be  true  of 
the  out-cropping  of  veins  of  quartz  in  the  slate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Little 
Falls,  Minnesota.  No  one  doubts  that  Indian  relics  are  found  in  that  vicini- 
ty, as  is  always  the  case  at  all  good  fishing  sites  like  that.  But  Indian  imple- 
ments and  palaeolithic  implements  are  very  different  in  appearance,  and  no 
skilled  archaeologist  will  mistake  one  for  the  other.  I have  seen  palaeolithic 
implements  that  Miss  Babbitt  said  she  had  found  in  undisturbed  glacial  de- 
posits. This  is  positive  undisputed  testimony.  What  has  Mr.  Holmes  to  say 
in  answer  to  it?  I will  quote  his  words  precisely:  “My  investigations  have 

shown  that  the  glacial  quartzes  were  probably  not  originally  included  in  the 
loam  but  rather  that  they  were  introduced  into  it  in  post-glacial  times,  and 
that  they  were  rude  because  mere  shop  refuse,  the  period  of  occupation  thus, 
in  all  probability,  corresponding  to  that  of  our  historic  aborigines”.  This  may 
be  very  convincing  to  some  people,  but  to  my  mind  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 
Professor  Winchell  says  that  the  quartz  fragments  are  to  be  be  found  over  a 
very  extensive  region  “up  and  down  the  river  an  unknown  distance,”  and  ex- 
tending “downward  three  or  four  feet”  in  “hard-pan  drift  containing  bould- 
ers”. That  is  something  quite  different  from  “loam”,  the  word  persistently 
employed  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  speaking  of  the  fragments.  Loam  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  meaning  “a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  with  organic  matter  to 
which  its  fertility  is  chiefly  due.”  If  this  is  the  nature  of  “hard-pan  drift 
containing  boulders,”  I am  incapable  of  understanding  oidinary  language. 
Professor  WinchelPs  words  can  only  be  understood  of  undisturbed  glacial  de- 
posits. But  Mr.  Holmes  says  “there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  and  pheno- 
mena of  the  site  that  will  enable  us  to  say  whether  the  beginning  of  the 
quartz-working  dates  back  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  years”.  He  reaches 
this  sweeping  conclusion  by  imagining  that  Indian  refuse  from  the  surface 
has  been  introduced  into  this  “hard-pan”  by  sinking  through  the  decaying 
substance  of  the  roots  of  large  trees  that  have  been  uprooted  by  a toronado. 
Let  me  quote  his  own  words:  “The  explanation  thus  furnished  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  worked  quartzes  of  this  locality  the  glacial  deposits  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet  or  more  is  so  satisfactory  that  no  other  theories  are  called  for,  and 
little  further  discussion  seems  necessary”.  To  my  mind  this  explanation  is 
just  as  satisfactory,  and  no  more  so  than  Mr.  Holmes’  former  explanation  that 
“most  of  the  so-called  gravel  implements  of  Europe  are  doubtless  the  rejects 
of  manufacture”' 

Mr.  Holmes  first  draws  pretty  pictures,  and  then  draws  from  them  the  con- 
clusion that  “the  record  may  be  so  altered  in  the  period  of  a generation  as  to 
be  read  ten  thousand  years  instead  of  fifty.  Such  is  the  magic  of  Nature’s 
transformations,  and  such  are  the  pitfalls  set  for  unwary  explorers”.  Miss 
Babbitt,  the  “unwary  explorer”  in  the  present  instance,  is  no  longer  living  to 
defend  herself  from  such  assumption  as  this,  but  I think  all  lovers  of  justice 
will  feel  that  this  is  a pretty  weak  answer  to  her  positive  assertions.  Mr. 
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Holmes  continues:  ‘'The  mistakes  made  by  Miss  Babbitt  are  precisely  such  as 
others  have  made  through  taking  up  investigation  in  the  geologic  department 
of  archaeology  without  adequate  knowledge  either  of  the  processes  and  pheno- 
mena of  geology,  or  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  our  aboriginal  peoples’*.  I had 
supposed  that  such  crass  ignorance  as  this  was  confined  in  Mr.  Holmes’  judge- 
ment to  myself:  but  it  seems  that  there  are  others  falling  under  a like  condem- 
nation. How  fortunate  it  is  for  the  rising  generation  that  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Holmes  has  appeared  to  set  them  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  prehistoric  arch- 
aeology of  North  America.  Henry  W.  Haynes. 

Boston,  May  22.  — Science,  Yol.  xxi.  No.  540,  June  9,  1893,  P.  316. 


THE  STONE  GRAVE  RACE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


[a.  p.  thruston.] 

The  ancient  history  of  Tennessee,  as  it  is  recorded  in  its  aboriginal  monu- 
ments and  remains,  presents  an  attractive  field  for  investigation.  Until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  the 
state  bf  society  that  existed  among  the  native  races  of  America  in  the  prehis- 
toric period  has  .been  involved  in  much  confusion. 

It  is  a difficult  task  to  construct  exact  history  from  evidence  gleaned  from 
the  ruins  of  buried  villages  and  the  debris  of  ancient  mounds.  Systematic  ex- 
plorations have  had  to  be  made.  Theories  and  errors  have  been  considered 
and  cast  aside.  The  remains  and  relics  of  different  sections  have  been  com- 
pared and  classified.  The  work  lias  required  laborious  and  thoughtful  inves- 
tigation, but  thanks  mainly  to  the  labors  of  the  archaeologist  we  are  now  be- 
ginning to  have  a fairly  correct  idea  of  the  ethnic  status  of  the  native  races  in 
the  pre-Columbian  period. 

Tennessee  has  contributed  its  full  share  of  information  and  material  toward 
the  solution  of  these  interesting  problems.  There  has  been  no  more  inviting 
field  for  archaeological  exploration  in  America  north  of  Mexico.  In  prehistor- 
ic times,  busy  and  populous  communities  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers  for  at  least  several  centuries,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  number  of  earthworks  and  cemeteries  that  mark  these  ancient  settle- 
ments. The  cemeteries  are  memorials  of  special  interest.  Many  of  them  con- 
tain thousands  of  graves  rudely  built  of  stone.  Probably  not  less  than  15,000 
or  20,000  of  these  graves  have  been  explored  and  ransacked  by  archaeologists 
and  relic  hunters.  So  numerous  indeed  are  these  ancient  burial  grounds  that 
we  have  designated  the  people  whose  remains  repose  within  them  as  the  stone- 
grave  race  of  Tennessee. 

Their  dead  were  buried  in  rude  sarcophagi  or  coffins  constructed  of  slabs  of 
stone.  This  method  of  burial  was  a marked  characteristic  of  the  mound- 
building tribes  of  Tennessee,  especially  of  Middle  Tennessee  and  a few  adja- 
cent sections. 

When  an  ancient  cemetery  is  discovered  it  is  not  difficult  to  locate  the  exact 
position  of  each  grave.  With  the  aid  of  an  iron  probe  or  ramrod  the  explor- 
ing expert  can  sound  or  probe  the  earth  until  he  strikes  the  top  stones  or  cov- 
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er  and  finds  the  corner  of  the  cist.  Fie  can  then  proceed  to  excavate  the 
earth  with  much  certainty  as  if  he  were  working  amid  the  remains  of  a mod- 
ern cemetery  marked  with  head-stones.  In  no  other  section  of  the  United 
States  can  archieological  investigations  be  made  under  such  certain  and  favor- 
able conditions. 

These  graves  are  usually  from  one  to  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Some- 
times a hundred  or  more  of  them  are  found  in  a single  burial  mound,  lying  in 
tiers  four  or  five  graves  deep,  but  usually  they  are  found  in  single  layers,  bur- 
ied with  some  regularity,  as  if  the  dead  had  been  placed  in  a potter’s  field. 
The  stone  boxes  are  generally  from  four  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  about 
two  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  When,  with  the  aid  of  the  probe, 
the  stone  lid  of  a cist  is  discovered,  the  explorer  calls  upon  his  helper  or  dig- 
gers to  uncover  it.  The  overlying  earth  is  excavated,  the  covering  stones 
carefully  removed,  and  he  can  then  proceed  to  work  cautiously  with  a small 
trowel  with  every  prospect  of  a successful  find.  Usually  it  will  be  found  that 
the  earth  has  filtered  iiPo  the  cist  and  completely  filled  it;  but  now  and  then 
a grave  is  discovered  so  carefully  constructed  that  the  remains  within  it  lie 
uncovered  and  in  open  view.  The  fortunate  explorer  can  observe  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  burial,  and  perhaps  may  be  rewarded  by  finding  a vessel  or  two  ol 
pottery,  a gorget  of  shell  or  a necklace  or  ear  rings  in  their  original  position, 
without  the  necessity  of  using  his  trowel  in  searching  for  them  among  the  de- 
bris or  compact  earth  that  fills  the  grave. 

These  old  burial  grounds  have  proved  to  be  rich  depositories  of  ancient  trea- 
sure. Ceiled  up  within  the  enduring  cists  of  stone  are  found  the  evidences  of 
the  habits  and  methods  of  life  of  this  interesting  race.  Here  have  been  care- 
fully placed  the  objects  that  were  most  appreciated  by  them  in  life,  their 
humble  tributes  of  affection,  the  playthings  of  their  children,  their  personal 
ornaments,  their  implements  and  utensils  and  the  vessels  containing  provi- 
sions to  supply  them  on  their  journey  to  the  “happy  hunting  ground”  of  the 
future.  Some  of  them  have  been  nearly  as  well  preserved  as  were  the  beauti- 
ful vases  of  porcelain  that  survived  the  centuries  in  the  marble  tombs  of  Pom- 
peii. They  tkll  the  story  of  aboriginal  life  in  Tennessee  500  or  600  years  ago' 
with  remarkable  certainty  and  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  status  of  the  race  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  that  the  more  imposing  monuments  of  other  sections 
have  failed  to  disclose. 

From  a single  cemetery  near  Nashville  seven  or  eight  hundred  perfect  ves- 
sels of  pottery  have  been  obtained,  besides  innumerable  other  articles  of  stone 
shell,  bone,  horn  and  copper,  illustrating  the  life  and  industries  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  this  subject  it  is  a revela- 
tion to  see  the  remarkable  collections  of  antiques  and  curios  gathered  from 
these  old  graves. 

Sets  of  pottery  ware  ornamented  with  heads  and  grotesque  figures — common 
characteristics  of  the  ware  of  Peru  and  Central  America— are  found.  Water 
vessels,  hanging  bowls,  drinking  cups  of  clay  and  shell,  dainty  little  vessels— 
perhaps  the  toy  sets  of  the  children — well  shaped  images  of  terra  cotta,  with 
faces  doubtless  typical  of  the  aboriginal  race  represented  by  them;  all  are 
found  there.  Many  of  the  shell  gorgets  or  breast  ornaments  have  been  en- 
graved with  remarkable  skill  in  curious  and  very  exact  designs,  showing  the- 
particular  badges  or  totems  of  the  clan  they  represent.  Ear-rings  and  pend- 
ants of  stone,  terra  cotta  and  of  well-preserved  wood,  skillfully  plated  with 
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thin  layers  of  native  copper,  are  found.  Sets  of  flint  and  bone  implements 
and  the  kives  and  needles  of  the  ancient  artisans  are  discovered  carefully 
placed  beside  their  remains. 

There  are  also  numbers  of  pipes  of  clay  and  stone,  and  of  beautiful  discs, 
symmetrical,  uniform  and  finely  polished,  and  delicate  objects  of  polished 
stone  and  chipped  flint,  some  of  them  fifteen  and  twenty  inches  long,  that 
must  have  been  used  by  the  old  chiefs  and  priests  as  ceremonial  implements 
and  as  insignia  of  their  rank  or  rites. 

In  a child’s  grave  was  found  a remarkable  terra  cotta  figure,  nine  inches 
long,  representing  an  infant  or  papoose  tied  to  its  hanging  or  cradle  board  af- 
ter the  historic  Indian  style.  It  was  doubtless  placed  there  as  a memorial  by 
some  loving  mother. 

A set  of  fine  implements  of  hard-burned  clay,  evidently  trowels  were  discov- 
ered in  a single  grave.  They  were  probably  the  outfit  of  some  aboriginal  plas- 
terer, who  worked  upon  the  adobe  or  clay-plastered  houses  in  which  the  stone 
grave  people  once  lived.  The  implements  and  tools  of  the  pottery-makers  are 
also  abundant. 

Some  of  these  objects  of  the  stone  graves  must  have  been  imported  from  far 
distant  sections  of  the  country:  the  marine  shells  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
coasts,  the  native  copper  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  red  pipe  stone 
from  Western  Minnesota,  the  mica  from  North  Carolina  or  Virginia.  A num- 
ber of  pieces  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  from  Mexico,  or  the  Rocky  mountain 
section  of  the  west,  have  also  been  discovered,  indicating  that  in  prehistoric 
times  the  stone  grave  people  must  have  had  communication  or  trading  rela- 
tions with  these  distant  countries. 

Like  other  ancient  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they  were  also  builders 
of 

EXTENSIVE  EARTHWORKS, 

mounds  and  stockade  forts.  Cone  shaped  and  elliptical  mounds  of  earth  are 
found  in  all  sections  of  Tennessee— along  the  river  courses,  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  and  in  the  cultivated  fields.  A cordon  of  fortified  villages,  or  fron- 
tier outposts,  in  Sumner,  Wilson  and  Williamson  counties  once  surrounded 
and  guarded  the  populous  settlements  that  clustered  about  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Nashville. 

A cemetery  containing  more  than  3,000  stone  graves  was  located  on  Brown's 
Creek,  on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
city.  It  doubtless  marks  the  ancient  site  of  a town  or  city  of  considerable  im- 
portance. No  other  portion  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  was 
probably  more  densely  populated  in  prehistoric  times  than  this  general  section 
of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Passing  to  a consideration  of  the  culture  status  of  the  stone  grave  race,  a 
careful  analysis  of  its  remains  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  advanced 
state  of  society  in  ancient  Tennessee.  Sometimes  evidences  of  apparent  cul- 
ture appear;  there  are  glimpses  here  and  there  of  semi-civilization,  in  their 
objects  of  art  and  industry,  but  upon  investigation  and  comparison  they  are 
found  to  be  exceptional  and  do  not  really  represent  an  advanced  ethnic  condi- 
tion. No  prehistoric  implement  or  article  of  manufacture  or  melted  iron  has 
been  discovered  among  the  remains  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Native  copper 
from  Lake  Superior  was  hammered  into  form  with  much  skill,  but  the  aborig- 
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ines  did  not  even  understand  the  uses  of  melted  galena  or  lead,  the  most  easi- 
ly worked  of  all  the  native  ores. 

They  left  behind  them  no  intelligible  inscription  indicating  knowledge  of  a 
written  language  or  decipherable  symbol  language,  no  pictograph  or  inscrip- 
tion in  the  hieroglyphic  writing.  In  all  the  vast  territory  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  they  left  no  piece  of  stone  work  of  regular  masonry,  or  house,  or  wall 
of  brick,  or  evidence  of  architecture  worthy  of  a semi-civilized  people. 

Their  idols  and  images  are  comparatively  rude,  and  of  a low  grade  of  sculp- 
ture. Their  pottery  is  often  graceful  in  form  and  outline,  but  upon  surveying 
it  as  a whole,  it  is  essentially  primitive.  Indeed,  after  more  than  a century 
of  exploration  throughout  the  wide  area  occupied  by  the  mound-building 
tribes,  we  find  that  their  antiquities  and  remains  tell  only  the  same  positive 
story  of  primitive  barbaric  life. 

There  are  many  evidences,  however,  of  a state  of  nfitive  society  in  ancient 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  the  Ohio  Valley  and  adjacent  sections  somewhat  more 
advanced  in  culture,  and  more  progressive  than  that  found  existing  among  the 
historic  red  Indians  of  the  early  frontier.  The  stone  grave  people  were  evi- 
dently North  American  Indians  of  the  sedentary  or  village  type.  They 
should  be  placed,  we  think,  in  the  ethnic  scale,  in  the  same  class  as  to  culture 
as  the  village  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona — the  Moquis,  Zunis  and 
other  kindred  tribes.  They  probably  spring  from  the  same  ancestry. 

None  of  the  native  tribes  of  America  north  of  Mexico  in  the  prehistoric  per- 
iod came  nearer  to  the  confines  of  semi-civilization  than  these  old  pottery 
makers  and  mound  builders  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  valleys. 

Unhappily  their  progress  toward  a better  state  was  arrested  and  rudely 
shocked  by  some  destroying  conqueror,  or  catastrophe,  or  succession  of  disast- 
ers. Perhaps  the  rapacious  Iroquois,  or  some  horde  of  savage  tribes  from  the 
North  swept  down  upon  the  homes  of  these  humbler  villagers  and  their  kind- 
red in  adjacent  sections  and  destroyed  or  absorbed  them,  leaving  only  the  re- 
mains of  their  forts  and  mounds  and  cemeteries  to  tell  of  their  former  exist- 
ence and  primitive  life. 

The  career  of  North  Amtrican  Indians  is  shadowed  with  painful  reflections. 
It  illustrates  the  infinite  pathos  of  human  life.  The  race  must  have  lived  up- 
on th's  great  fertile  continent  for  many  centuries,  certainly  not  less  than  two 
or  three  thousand  years.  Its  widespread  dispersion,  its  many  languages,  its 
marked  physical  characteristics,  its  antiquities — all  unite  in  establishing  the 
remoteness  of  the  period  of  settlement.  In  all  these  centuries *of  toil  and 
hardship  its  progress  toward  civilization  was  feeble  and  slow.  Its  history  as 
written  in  its  monuments  and  remains,  was  a succession  of  advances  and  re- 
verses. It  seems  as  if  the  systems  of  life  and  government  of  the  American 
Indian  races  naturally  tended  to  disintegration  and  decay.  Even  the  ancient 
simi-civilization  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  was  rude  and  primitive  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient  races  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  splendid  double  continent  of  the  West  should  . 
have  slept  in  the  solitude  of  its  primeval  forests  in  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
of  barbarism  and  savagery,  through  all  these  thirty  or  forty  centuries,  un- 
known to  the  enterprising  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  The  ships  of  Phon- 
icia,  of  Alexandria  and  Carthage  carried  their  commerce  to  distant  lands  and 
through  far  off  seas,  yet  no  trace  of  their  civilization,  of  their  languages  or 
arts  appears  to  have  reached  this  isolated  Western  continent. 
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After  400  years  of  occupation  and  exploration,  no  record  or  monument  or  ar- 
ticle or  implement  has  been  found  in  any  portion  of  North  or  South  America 
of  old  world  origin  that  antedates  the  discovery. 

The  North  American  Indians  have  already  well-nigh  passed  into  history; 
and  will  soon  be  only  a memory;  but  the  genius  of  Columbus,  led  by  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  Providence,  has  turned  the  daylight  of  civilization  upon  the  dark 
continent,  and  made  it  possible  for  a better  race,  and  one  more  worthy  of  so 
noble  a heritage,  to  work  out  its  destiny  here. — From  "'The  Daily  American.' 
Nashville,  Tenn..  May  14,  1893. 


PRIMITIVE  BREADS. 


[BY  JAMES  MOONEY,  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.] 

Among  the  Indian  collections  which  I was  sent  out  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  make  for  the  World's  Fair  was  one  which  would  show  the  bread- 
making  process  of  the  Moquis.  • 

These  primitive  Indians  live  in  Northern  Arizona,  and  as  they  are  remote 
from  railroads,  and  as  there  are  almost  no  whites  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
they  are  nearly  the  same  today  that  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  fact 
they  are  living  still  in  the  same  houses  they  lived  in  when  Columbus  discover- 
ed America. 

Their  seven  stone  villages  are  perched  on  the  summits  of  perpendicular  me- 
sas of  solid  rock  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  plain,  with  only  one  or  two  nar- 
row steep  trails  by  which  to  reach  them.  The  whole  surrounding  country  is  a 
desert,  but  close  around  the  foot  of  the  mesa  are  several  springs,  and  near 
these  the  Indians  plant  their  corn,  a hardy  kind  of  their  own,  which  grows 
with  very  little  water,  and  from  this  corn  they  make  all  sorts  of  meal  and 
bread.  I don’t  know  how  many  ways  they  have  of  preparing  it,  but  there 
must  be  about  50,- certainly  twice  as  many  as  most  of  our  own  cooks  know. 

The  corn  itself  is  peculiar.  It  has  small  hard  grains,  like  popcorn,  and  is  of 
all  colors— white,  black,  pink,  red,  yellow,  blue  and  spotted— each  variety  of 
the  corn  being  of  a different  color.  The  meal,  and  of  course  the  bread,  too,  is 
of  the  same  color  as  the  corn  from  which  it  is  made.  The  loaves  of  bright 
pink  bread  are  very  pretty. 

I spent  several  days  at  the  nearest  village  watching  the  women  at  work 
grinding  flour  and  making  bread,  noting  all  the  arrangements  for  milling  and 
baking,  learning  the  different  kinds  of  corn  and  flour,  and  finding  out  for  my- 
self how  they  tasted.  The  women  were  very  good  natured  in  explaining  ever- 
ything. My  guide  and  interpreter  was  Mr.  Keam,  the  trader  who  has  been 
among  them  so  long  that  he  knows  almost  everyone  in  the  tribe. 

We  arranged  with  two  of  the  women  to  come  down  to  the  trading  post  and 
set  up  a flour  mill  and  furnace  like  those  in  the  houses  and  grind  corn  and 
make  breads  so  that  I could  photograph  them  at  work  and  afterward  buy  the 
outfit  and  send  it  on  to  Washington. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  post  they  went  over  to  the  canyon  to  get  the 
stones  for  the  mill.  They  picked  out  and  brought  in  a number  of  large  sand- 
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stone  slabs,  one  after  another.  They  used  hard  stones  for  hammers  to  trim 
off  the  edges  of  the  slabs.  Next  they  scooped  out  trenches  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep  in  the  ground,  and  in  them  they  sat  up  the  slabs,  making  a sort  of 
stone  box  about  7 feet  long  and  20  inches  wide,  divided  into  four  equal  com. 
partments.  The  box  was  set  up  very  near  to  the  building  in  order  that  they 
might  brace  their  feet  against  the  wall  as  they  knelt  to  grind.  One  of  the 
women  measured  the  right  space  by  kneeling  with  her  feet  and  back  against 
the  wall,  while  the  other  marked  off  the  line  in  front  of  her  knees.  After  the 
slabs  were  set  up  they  mixed  some  shaly  clay  with  water  for  mortar  and  plas- 
tered all  the  joints  and  corners  until  they  were  smooth  and  even. 

Next  they  put  in  the  metates  or  stones  upon  which  the  corn  is  ground. 
There  were  four  of  these,  one  for  each  compartment  and  each  had  a different 
grain  or  surface  according  to  the  kind  of  meal  to  be  made.  The  first  was 
rough  on  the  surface  for  making  the  coarsest  meal.  The  next  was  of  finer  tex- 
ture, for  grinding  a meal  about  like  our  cornmeal.  Then  came  another  finer 
still,  and  last  a smooth  stone  on  which  they  ground  a flour  as  soft  and  fine  to 
the  touch  as  any  that  our  millers  make  from  wheat.  The  roller  which  went 
with  each  metate  was  made  to  correspond. 

These  metates  and  rollers  were  of  a very  hard  stone  procured  from  a long 
distance;  we  had  bought  them  on  the  mesa  and  brought  them  down. 

The  metates  were  set  in  the  four  compartments  at  an  angle  of  about  45  de- 
grees and  plastered  in  firmly  with  the  clay  mortar. 

The  rollers  were  about  a foot  long  and  four  inches  wide  and  three-sided.  In 
grinding,  the  women  knelt  behind  the  box,  braced  their  feet  against  the  wall 
threw  some  corn  upon  the  sloping  metate,  and  then  grasping  the  roller  in  both 
hands  bore  down  with  it  upon  the  corn,  bending  over  and  giving  the  roller  a 
half  turn  at  each  movement. 

This  milling  is  hard,  slow  work  and  takes  a great  part  of  the  women’s  time, 
but  they  make  it  lighter  by  the  soft,  musical  ‘‘grinding  songs”  which  they 
sing  in  time  with  the  motion  of  their  arms. 

They  constructed  a furnace  for  baking  bread  by  simply  setting  up  two  slabs 
against  the  wall,  about  15  inches  apart,  and  placing  across  J^hese  as  a top  an- 
other slab.  This  one  was  of  the  same  hard  stone  as  the  metates  and  rollers, 
its  upper  surface  upon  which  the  bread  pastes  are  spread  being  perfectly 
smooth. 

Their  piki.  or  wafer  bread,  is  different  from  any  bread  we  know.  First  they 
mix  flour  and  water,  making  a bowl  of  their  paste. 

Meanwhile  a fire  has  been  built  under  the  head  slab,  and  when  the  stone  is 
well  heated  the  woman  dips  up  a handful  of  the  paste  and  throws  it  with  a 
quick  motion  upon  the  slab,  and  before  it  has  a chance  to  dry  spreads  and 
smooths  it  over  the  stone  until  it  is  even  thinner  than  writing  paper.  Then 
she  quickly  folds  it  up  as  she  would  a sheet  of  paper,  until  it  looks  very  much 
like  a small  newspaper  in  the  wrapper.  This  is  the  piki  bread.  That  from 
white  corn  is  white,  some  from  pink  corn  is  pink,  some  is  blue,  some  yellow, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  colors,  excepting  green.  It  is  stored 
away  in  a cool  place  and  ear,en  either  dry,  like  wafers,  or  dipped  into  water  or 
soup. 

From  coarse  meal  they  make  a boiled  bread,  patting  it  into  small  oblong- 
cakes,  which  they  wrap  up  in  corn  husks  or  the  green  blades;  they  bind  the 
cakes  in  place  with  strings  of  yucca  fiber.  They  are  then  put  in  a pot  to  boil. 
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below  another,  then  are  liung  upon  the  wall  until  needed.  The  Cherokees 
and  other  southern  tribes  make  bread  in  this  way  and  wrap  it  up  in  corn 
blades,  but  not  in  the  artistic  fashion  of  the  Moquis. 

The  Moquis  also  bake  the  same  dough  in  cakes  like  our  pancakes;  others 
made  of  blue  flour  look  like  our  buckwheat  cakes. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  seeds  are  ground  up  and  mixed  with 
flour,  so  that  a dinner  of  breads  alone  furnishes  ample  variety  to  a hungry 
man.  Sunflower,  watermelon,  squash  and  muskmelon  seeds  are  among  those 
ground  up  with  flour. 

Chile  and  peaches  are  mixed  in  breads,  the  latter  making  a very  sweet  pink 
bread,  while  the  chile  gives  a crisp,  peppery  flavor. 

Grass  seeds  of  various  kinds  and  seedy  berries  are  used  in  the  same  way. 

Blood  is  mixed  with  flour  to  make  a dark  brownish  bread,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  German  blood  pudding. 

Even  ashes  is  sometimes  added,  or  a tine  grayish  alkaline  earth,  to  give  the 
bread  a saltish  taste. 

Besides  the  flour  made  from  the  ordinary  ripened  corn,  they  have  flour  from 
corn  steamed  in  holes  in  the  ground  under  a covering  of  earth;  also  flour  from 
corn  grated  oft  the  cob  while  still  in  the  milky  stage. 

In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  way  in  which  corn  can  be  prepared  without  the 
use  of  stoves  that  has  not  been  known  and  practiced  by  these  Indians  for  cen- 
turies.— From  k,The  Republic,"  St.  Louis,  Mo..  May  21.  1893. 


Man  in  South  America. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  that  offers  a more  curious  subject  of  specula- 
tion as  to  its  future  than  the  continent  of  South  America,  as  was  well  set 
forth  in  an  address  before  the  American  Geographical  Society,  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard. 

That  the  Amazon  river  system  alone  drains  a basin  of  fertile  land,  basking 
under  a climate  of  perpetual  summer,  greater  in  area  than  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, is  an  astounding  fact  in  itself.  This  vast  territory  is  practically  unin- 
habited. Its  aboriginal  population  is  disappearing,  or  has  disappeared,  and 
the  whites  who  in  sparce  number  take  their  place,  scarcely  pretend  to  come 
with  the  expectation  of  remaining.  There  are  tracts  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
France,  of  which  we  know  less  than  of  any  equal  area  on  the  globe.  Tribes  of 
men  are  living  there  who  are  yet  absolutely  in  the  Stone  Age,  and  who,  even  jj 
by  barter  or  distant  rumor,  never  heard  of  the  European  race  or  the  use  of  1 
metals. 

The  question  up  to  which  Mr.  Hubbard  leads  his  reader  is  second  in  import-  I 
ance  to  none  in  anthropology— that  of  acclimation.  It  is  possible  for  the  1 
white  race,  when  it  shall  be  endowed  with  all  the  resources  of  art  and  science  I 
which  it  is  soon  to  have  in  its  grasp,  successfully  to  tight  against  the  terrible  | 
odds  of  a tropical  climate?  He  quotes  in  his  favor  the  words  of  the  historian,  j 
Buckle,  and  the  naturalist.  Bates;  he  might  have  added  others  of  weight:  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  most  of  the  medical  observers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  vast  inquiry,  lean  to  the  opinion  that  never  will  the  white 
race  flourish  under  tropical  skies.— D.  G.  Br inton.  M.  D.,  in  Science. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY.  - A SUGGES- 
TION. 


Those  devoting  attention  to  the  archaeology  of  the  Bible  lands  and  classic 
regions  have  wisely  taken  history  as  their  basis  or  guide.  The  students  of 
European  archaeology  have,  as  a general  rule,  made  the  four  ages,  paleolithic, 
neolithic,  bronze  and  iron  the  basis  of  their  system.  As  America  has  no  an- 
cient history  and  the  four  ages  are  manifestly  inapplicable  here,  its  archaeol- 
ogy if  ever  reduced  to  a system  must  have  some  other  basis  than  either  of 
those  mentioned.  What  is  it*  to'  be?  Contrary  to  my  expectation  when  I 
commenced  the  study  of  our  antiquities,  I am  now  convinced  that  it  must 
and  will  be  Language.  It  is  to  the  linguist  the  archaeologist  must  look  for 
help  to  carry  him  back  to  the  more  remote  ages,  and  to  sweep  away  from  the 
field  of  investigation  the  numerous  theories  that  hedge  his  way  and  retard 
his  progress. 

One  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  method  by  which  linguists  can  aid 
the  students  of  American  archasology.  For  this  purpose  I select  the  Mayas. 
It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that  the  ancient  works  of  Yucatan  and  oth- 
er parts  of  Central  America  occupied  by  members  of  this  family  are  attribut- 
able mainly  to  the  people  of  this  stock.  Dr.  Brinton  remarks  “We  cannot 
identify  the  builders  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Palenque  in  Tabasco  and  Copan  in 
Honduras  with  the  ancestors  of  any  known  tribe,  but  the  archaeological  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  whoever  they  were,  they  belonged  to  this  stock,  and 
spoke  one  of  its  dialects”.  (American  Race.) 

This  determines  beyond  question  that  at  least  some  members  of  the  stock 
had  reached  this  southern  section  at  the  time  the  most  ancient  of  these  struc- 
tures was  erected.  The  age  of  the  rums  is  a question  to  be  determined  by  the 
* archmologist,  but  the  length  of  time  the  Mayas  have  occupied  this  region  or 
rather  the  minimum  length  of  that  occupancy  must  be  determined  chiefly  by 
the  linguist.  Referring  again  to  the  work  quoted,  we  find  that  this  linguis- 
tic family  embraced  some  twenty  tribes  located  at  various  points  between  the 
Rio  Panuco  in  Mexico  and  central  Guatemala. 

Did  this  differentiation  into  tribes  speaking  different  dialects  take  place 
substantially  in  the  bounds  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, or  did  it  take  place  oul  side  of  this  area?  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a number  of  tribes  which  had  become  separated  from  the  parent  stem  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  speak  a different  language,  should  all  emigrate  say  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  the  banks  of  the  Columbian  river  to  the  same  general  sec- 
tion? Offshoots  have  no  doubt  wandered  far  away  from  the  primal  home  of 
the  stock  as  the  Navajos  and  Apaches  from  their  Athabascan  home,  but  shall 
we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  extremes  to  find  the  region  of  differentiation? 
Of  course  I speak  in  general  terms  without  reference  to  the  process  of  differ- 
entiation. 

If  it  be  conceded  by  linguists  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  division  of 
the  Maya  stock  into  tribes  took  place  chiefly  in  the  region  where  these  tribes 
were  first  found,  then  the  minimum  length  of  occupancy  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican region  must  embrace  a sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  formation  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  stock,  or  at  least  of  the  major  portion  of  them 
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Wliat  length  of  time  must  be  allowed  for  this  process  is  a question  which 
must  be  left  to  linguists  to  decide.  That  it  will  reach  far  back  into  the  past 
will  be  conceded. 

Apply  this  rule  to  the  various  sections  of  North  America  where  the  condi- 
tions are  similar  and  such  questions  as  “Who  built  the  Mounds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley?”  “To  whom  are  we  to  attribute  the  Cliff  dwelling?”  will  at  once 
be  answered.  There  will  be  no  ground  left  for  such  theories  as  that  the  May- 
as or  Aztecs  were  the  “Mound-builders”. 

That  some  stocks,  as  perhaps  the  Siouan,  have  been  so  split  and  scattered 
as  to  leave  the  region  of  difierentiation-within  reasonable  extent-uncertain 
must  be  admitted.  There  are  also  other  exceptions,  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  allude  to  them,  as  this  brief  article  is  intended  only  as  a suggestion  to 
linguists  that  it  is  posssible  they  can  assist  in  solving  some  of  the  knotty 
questions  with  which  American  archaeologists  have  to  deal. 

Cyrus  Thomas. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  OAXACA. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  established  an  Arch- 
aeological Museum,  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  the  very  competent  and  enthus- 
iastic scientist,  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  of  Michoacan,  who  had  already  won  for 
himself  a wide  reputation  as  curator  of  the  Museum  at  Morelia.  Through 
some  unfortunate  political  changes  the  modest  appropriations  awarded  to 
both  these  instituions  have  been  diverted  into  other  channels.  This  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  regret  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Mexico  and  the  further  investigations  into  the  numerous  re- 
mains there  found. 

The  State  of  Oaxaca  especially  has  an  archaeological  importance  which  at- 
taches a unique  value  to  the  investigation  of  its  remains.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  which  tradition  records  the  echoes,  it  was  the  home  of  Zapotecs,  and 
the  profoundest  researches  into  the  pre-Columbian  origin  of  the  Aztec  and 
Mexican  civilization  point,  not  to  the  fabulous  “Empire  of  the  Toltecs,”  but 
to  these  Zapotecs  as  the  tribe  which  first  spread  abroad  the  light  of  a higher 
culture,  wTho  invented  the  famous  sacred  calendar,  so  long  the  subject  of  as- 
tonishment to  the  learned,  and  wTho  constructed  edifices  of  brick  and  stone 
whose  massive  walls,  strange  ornamentation  and  remarkable  architectural  de- 
tails, place  them  among  the  most  impressive  of  any  on  the  continent. 

One  of  these  was  described,  not  for  the  first  time,  but  with  considerable 
care,  by  the  engineer  Aureliano  Estrada,  in  the  Memorias  de  la  Sociedad  Sci- 
entifica  Antonio  Alzate,  of  Mexico,  last  year.  It  is  a mass  of  buildings  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  ‘the  Cerro  de  Quiengola,  a mountain  some  2,500  feet  in 
height  in  the  District  of  Tehuantepec.  It  presents  thick  walls  of  stone  and 
burnt  brick,  circular  and  square  towers,  truncated  pyramids  and  all  the  proofs 
of  an  extensive  population. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  and  numerous  other  remains  in  this 
state  will  be  protected  from  destruction  and  thoroughly  examined  to  the  ben- 
efit of  science. 


EDITORIAL. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Disbanded. 

The  American  Archa3ological  Asso- 
ciation, formed  several  years  ago  by 
persons  interested  in  the  remains  of 
aboriginal  man  and  who  wished  to 
draw  into  this  body  collectors  who 
were  really  uneducated  in  the  science 
of  archaeology,  has  for  lack  of  interest 
been  compelled  to  disband.  Since  its 
formation  no  meeting  has  been  held. 
Its  members  lived  too  far  apart. 
Many  of  them,  I am  certain,  could  not 
afford  the  expense  incurred  in  going 
to  the  point  indicated  for  a meeting. 
The  majority  of  collectors,  the  writer 
believes,  are  not  plentifully  endowed 
with  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  what 
little  they  have  to  spare  they  spend  for 
good  objects  of  aboriginal  art,  for 
which  they  cannot  be  blamed. 

Allow  the  writer  now  to  suggest  to 
those  who  were  members  of  the  dis- 
banded organization  and  are  not  sub- 
scribers to  our  little  journal,  “The 
Archaeologist,  ” to  at  once  subscribe 
for  it.  It  will  be  a good  investment. 


Dealers  in  Archaeological 
Frauds. 

There  is  living  at  Jonca,  Missouri,  a 
dealer  in  relics  who  is  a rank  fraud. 
II  is  name  is  D.  Levering.  He  imposes 
upon  unwary  collectors  pipes  and 
beads  made  of  clay  either  by  him 
or  by  a confederater.  He  recently 
sent  to  a collector  in  Michigan  a clay 
pipe  which  he  claimed  was  taken  from 
a grave  near  his  home.  It  is  a glaring 
counterfeit.  He  was  charged  some 
time  ago  with  doing  a questionable 
business,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all 
dealers  of  this  class,  pleaded  ignorance 
and  promised  in  the  future  to  be  more 
careful.  He  has  returned  to  his  old 
tricks  and  it  is  necessary  to  expose 
him. 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  the 
editor  to  write  that  in  Flag  Pond,  Vir- 
ginia, lives  G.  W.  Robinette,  who  also 
has  again  been  caught  dealing  in  bog- 
us relics.  This  is  the  individual  who 
was  charged  several  years  ago  with 
selling  Indian  relics,  pipes,  etc.,  which 
were  proven  to  be  frauds.  The  editor 
then  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
imputation  was  brought  through  a 
spirit  of  malice  and  that  Mr.  Robi- 
nette allowed  the  counterfeits  to  pass 
through  liis  hands  because  he  was  ig- 
norant of  their  nature,  and  he  defend- 
ed him  from  what  he  thought  to  be  an 
unjust  accusation.  A short  time  ago 
came  into  our  hands  two  prouounced 
frauds  sent  out  by  Robinette,  which 
he  claimed  to  have  picked  up  from  the 
surface  not  far  away  from  his  home. 
If  he  picked  them  up  from  the  ground 
he  or  a confederate  were  the  makers. 
We  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  at  Flag  Pond,  Virginia,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  a number  of  people 
making  and  selling  questionable  ob- 
jects which  they  claim  were  made  by 
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prehistoric  people  and  that  they  have 
assistants  throughout  the  whole  Unit- 
ed States  like  Levering.^  who  dispose 
of  them. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  will  buy 
relics  should  hesitate  to  add  to  their 
cabinets  any  purporting  to  come  from 
Virginia  or  Jonca,  Missouri.  Nor 
should  they  invest  money  in  a relic 
coming  from  other  states  or  countries 
unless  certain  they  are  true  objects  of 
prehistoric  art.  Only  a few  days  ago 
was  made  this  statement  by  an  emi- 
nent archaeologist  living  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  “In  the  investigation  of 

aboriginal  antiquities  in  this  country, 
science  has  had  to  contend  against  all 
sorts  of  cheats.”  Frauds  in  Indian  rel- 
ics are  without  number.  Most  com- 
mon are  the  stone  arrowheads,  spear 
points,  axes,  etc.,  which  people  in  the 
Ohio  valley  make  a regular  business 
of  manufacturing  and  selling  to  pri- 
vate collectors  and  colleges  all  over 
the  country.  Such  objects  are  made 
by  hand.  The  white  man  is  more  in- 
dustrious than  the  savage,  and  using 
the  same  methods  as  were  employed 
by  the  latter,  can  turn  them  out  ever 
so  much  faster.  There  is  but  one  way 
to  stop  this  nefarious  business.  Do 
not  buy  relics  unless  from  dealers  hav- 
ing a reputation  for  square  and  honor- 
able dealing.  Insist  that  a true  histo- 
ry of  each  object  accompany  it,  and 
before  buying  allow  an  archasological 
expert  to  examine  it.  Then  will  the 
collector  be  certain  that  he  is  not  be- 
ing imposed  upon  and  his  cabinet  will 
be  devoid  of  spurious  objects. 

A.  F.  B. 


Col.  C.  C.  Jones. 

It  pains  us  to  record  the  death  of 
Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  a noted  and  let- 
tered archaeologist,  which  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the 
morning  of  July  19,  of  Bright’s  disease. 
Col.  Jones  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  research  into  the  antiquities  of  the 


southern  Indians.  The  result  was  a 
valuable  and  learned  work  covering 
548  pages,  entitled  “Antiquities  of  the 
southern  Indians,  particularly  of  the 
Georgia  Tribes.”  This  title  was  not 
meant  to  embrace  alone  the  Indians 
once  living  in  the  present  limits  of 
Georgia,  but  those  of  the  territory 
granted  by  the  British  crown  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
This  grant  embraced  parts  of  many  of 
the  Southern  States. 

He  was  a voluminous  wrriter  and  be- 
sides the  valuable  production  just 
mentioned  wrote:  “History  of  Geor- 

gia;” Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  March 
Through  Georgia;”  “Siege  of  Savannah 
in  1779^”  “Monumental  Remains  of 
Georgia;”  “Life,  Labors,  and  Neglect- 
ed Grave  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde;” 
and  many  shorter  papers  on  historical 
and  scientific  subjects. 

Col.  Jones  was  born  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  October  28,  1831,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1852,  and  from  the 
law  school  at  Harvard  University 
three  years  later.  He  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  and  served  during  the, 
war  as  colonel  of  artillery.  He  lived 
in  New  York  city  from  1866  to  1876, 
where  he  practiced  law  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  he  wrote  “An-i 
tiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ancient  Indian  Relics  in  West 
Virginia. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

These  are  principally  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  On  histor- 
ic Blennerhassett  Island,  has  been 
found  a great  many  good  specimens: 
such  as  pipes,  pottery,  grooved  axes, , 
large  spear  heads,  copper  implements, 
beads,  etc.  My  collection  contains  a, 
great  many  specimens  that  were  found 
on  the  surface  of  this  Island.  There 
is  an  Indian  burial  ground  two  miles 
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north  of  Parkersburg,  on  the  Ohio 
river  shore.  Thousands  of  war  imple- 
ments have  been  found  there;  some  of 
them  very  fine.  A few  months  ago, 
with  a companion,  I excavated  three 
Indian  skeletons.  On  each  was  found 
a large  boulder.  Two  of  them  were 
found  in  a sitting  posture,  with  their 
hands  folded  over  their  knees.  The 
other  one  was  lying  face  down.  Their 
teeth  were  sound,  and  they  were  all  in 
a good  state  of  preservation.  Around 
their  necks  and  wrists  we  found  700 
shell  beads,  250  bone  beads  all  sizes,  20 
beads  made  of  bear  teeth,  a few  darts, 
etc.  Wofford  Brown. 


NOTES. 

M.  Berthollet  recently  read  a paper 
before  the  French  Academy  of  Scienc- 
es on  the  archaeological  question, 
whether  there  was  an  age  of  copper 
prior  to  the  age  of  bronze.  Pieces  of 
copper  have  been  unearthed  by  M.  de 
Sarzec  in  Mesopotamia  which  are  ap- 
parently older  than  any  found  in  Ba- 
bylon. Copper  is  easily  reduced  from 
its  ores  by  carbon,  but  bronze  requires 
the  addition  of  tin,  a comparatively 
rare  metal,  as  it  is  chiefly  found  in 

Malacca  and  Cornwall. 

* 

* * 

Rich  Archaeological  Treasures 
U nearthed. 

City  of  Mexico,  July  8. 

A few  days  ago  a goat  herder  was 
found  trying  to  sell  a silver  cup  of 
singular  but  beautiful  workmanship, 
to  which  was  attached  the  remnants 
of  a chain  of  the  same  metal.  This 
cup  having  the  appearance  of  a censer, 
the  man  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
stolen  it  from  some  church,  but  on  be- 
ing arrested  and  questioned  at  last 
confessed  that  one  of  of  his  goats  fell 
in  a hole  near  the  ruins  of  Teotiliua- 
can,  a few  miles  from  this  city,  and 
while  digging  out  the  animal,  which 


in  its  struggles  to  escape  had  brought 
a heap  of  rocks  and  earth  about  it,  he 
had, seen  the  end  of  the  chain  and 
drawn  out  the  cup. 

This  story  sounding  improbable,  the 
fellow  was  sentenced  to  prison,  but 
Professor  Leroy  Duncan,  an  American 
archaeologist  making  a prolonged  stay 
in  the  country  in  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence, begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
cup.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  of  ancient  date,  and  using  his  in- 
fluence with  the  authorities  for  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoner,  then  pre- 
vailed on  the  latter  to  show  him  the 
spot  where  he  found  the  relic. 

RICH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  TREASURES. 

These  ruins  at  Teotihuacan  are 
known  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
great  Toltec  monarch,  Nezahuacoyoti, 
who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time 
as  to  declare  his  faith  in  one  Supreme 
King,  and  here  established  a temple 
dedicated  to  “‘The  Unknown  God,  the 
Cause  of  Causes.”  To  this  God  were 
made  no  human  sacrifices,  the  offer- 
ings being  limited  to  flowers  and 
sweet-scented  gums.  Under  the  law 
in  this  country  all  ruins  are  to  be  left 
unmolested,  except  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government,  so  Professor  Duncan 
was  only  permitted  to  excavate  the 
hole  still  further  into  which  the  goat 
had  fallen.  He  was  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a heap  of  human  bones, 
the  skulls  of  which  he  unhesitatingly 
prouounces  Toltec  in  shape.  The  rest 
of  the  chain  was  also  found,  with  a sil- 
ver mallet,  which  was  undoubtedly 
employed  to  strike  the  gong  of  sonor- 
ous metal  which  called  the  worship- 
pers to  prayers  at  regular  seasons,  and 
which,  we  are  told  by  the  manuscript 
of  Ixtilxochitl,  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  temple  tower.  Professor  Dun- 
can gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the 
government  would  Consent  to  the  ex- 
cavation of  these  ruins  many  treas- 
ures of  archaeology  would  be  discover- 
ed.—Philadelphia  Times. 
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Mrs  H.  M.  Kunzie,  of  Seattle, 

Wash!,  has,  during  a tong resitoce  on 

the  spot,  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umatilla  Biver,  Oregon,  the  'ey 
stone  gods,  Tohil,  AviUx and Haca 
vitz,  of  the  Quiches,  or  at  east  exac 
images  of  those  found  in  t 
reo-ion  of  Gautemala.  khe  lias 
gathered  at  the  same  spot  a ; mag"  £ 
cent  collection  of  Mexican  stone  relics, 
including  obsidian  knives, n k ’ 
calendar-stone,  bronze  sword 
etc  in  short,  a thoroughly  character 
■ wto  collection  of  Mexican  antiTumes 
-rare,  complete,  and  Priceless.--Jud0e 
Wickersham  in  “Proceeding  of  Ta 
coma,  Wash.,  Academy  of  Soienc  . 


Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer  writes  to  the  edit- 


or under  date  of  June  -■  • „ tll. 

“X  have  just  found— June  - 
er  small  argillite  quarry  on  ' eft  hm nk 

of  Neshaminy  creek,  three  garters  of 

a mile  above  the  mouth  of  M.U  or 
ha  ska  creek,  under,  the  cliffs  of  meta 

“hosed-’slate  overhanging  the 

"'W^of'  argillite  lying  in  place 
have  been  picked  as  at  Point  peasant 
to  split  With  the  gram,  and  chippeu 
Into  the  now  familiar  leaf-shaped  pat- 

t6A  layer  of  refuse  and  -turtle  backs’ 

abtut  three  hundred  yards  long,  has 

wMe'twehty-fl^e  miles  from  Trenton; 
here  we  are  but  fifteen. 


Fossilized  Human  Remains  m 
South  America. 

The  critical  scrutiny  of  the  evidence 

°f  Pth^“ci“uSe?tonXabU 
Wh.l0  tmn  ts  Perhaps  been  pushed 

attention, ^as  Pe  P ^ QWo  fleW. 

^^conceivable  explanation 


where  found.  cnrae 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Ame  * i 

interesting  facts  are  communicatod  by 

Mr.  Both,  of  Buenos  Ayres, 

S0r  Kollman,  and  published  by  hma 
the  Mittheilungen  an* dem  Anato  ^ 
schen  Institur,  a *•  u of 

i 

Iseem  to  har^contemph^^  ttoe^may  ' 
havTfound  the  carapace,  and  withit  ) 

piously  ^e^VaILrtsmhowever,  that 

XXoringT Burmeister,  Ameghino,  Mo-  « 
Softer  leading  geologists  of  i 
the  Argentine  Eepublic,  have  I 

knowledgged  the  contemporan.ty  of 

Tor^r—  of  instances 
in  the  same,  both  he  and  o^  tove 

found  numerous  pieces  of 

artificial  shell  reap,  kmansWp. 

silex  points  of  human  for 

He  insists  that  there  is -m  d 

doubt  that  whenever  the  so  ca 

“Pampeano  Intermediar  ■ 

ited,  man  was  note, 

time,  if  1 bering  i»  ° in  pliocene 

in  Science,  April  14).  was 

(tertiary)  hays-  tWs  into 

• + immnn  remains  in 

cient  human  . mpvican  races 

prove  that  the  various  America 
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inhibited  their  continent  quite  as 
1 in  time  as  did  those  of  Europe 

Cnd°Asia,  their  respective  localities;’’ 
which  expression  leads1 to  the  ^nfer- 

“teT  crUle  of  «ie  species  outside 
■these  three  continents.-  i>r.  • • 

r.rinton,  in  Science. 


is  it  a Paleolith? 

A stone  axe  has  just  been  £ounc  m 
a field  about  eight  miles  northeast  o 
this  place,  which  very  nearly  pro_\  es, 
it  not  quite  so,  that  man  existed  dur- 
ng  or  prior  to,  the  glacial  period  m 
Worth  America.  It  was  found  ^ A^ 

A Newlin,  on  the  summit-level  in 
county.  »\01|s  six 

ah^sevmi-tenth^lnches  long,  two  and 
three-fourths  inches  wide  on  the  blade, 
four  and  three-tenths  inches  wide  at 
the  groove  (or  eye  of  our  s e £ . ’ 

three  and  one-half  inches  wide  at  the 
‘•back,”  or  ‘’poll,”  and  is  one  and  six- 
tenths  inches  thick,  and,  I »"> in- 
dent, was,  when  first  made,  nearly  two 

inches  thick.  ■ , 

One  side  is  ground  flat,  and  by  glac 

ial  action,  without  any  doubt.  y 
that  grind  tbe  groove  was  planed  al- 
most out  on  that  side,  and  has  been 
re-cut  or  filed  out  by  some  Indian  long 
■ ages  after  the  Indian  who  first  f-sh- 
■ioned  the  axe.  The  stations  run 
from  edge  to  poll,  and  the  axe  was 
moving  edge  forward,  as  the  striations 
indicate,  for  they  are  deeper  cut  to- 
ward the  edge,  and  weaker,  become 
shallower  and  less  distinct,  toward  tlm 

The  opposite  or  convex,  side  of  the 
axe  has  been  striated  just  enough  to 
produce  a distinct  plane,  which  in- 
clines to  (or  from)  the  flat  side  about 
eleven  degrees. 

The  poll,  the  ends  (as  timber  m 
call  that  part  of  toe  axe  nearest  to 
and  farthest  from  the  hand  when  us- 
ing), the  present  convex  side,  and  the 


grooves  around  the  ends  show  the  old- 
est and  deepest  weather-pits.  Then 
the  glaciated,  flat  sides  show  the  next 
oldest  weathering.  Next,  the  newly- 
deepened  groove  on  the  flat  side,  and, 
also,  a little  deepening  of  the  groove 
on  the  convex  side,  where  the  grind- 
ing had  made  the  groove  somewhat 
shallow,  show  the  next  oldest  weath- 
ering; and,  at  last,  the  smooth,  whet- 
ted edge  shows  very  little  weather 

This  axe  was  found  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  glacial  drift  on  the 

Wabash  River.  1 have  found  eleven 

places  in  the  county  where  the  rock, 
in  place,  is  strongly  and  clearly  glaci- 
ated, and  three  places  have  been  found 

by  other  parties.  The  erratic  bowld- 
ers which  are  striated  on  one  to  five 
sides  are  countless  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  not  marked),  and  I have  examin- 
ed them  and  studied  them  a great 
deal  and  think  I am  not  a bad  judge 
of  their  comparative  exposures  and  de- 
compositions. As  a result  of  my  ex- 
perience and  judgement,  I am  strong- 
ly inclined  to  believe  that  this  axe  was 
made  before,  or  during  the  glacier.. 
That  it  was  lost,  or  in  some  way  fell 
into  the  sweep  of  the  glacier  and  was 
ground  flat  on  one  side  and  striated  a 
Tittle  on  the  other.  That,  after  the 
glacier  had  receded,  it  was  found,  re- 
paired, sharpened,  and  used  till  the 

SSrSS? that 

experienced 

[sSen^VoFxx^p.  346,  June 23, 1893.] 


Man-Eating  Indians. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman,  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Ethnology,  writes;  Since  the 
subject  of  the  “Origin  of  American 
Rices”  has  been  studied  by  various 
intimiarians,  some  curious  facts  have 
come  to  light,  which  are  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  aborigines.  I he  nome 
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Red  Man,  as  he  exists  today,  is  not  the 
type  of  humanity  he  is  generally  rep- 
resented to  be  by  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  wrongs  and 
irregularities  so  frequently  reported. 
Their  natural  instincts  are  unrefined 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  cruelty 
is.  and  ever  has  been,  one  of  their 
most  prominent  characteristics. 

We  have  but  to  go  back  a short  his- 
torical period  when  the  tribe,  compos- 
ing the  Six  Nations,  were  cannibals. 
Nevertheless,  such  is  the  case.  Of  all 
the  American  tribes,  those  inhabitat- 
ing  the  Carribean  Islands  were  the 
most  cruel  and  ferocious.  Their  cap- 
tives were  nearly  all  tortured  to  death 
before  being  prepared  for  the  ‘‘royal” 
repast.  The  early  Spanish  explorers 
have  handed  down  facts  ad  infinitum, 
treating  upon  these  customs,  and  no 
doubt  many  a missionary,  Jesuit,  or 
Franciscan  monk  was  broiled  and  tick- 
led the  palates  of  the  cruel  wretches. 

The  pre-historic  races  of  Florida— 
the  builders  of  the  numerous  shell- 
heaps — are  shown  to  have  been  canni- 
bals; and  later,  I believe  the  last  in- 
stance of  man-eating  occurred  among 
the  Six  Nations,  of  which  our  Dela- 
wares (Lenni  Lenape)  were  sub-tribe. 

The  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  who 
penetrated  the  interior  of  Ohio  in  1743 
(?)  and  whose  residence  among  them 
was  of  forty  years  duration,  has  given 
us  many  facts  regarding  the  early  his- 
tory of  these  tribes. 

In  a communication  to  the  Histori- 
cal and  Literary  Committee  of  the 
American  Philosophical  society  (bound 
MSS.  1821)  he  quotes  from  the  Rev.  C. 
Pyrlaeus's  MS.  p.  235,  as  follows:  “The 
Five  Nations  formerly  did  eat  human 
flesh  they  at  one  time  did  eat  up  a 
whole  body  of  the  French  King’s  sub- 
jects. (Troops)  they  say  ‘Eto  nioclit 
ochguari,’  which  is:  Human  flesh 

tastes  like  bear's  meat.— They  say  the 
hands  are  not  good  eating,  they  are 
jozgards;  (bitter)”  The  Five  Nations 
afterwards  received  the  Tuscaroras. 
which  made  the  sixth  tribe,  after 
which  they  were  called  the  Six  Na- 
tions. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  3i  wcrds,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

Want  and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
35  words  or  less,  will  be  inserted  in  this  depart- 
ment for  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 


ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
toA.C.  Uruhlke,  V\ aterloo,  Ind. 


Indian  Relics  for  a good  guitar  or 
mandolin.  Wifford  Brown,  Parkers- 
burg. W.  Ya. 

I will  exchange  12  philatelic  papers 
and  journals  (all  different),  in  good 
condition,  for  any  kind  of  good  Indian 
relics,  ancient  or  modern.  C.  E.  Trib- 
bett,  Tliorntown.  Ind. 

To  exchange:— Yols.  I.  II,  III.  IY, 
and  Y.  of  the  Microcosm,  cloth  bound, 
for  Indian  stone  or  copper  relics.  All 
letters  answered.  Write  first.  W.  F. 
Donma,  Holland,  Mich. 

War  relics  from  Gettysburg  and  xVn- 
tietam.  and  Indian  relics,  for  Indian 
relics  and  books  on  archaeology.  Want 
arrowheads  from  Louisiana  and  Color- 
ado. T.  B.  Stewart,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 

British  stone  implements:  A com- 
plete set  of  drift  and  neolithic  imple- 
ments, forty  specimens:  three  guineas. 
All  genuine,  warranted.  G.  F.  Law- 
rence. Mem.  Anth.  Inst.,  55  High  St., 
Waudsworth,  England.  11 

For  each  arrow  point  or  drill  over  3 
inches  sent  me  I will  send  in  exchange 
a piece  of  aligator  iron  ore,  a rare 
beautiful  cabinet  specimen,  valued  at 
from  25  to  50  cents  each.  Have  only 
20  pieces.  Chas.  Clickener,  Tangier, 
Ind. 

For  Exchange. — Documents  on 
Paleontology,  Geology.  Archaeology, 
Ethnology.  Artie  Regions,  Surveys, 
etc.,  for  similar  publications.  What 
have  you?  What  do  you  want?  Ad- 
dress, Book  Exchange.  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Dealers  in  second-hand  books,  please 
send  catalogues.  tf 

For  Sale  or  exchange,  for  scientific 
and  historical  books,  600  arrow  and 
spear  points,  10  stone  celts,  a pestle, 
and  3 grooved  axes;  also  other  relics. 
Write,  stating  what  you  have  for  ex- 
change, and  what  you  want  in  return. 
All  letters  answered.  L.  Y.  McWhor- 
ter, Berlin,  W.  Ya. 

Smithsonian  Reports,  parts  1 and  2 
1889  and  1881;  odd  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian,  minerals,  scrapers, 
knives,  fresh  water  and  land  shells  to 
exchange  for  Smithsonian  Reports, 
1885,  part  2,  1884  or  1880,  or  good  Ind- 
ian relics  or  minerals.  Correspond- 
ence desired  with  collectors  of  Indian 
relics.  G.  E.  Well,  Manhattan.  Ivan. 
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TRACES  OF  GLACIAL  MAN  IN  OHIO. 


Trenton  and  the  Delaware  Valley  no  longer  have  exclusive  claims  to  reput- 
ed evidences  of  glacial  man.  For  a number  of  years  reports  have  come  from 
the  West  of  finds  of  implements  in  ice-age  drift.  Miss  Babbitt  in  Minnesota, 
Cresson  in  Indiana  and  Metz  and  Mills  in  Ohio,  have  in  turn  announced  the 
discovery  of  specimens  of  these  rare  and  precious  mementos  of  antiquity.  I 
have  already,  in  papers  published  in  The  Journal  of  Geology  and  in  the 
American  Geologist,  raised  questions  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
finds  in  Trenton  and  at  Little  Falls,  Minn.  A brief  study  of  the  Ohio  finds 
may  now  be  undertaken  with  a view  of  presenting  and  weighing  such  doubts 
as  may  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by 
them.  I have  endeavored  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  keep  well  within 
the  bounds  of  legitimate  criticism,  desiring  to  allow  all  that  can  be  justly 
claimed  for  the  evidence  presented  in  support  of  the  theory  of  a glacial  paleo- 
lithic man  in  America.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  however,  I have  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  evidence  to  be  considered  has 
been  collected  and  presented  by  advocates  of  the  paleolithic  theory  who  have 
welcomed  finds  without  critical  scrutiny,  and  have  reached  and  presented 
conclusions  as  much  because  they  were  in  the  line  of  the  expected  and  desir- 
ed, as  because  they  were  actually  susceptible  of  demonstration.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  theory  have  naturally  taken  every  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  evidence  collected  as  viewed  from  their  own  standpoint. 
To  insure  correct  final  judgment  it  is  necessary  that  other  points  of  view  be 
taken  and  that  the  evidence  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test.  I shall  con- 
fine myself  to  fields  in  which  I have  made  personal  and  most  careful  observa- 
tions. I do  not  desire  to  secure  the  acceptance  as  final  of  any  particular  view 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  early  man  in  America.  I am  not  introducing 
or  advocating  a theory  but  attempting  to  insure  the  non-acceptance  of  any 
theory,  howsoever  plausible,  that  is  not  supported  by  conclusive  proofs.  Oth- 
ers have  undertaken  to  show  how  much  proof  Ohio  has  furnished  in  support 
of  ci  particular  hypothesis;  they  cannot  now  object  to  my  attempting  to  show 
how  insignificant  this  proof  really  is. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Washington,  in  1891,  much  attention  was  paid  to  glacial  geology, 
and  one  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  Leverett,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  treated  of  the 
gravels  of  Loveland,  ().,  and  of  the  finds  of  implements  in  them  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Metz.  Mr.  Leverett  was  then  about  to  return  to  Ohio  and  I resolved  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  Little  Miami  Valley  with  a view  of  making  a brief  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  gravels  and  their  contents.  A week  later  Dr.  Metz 
joined  us  at  Loveland,  and  we  proceeded  at  once  to  the  great  gravel  pits  just 
west  of  the  village. 

After  three  visits,  and  the  most  careful  but  entirely  fruitless  search  for  rel- 


Plate  illustrating  the  Newpomerstown  “ paleolith " copied  with  all  possible  care  from  the  cut  in 
' Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,”  and  four  ordinary  rejects  of  the  blade-maker,  the  latter  obtained  in 
three  cases  from  modern  flint  shops  in  the  same  region,  and  in  the  fourth  case  directly  traceable  to 
the  same  shops.  The  separation  of  the  “ implement ” of  glacial  age  and  paleolithic  typejrom  the 
modern  rejects  is  left  to  the  reader.  Three-fourths  actual  size;  the  profiles  on  a still  smaller  scale. 
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ics  of  art  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  gravel  walls,  I found  myself  wondering 
whether  there  had  not  been  some  mistake,  whether  the  objects  found  were 
really  tools,  or  whether  the  collector  had  not  mistaken  materials  descended 
from  the  surface  deposits  for  gravel  in  place.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
statements  of  collectors  in  such  cases,  correct  or  incorrect,  cannot  readily  be 
subjected  to  competent  tests  of  verity;  we  must  be  content  with  hedging 
them  about  with  all  available  restrictions  in  the  way  of  negative  evidence. 

Having,  during  the  first  visit,  examined  the  site  at  some  length,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  Dr.  Metz,  in  Madisonville,  and  were  shown  two  objects 
obtained  from  the  pit  at  a depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  smaller  of  these,  a dark  liattish  piece  of  chert y,  slightly  water- 
worn  stone,  was  rudely  flaken  along  one  edge,  but  the  evidence  of  design  was 
not  at  all  convincing,  and  it  seems  useless  to  place  the  specimen  in  evidence. 
The  other  object  was  apparently  a work  of  art,  exhibiting  decided  indications 
of  design.  It  was  found  in  the  main  gravel  pit  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  surface,  by  Dr.  Metz,  who  expresses  his  full  belief  that  it  was  in  place  in 
the  gravels  when  found.  A third  slightly  flaked  stone  from  the  same  locality 
and  position  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge.  On 
examining  this  specimen  at  a subsequent  date  I found  that  it  has  no  features 
that  can  with  certainty  be  described  as  artificial. 

It  is  not  from  a desire  to  discredit  the  observations  of  Dr.  Metz,  who  is  a 
most  reputable  and  more  than  usually  capable  observer,  that  I raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  verity  of  these  finds,  It  is  essential,  in  a case  where  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  finding  of  a single  specimen,  that  every  observation  relating  to 
it  should  be  placed  upon  record  in  such  a way  that,  in  the  future,  judgments 
as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  may  not  be  based  entirely  upon  the  testimony 
of  a single  observer  whose  acquirements  may  be  restricted  or  whose  precon- 
ceived notions  may  give  a very  marked  bias  to  his  observations  ond  deduc- 
tions. 

Referring  to  the  Loveland  site,  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place  that 
it  seems  improbable  that  man  would  have  occupied  an  area  overrun  by  tor- 
rents capable  of  transporting,  and  transporting  almost  exclusively,  the  coarse 
materials  forming  these  deposits,  and  the  chances  of  the  preservation  of  arti- 
ficial features  of  specimens  brought  by  floods  from  the  valley  above  are  ex- 
tremely slight.*  Of  course,  if  man  existed  here  during  the  glacial  period,  he 
may  have  sought  the  raw  material  for  his  rude  arts  on  the  banks  of  this 
stream  during  the  periods  of  low  water  and  may  have  thus  left  the  refuse  of 
his  shaping  operations  at  almost  any  point;  but  a single  specimen  cannot,  con- 
sidering possible  errors  of' observation,  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a conclusion. 

In  the  second  place,  I may  mention  the  fact  that  on  carefully  examining 
the  Loveland  specimen,  I found  it  partly  covered  with  dark,  well-compacted 
earth,  resembling  the  soil  of  the  surface  of  the  terrace,  rather  than  the  light- 
colored,  fine-grained  calcareous  powder  characterizing  the  matrix,  such  as 
there  is,  of  the  gravel  deposits.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  in  this  observa- 
tion. made  also  by  Mr.  Leverett,  and  still  subject  to  verification  if  the  speci- 


*The  edge  of  the  continental  ice  sheet  was,  according  to  Mr.  Leverett,  only  about  eight  miles 
distant  when  these  gravels  were  formed,  which  make  the  probability  of  finding  implements  here 
still  slighter. 
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men  has  not  yet  been  cleaned,  sufficient  ground  for  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Metz  could  have  mistaken  a surface  mass,  de- 
scended into  the  pit  from  above,  for  gravel  in  place.  Dr.  Metz,  or  any  other 
observer  not  a professional  student  of  geologic  phenomena,  especially  of  talus 
phenomena,  involving  materials  subject  to  resetting  after  degradation,  or  to 
sliding  en  masse,  could  readily  be  excused  for  making  a mistake  of  this  kind. 
It  is  vain  to  hold  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mistake  in  such  a case;  the  chanc- 
es of  error  are  really  very  great,  and  a little  slip  like  this  in  observation  would 
falsify  the  chronology  of  human  history  in  this  valley  to  the  extent  of  some 
thousands  of  years. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  terraces  of  the  Little  Miami  were  for  a long 
period  occupied  by  mound-building  tribes  whose  implements  and  refuse  of 
manufacture  are  scattered  everywhere,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  range  of 
possibility  that  such  a partially  worked  specimen  as  this  should  have  been 
left  by  them  in  the  surface  loams  on  the  site  of  this  pit  at  Loveland. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  object  itself,  a number  of  questions  may  be  raised, 
and  we  are  justified  in  making  all  possible  inquiries.  It  is  a pick-like  object, 
some  six  inches  long,  and  perhaps  two  inches  thick  toward  the  larger  end. 
The  head  is  rounded,  as  if  intended  to  fit  the  hand,  and  .there  is  even  an  ap- 
pearance, deceptive,  no  doubt,  as  will  appear  further  on,  of  abrasion  by  use. 
The  sides  are  neatly  flaked,  the  apparent  result  of  blows  by  a hammer,  many 
of  which  seem  to  have  served  only  to  batter  the  edges,  while  others  appear  to 
have  removed  a series  of  flakes  extending  along  the  shaft  from  the  head  to 
near  the  point.  The  smaller  end  of  the  object  is  worthy  of  especial  notice; 
the  point,  which  probably  was  originally  sharply  pyramidal,  has  been  remov- 
ed by  an  oblique  fracture,  leaving  a clean,  unworn  surface.  A portion  of  the 
surface  adjacent  to  the  truncated  point  has  not  been  shaped  by  flaking,  but 
retains  the  original  minutely  granular  weathered  surface,  indicating  that  the 
stone  before  flaking  or  remodeling  was  already  pointed.  The  object  was 
therefore  not  used  after  the  breaking  of  the  point,  as  the  unworn  fracture 
shows,  and  the  presence  of  the  unaltered  original  surface  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent point  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  never  was  subjected  to  use.  The  ma- 
terial appears  to  be  a fine-grained,  light-colored  limestone,  having  a conchoid- 
al  fracture.  It  is  soft  and  brittle,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  employed  in 
making  tools,  and  especially  pick-like  tools.  The  observation  leads  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  flaking  could  have  been  the  result 
of  natural  agencies,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  crushing  and  abrading  forces 
exerted  by  moving  ice,  Could  a pointed  bit  or  mass  of  brittle  limestone  have 
been  so  squeezed  between  moving  impinging  rocks  as  to  remove  these  flakes 
and  to  produce  the  battered  and  rounded  effect  seen  upon  the  edges  and  head, 
respectively,  of  this  object  without  affecting  the  point,  save  to  break  it,  and 
without  breaking  the  shaft  elsewhere?  That  natural  forces  do  occasionally 
produce  forms  resembling  those  of  art  is  well  known,  and  that  archaeologists 
have  at  times  been  rash  in  aecepting  such  as  artificial  cannot  be  denied. 

To  more  fully  inform  myself  upon  this  topic  I made  careful  examinations  of 
the  contents  of  the  moraine  from  which  portions,  at  least,  of  these  gravels  de- 
scended. I was  somewhat  surprised  with  the  results,  which  proved  so  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  that  they  may  well  be  referred  to  in  this  place.  In  a 
railroad  cut  recently  made  through  morainal  deposits  near  South  Lebanon, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Loveland,  I found  numerous  pieces  of  this  brittle 
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limestone,  varying  from  minute  bits  to  masses  a loot  or  more  in  greatest  di- 
mension, showing  traces  of  fracture  and  flaking  resembling  somewhat  closely 
those  of  the  implement  or  object  found  by  Dr.  Metz  at  Loveland.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  specimens  are  so  well  flaked  that  I would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, not  hesitate  to  call  them  artificial.  In  fact,  all  may  be  artificial, 
although  the  shapes  are  often  eccentric,  and  the  size,  in  cases,  is  greater  than 
in  any  known  flaked  tool.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  nearly  all  the  stones 
found  in  the  deposit  are  covered  with  glacial  striae,  and  some  of  the  conchoid- 
al  faces  of  the  implement-like  objects  are  scratched,  through  movements  of 
the  ice.  It  is  true  that  man  may  have  lived  or  hunted  on  or  near  the  ice,  and 
his  tools  or  the  refuse  from  their  manufacture  may  have  been  taken  «p  by  the 
ice,  passing  afterwards  into  the  moraine;  but  that  they  should  enter  the  ice 
in  numbers,  and  so  become  striated  through  its  movements,  is  highly  impro- 
bable. The  Loveland  specimen  has,  however,  a more  decidedly  artificial  char- 
acter than  any  of  these,  and  were  its  inclusion  in  the  gravels  fully  verified, 
and  were  it  not  alone  and  practically  unsupported  by  other  finds,  it  could  well 
be  accepted  as  important  evidence  of  glacial  occupation  by  a stone-flaking 
people. 

Besides  the  Loveland  finds.  Dr.  Metz  obtained  a specimen  of  rudely  flaked 
black  chert  from  a cistern  which  he  was  sinking  in  Madisonville,  O.  It  was 
found  at  the  surface  of,  or  slightly  imbedded  in,  gravel  beneath  a bed  of  silt 
eight  feet  thick.*  Dr.  Metz  is  a careful  observer,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  permitted  himself  to  be  deceived  although  all  must  admit 
the  possibility  of  such  deception.  I have  examined  the  specimen,  now  in  the 
Peabody  Museum,  and  find  it  to  be  identical  in  every  essential  feature  with 
typical  rejects  of  the  modern  blade-maker,  lacking  the  least  indication  of 
specialization.  It  is  not  safe  to  call  it  an  implement,  no  matter  what  its  age, 
and  to  present  it  as  evidence  of  paleolithic  culture  is  little  short  of  folly. 

Another  discovery,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given  on  account  of 
its  supposed  bearing  upon  the  paleolithic  question,  was  made  in  1889.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Mills,  of  Newcomerstown,  Tuscarawas  Co.,  O.,  found  a single  specimen  of 
chipped  flint  in  an  exposure  of  glacial  gravel  in  that  place.  The  specimen  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  by  whom  it  has  been  widely  exhibited 
and  published.  A cut  cut  of  it  appeared  in  his  “Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,” 
from  which  work  a brief  extract  may  be  given  in  this  place.  He  states  that 
Mr.  Mills  found  this  “finely  shaped  flint  implement  sixteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  terrace  of  glacial  gravel  which  lines  the  margin  of  the  Tuscara- 
was valley.  Mr.  Mills  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery  un- 
til meeting  with  me  some  months  later,  when  he  described  the  situation  to 
n:e,  and  soon  after  sent  the  implement  for  examination.  In  company  with 
Judge  C.  C.  Baldwin,  president  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
and  several  others,  a visit  was  made  to  Mr.  Mills,  and  we  carefully  examined 
the  gravel-pit  in  which  the  implement  occurred,  and  collected  evidence  which 
was  abundant  to  corroborate  all  his  statements.  The  implement  in  question 
is  made  from  a peculiar  flint  which  is  found  in  the  Lower  Mercer  limestone, 


*Putnam,  F.  W.  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat,  Hist.,  Yol.  XXIH,  p.  242. 

Wright.  G.  F.  Ice  Age , pp.  530-532. 

Leverett,  Frank.  Am.  Geologist.  March.  1893.  p.  187.  According  to  Mr.  Leveret, t it,  is  not  cer- 
tain that  these  silts  belong  to  the  ice  age,  and  if  not,  the  fl  id  is  no  evidence  of  glacial  man,  what- 
ever else  it  may  signify. 
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of  which  there  are  out-crops  a few  miles  distant;  and  it  resembles  in  so  many 
ways  the  typical  implements  found  by  Boucher  de  Perthes  at  Abbeville,  that, 
except  for  the  difference  in  the  material  from  which  it  is  made,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  them.  The  similarity  of  pattern  is  too  min- 
ute to  have  originated  except  from  imitation.”* 

A statement  made  by  Mr.  Mills  gives  the  following  additional  details: 

"While  examining  the  different  strata  of  the  gravel,  I found  the  specimen 
that  you  have  before  you  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  terrace.  The 
bank  was  almost  perpendicular  at  this  time,  exposing  a front  of  about  twenty 
feet.  The  small  part  of  the  bank  was  in  place  in  the  side  of  the  terrace,  un- 
til I struck  it  with  my  walking-cane,  when  a space  of  about  six  feet  in  length 
by  two  feet  in  height  tumbled  town,  exposing  to  view  the  specimen.  At  first 
I recognized  the  peculiar  shape  and  glossy  appearance  of  the  specimen,  such 
as  were  characteristic  of  paleolithic  specimens  described  to  me  by  Professor 
Edward  Orton,  while  I was  a student  at  the  Ohio  State  University. ”t 

A re-statement  embodying  additional  minor  details  and  placing  the  evi- 
dence fully  and  finally  upon  record,  an  excellent  thing  to  do,  appeared  in 
Science  for  Feb.  3,  1893. 

The  question  may  now  be  raised  as  the  value  to  be  attached  to  this  find, 
since  the  observation  is  one  upon  which  much  is  made  to  depend.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1892,  I visited  Newcomerstown  and  examined  the  site  of  the  discovery  of 
this  interesting  object,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  The  town 
is  built  along  the  margin  and  on  the  slopes  of  a glacial  terrace,  formed  about 
the  end  of  a spur  of  the  hills  which  projects  into  the  valley  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tuscarawas.  The  exposures  of  the  gravels  in  the  railway  ballast  pit 
are  excellent,  showing  them  to  be  ordinary  irregular  bedded  deposits  of  sand 
and  |ravel.  It  is  a sufficiently  promising  place  for  the  recovery  of  such  im- 
plements or  objects  as  the  gravels  may  happen  to  contain.  The  formations 
are  very  loosely  bedded,  and  it  takes  but  a short  time  after  the  desertion  of 
the  site  by  workmen,  especially  if  the  weather  is  wet,  to  cover  the  exposures 
with  talus.  Large  masses  are  liable  to  fall,  carrying  with  them  all  objects 
resting  upon  and  near  the  surface.  A collector  not  on  his  guard,  or  not  ap- 
preciating the  nature  or  significance  of  finds,  might  readily,  when  afterwards 
questioned  about  the  matter,  give  a faulty  diagnosis  of  the  conditions  of  dis- 
covery. The  case  in  hand  is  one  in  which  double  assurance  of  verity  is  called 
for,  yet  it  is  one  in  which  uncertainty  resulting  from  the  lack  of  experience 
and  possible,  I may  say  probable,  carelessness  of  the  collector  is  augmented 
by  the  treachery  of  the  gravels.  This  uncertainty  is  again  emphasized  by  the 
discovery,  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  that  this  terrace  is  probably  an  old 
Indian  village  site,  and  certainly  a shop  site  where  flint  was  flaked,  many  re- 
jects and  flakes  occurring  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  pit.  Of  course  I found 
no  duplicate  of  the  specimen  in  question,  for  duplicates  are  rar^e  aves;  but 
I saw  enough  to  convince  me  of  the  danger  of  hastily  and  unqualifiedly  mak- 
ing use  of  the  observation  made  by  Mr.  Mills,  especially  since  the  material  of 
which  this  object  is  made  occurs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  must  have  been  us- 
ed by  the  Indians  inhabiting  this  site. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  specimen  suggests,  perhaps  more  decidedly  than 


* Wright,  G.  F.  “Man  ani  the  Glacial  Period.”  p.  251. 
tReport  of  Wrs‘.ern  Reserve  Historical  Society.  Dec.  12, 1890. 
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any  other  American  so-called  gravel  implement  thus  far  collected,  a resem- 
blance to  one  of  the  well-known  European  types  of  implements.  This  is  not- 
ed by  Prof.  Wright,  and  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  a point  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. We  must,  however,  look  with  extreme  caution  upon  deductions  drawn 
from  or  depending  upon  analogies  of  form.  Close  analogies  of  form  between 
Indian  rejects  and  some  varieties  of  European  paleolithic  objects  are  too  com- 
mon to  permit  the  attachment  of  much  value  to  this  feature  of  this  or  any 
other  similar  find. 

As  to  the  surface  polish,  that  is  a common  feature  of  the  Ohio  flints,  and  I 
have  before  me  during  this  writing  a tray  of  quarry  rejects  that  have  the 
same  glazed  effect.  This  is  a characteristic  of  the  stone,  and  has  no  bearing 
upon  questions  of  age  or  use  or  culture,  and  must  be  considered  as  without 
significance  in  these  connections. 

Prof.  Wright  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  efforts  to  corrobor- 
ate the  statements  of  the  collector.  He  has  examined  and  reexamined  Mr. 
Mills,  receiving  every  assurance  of  the  verity  of  the  find,  but  after  all  he  real- 
ly secures  no  additional  assurance  and  can  receive  no  fully  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Mr.  Mills  was  not  in  error.  Prof.  Wright  has  visited  and  photo- 
graphed the  site  and  will  speedily  prepare  a plate  for  publication,*  for  just 
what  purpose,  however,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see,  since  the  nature  of  the  grav- 
els is  not  disputed,  and  a volume  of  photographs,  not  made  at  the  time,  will 
not  give  additional  weight  to  the  proofs.  A photograph  made  of  the  tree  aft- 
er the  bird  has  flown  will  not  help  in  determining  the  bird.  No  more  will 
comments  on  Mr.  Mills’  moral  character,  his  education  or  business  reputation, 
eliminate  the  danger  of  errors  of  judgement  or  observation.  The  specimen 
may  not  have  been  found  in  place  notwithstanding  all  possible  verification, 
and  it  may  be  a reject  notwithstanding  its  resemblance  to  foreign  types,  and 
Prof.  Wright  may  be  wrong  in  urging  his  conclusions  upon  the  public,  not- 
withstanding his  painstaking  efforts  to  secure  all  possible  affirmative  testi- 
mony. 

It  is  nowhere  stated  that  Mr.  Mills  actually  picked  the  specimen  out  of  the 
gravels;  it  was  probably  loose  when  he  discovered  it.  but  even  if  he  could  say 
that  it  was  fixed  in  the  gravel  mass,  the  necessity  of  questioning  the  find 
would  still  exist:  All  the  authentication  Prof.  Wright  can  possibly  secure 
will  not  enable  him  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Mills  struck  with  his  walking 
stick  a mass  of  the  gravel  in  place  at  a depth  of  sixteen  feet,  or  whether  he 
was  dealing  with  a mass  which  had  slid  with  its  inclusions  of  modern  relics 
from  the  surface  to  a depth  of  sixteen  feet.  The  object  may  have  been  in 
place,  but  can  we  afford  to  decide  momentous  questions  upon  the  evidence 
furnished  by  a single  specimen  obtained  under  the  conditions  existing  in  this 
case,  and  by  a collector  who  for  months  after  the  finding  "was  not  aware  of 
the  importance”  of  the  discovery? 

At  Warsaw,  in  Coshocton  county,  fifty  miles  west  of  Newcomerstown.  I vis- 
ited an  exposure  of  gravels  in  a railway  cutting,  the  conditions  being  almost 
identical  with  those  at  Newcomerstown.  The  terrace,  as  in  the  other  case, 
has  been  occupied  by  Indian  flint  workers,  and  being  in  the  proximity  of  ex- 
tensive flint  quarries,  there  is  much  refuse  of  manufacture.  I gathered  a 
peck  of  turtle-backs  and  rude  objects  of  paleolithic  types  from  the  level 


* Wright,  G.  F.,  Science,  Feb.  3, 1893. 
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ground  above,  and  in  the  wall  of  the  gravel  pit  found  several  pieces,  descend- 
ed from  the  surface,  that  would  be  freely  admitted  into  the  paleolithic  fami- 
ly by  its  sponsors.  Work  in  the  excavation  had  ceased  several  months  before, 
and  the  face  of  the  bluff,  nearly  thirty  feet  high  and  two  hundred  yards  long, 
was  well  veneered  more  or  less  deeply  with  talus  deposits,  through  which  in 
places  and  especially  near  the  top,  the  normal  gravels  could  be  seen.  The  re- 
distributed deposits  along  the  base  of  the  steep  slope  were  well  reset,  and 
from  these  I obtained  a number  of  flaked  flints:  several  of  which  were  firmly 
imbedded,  and  two  of  them  were  removed  from  the  gravel  with  some  difficul- 
ty and  with  the  aid  of  a pick,  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-seven  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  terrace.  The  latter  specimen  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying plate. 

In  studying  this  section  at  Warsaw  I was  led  to  realize  the  folly  of  hastily 
using  inexpert  evidence  regarding  the  finding  of  relics  of  art  in  gravels.  In  a 
case  like  this  even  the  experienced  scientific  observer,  whose  attention  had 
not  been  definitely  called  to  the  nature  and  far  reaching  significance  of  such 
finds,  might  from  a casual  observation  have  recorded  the  recovery  of  one  or 
more  of  these  objects  from  the  gravels.  The  danger  would  be  greatly  increas- 
ed if  the  observer  were  only  a relic  hunter,  or  if  he  were  convinced  that  the 
gravels  at  any  depth  might  be  expected  to  contain  such  objects.  These  spec- 
imens were  in  the  gravels,  firmly  imbedded,  and  to  all  appearances  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  deposit  was  in  a normal  condition.  Any  one  could  here 
have  dislodged  a portion  of  the  mass  with  his  walking-stick,  with  fair  pros- 
pect of  finding  a flaked  stone  of  paleolithic  type.  I doubt  very  much  if  we  are 
justified  in  using  the  casual  observation  of  an  inexpert  collector  at  all  in  ques- 
tions where  there  is  no  other  well-established  body  of  evidence  with  which  to 
associate  it.  The  function  of  such  data  does  not  extend  legitimately  beyond 
the  confirming  of  testimony  already  well  verified. 

I present  in  the  accompanying  plate  examples  of  the  finds  from  the  gravel 
talus  and  from  the  shops  above.  They  correspond  very  closely  in  material 
and  appearance  with  the  ^Newcomers  town  specimen,  as  will  be  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  plate.  The  figures  are  presented  without  identifica- 
tion in  order  that  the  student  may.  by  an  effort  to  distinguish  them,  con- 
vince himself  of  the  similarity  of  the  supposed  paleolith  to  the  quarrvshop  re- 
jects of  the  region.  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  drawing  of  the  former  speci- 
men which  is  a copy,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  of  the  cut  published  in 
“Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.”  I desired  to  have  a new  drawing  direct  from 
the  specimens,  but  a request  looking  to  that  end.  made  to  Prof.  Wright,  met 
with  no  response. 

The  four  quarry -shop  failures  here  shown  are  not  rare  finds  with  unusually 
implement-like  features.  They  are  everyday  rejects,  and  four  hundred  could 
be  presented  as  readily  as  four. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  of  gravel  man  in  Ohio,  assembling  all  of  the  finds 
of  several  earnest  workers  these  many  years,  we  have  to  consider  three  speci- 
mens only.  The  finding  of  these  objects  seems  ordinarily  well  attested,  and 
there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  deception  or  partial  withholding  of  details  of 
discovery.  The  specimen  found  by  Hr.  Metz  in  his  cistern  was  eight  feet 
deep,  and  on,  or  in,  the  surface  of  the  gravel  bed  beneath  eight  feet  of  silt 
that  may  or  may  not  be  glacial.  Eight  feet  is  not  a great  depth,  however, 
and  we  are  justified,  so  long  as  the  specimen  stands  alone,  in  expressing  our 
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fears  that  it  might,  through  some  unsuspected  disturbance  of  the  soil,  artific- 
ial or  natural,  have  been  introduced  or  covered  up  to  this  depth  at  some  date 
in  the  long  period  separating  the  ice  age  from  the  present.  A number  of 
agencies  known  to  disturb  the  soil  to  considerable  depths,  are  referred  to  in 
my  paper  on  early  man  in  Minnesota,  in  the  April  number  of  The  American 
Geologist,  and  Mr.  Frank  Leverett,  in  the  March  number  of  that  journal, 
dwells  at  some  length  upon  this  subject.  In  response  to  an  inquiry,  I receiv- 
ed the  following  note  from  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  the  naturalist,  on  the  bur- 
rowing of  native  animals: 

“In  reply  to  your  inquiry  respecting  the  depth  to  which  our  burrowing 
mammals  penetrate,  I regret  to  say  that  precise  information  on  the  subject  is 
somewhat  meager.  A number  of  species,  such  as  our  woodchucks  or  marmots, 
skunks,  foxes,  coyotes,  badgers  and  prairie  dogs  live  in  burrows  of  greater  or 
less  depth  which  they  construct  for  themselves.  In  a few  instances  these 
burrows  are  known  to  extend  to  a depth  of  eight  feet  or  more.  One  of  the 
gophers  is  said  to  dig  a spiral  well  fifteen  feet  deep.  Badgers  and  prairie  dogs 
are  notorious  diggers,  making  vast  numbers  of  holes  and  bringing  up  im- 
mense quantities  of  material  from  unknown  depths.  Their  burrows,  moreov- 
er, are  usually  very  steep,  so  that  a stone  or  other  object  falling  into  one 
would  descend  to  a considerable  distance  before  being  intercepted.  Badgers 
and  coyotes  make  ve^y  large  holes,  though  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  large  wolf,  which  was  formerly  abundant  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Yalley;  the  burrows  of  the  latter  animal  are  of  sufficient  size  to  readily  admit 
the  body  of  a small  boy.” 

The  Loveland  specimen  was  recovered  at  a great  depth  beneath  the  surface 
but  we  are  bound  to  raise  the  queries,  Is  it  an  implement?  Was  it  in  place; 
and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  dark  soil  found  on  its  surface?  Of  the  New- 
comerstown  specimen  it  may  be  said  that  the  collector  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  gravels  and  of  the  treacherous  character  of  talus  deposits, 
or  of  the  importance  or  peculiar  bearing  of  the  find.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
most  serious  possibility  of  error.  There  is  a decided  chance  that  errors  of  ob- 
servation may  have  crept  in  in  all  the  cases. 

And  what  is  the  story  of  the  specimens  themselves?  The  Madisonville  ob- 
ject is  to  all  appearances  an  ordinary  reject  of  the  flint-blade  maker.  It  can 
be  practically  duplicated  upon  almost  any  quarry-shop  site.  The  pick-like 
object  from  Loveland  is  somewhat  unique,  and  thus  has  a certain  interest  of 
its  own,  independent  of  the  manner  of  its  finding.  At  best,  however,  it  was 
probably  not  a finished  implement  at  all  and  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it 
has  never  been  used.  It  may  not  have  more  than  a remote  resemblance  to 
any  tool  ever  employed  by  the  occupants  of  the  valley.  The  Newcomerstown 
object  appears  to  have  a marked  resemblance  to  certain  foreign  implements, 
but  the  Tuscarawas  valley  flint-shops  furnish  many  other  specimens  whose 
analogies  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  close. 

These  specimens  constitute  the  Ohio  evidence.  There  is  nothing  more  for 
it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  present  surface  finds  as  “paleoliths”or  as  grav- 
el art,  no  matter  how  close  their  resemblance  to  these  or  to  European  forms. 
It  is  safest  to  assign  all  to  the  historic  Indian  save  those  obtained  and  proved 
to  have  been  obtained  from  the  gravels  in  place. 

These  three  specimens  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  so  far  collected, 
that  a glacial,  paleolithic  man  inhabited  the  Ohio  valley,  and  upon  the  evi- 
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clence  of  these  three  slightly  shaped  stones,  obtained  from  isolated  localities, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  the  history  of  man  back  some  thousands  of  years 
farther  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  means  yet  discovered. 

No  careful  student  will  venture  to  say  that  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
three  specimens  is  satisfactory  and  conclusive.  The  finds  are  not  demonstra- 
bly implements  but  have  the  characteristics  rather  of  rejects  of  manufacture. 
Their  employment  as  evidence  of  a paleolithic  stage  of  culture  serves 
only  to  emphasize  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  available  proofs  on  that  point. 

Considering  the  meagre  and  unsafe  nature  of  these  proofs,  there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt  that  a glacial  man  for  the  Ohio  valley  has  been  somewhat  prema- 
turely announced  and  unduly  paraded.  W.  H.  Holmes. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


The  Forty-second  Meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  August  16  to  23d.  As  the  readers  of  the  Archaeologist  are  mostly  inter- 
ested in  anthropology,  1 will  confine  this  brief  article  to  a consideration  of  the 
papers  presented  to  Section  H. 

The  members  assembled  Thursday  afternoon,  the  18tli,  and  listened  to  the 
address  of  the  sectional  President,  Dr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey.  It  was  one  of  the 
ablest  addresses  ever  presented  to  the  Association. 

Friday  morning  general  papers  were  presented.  Those  of  special  interest  \ 
were:  Indian  Migrations,  by  C.  S.  Wake;  A Purification  Ceremony  of  the 
Mission  Indians  of  California;  Obsidian  Implements;  Stone  Adzes:— by  J.  L. 
Rust;  The  Argillite  Quarries  of  the  Delaware,  by  H.  C.  Mercer:  Cache  Imple- 
ment of  the  Saginaw  V alley,  by  H.  I.  Smith. 

Before  taking  up  the  papers  which  were  read  Monday,  we  will  discuss  those 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Wake's  paper  treated  of  the  migrations  of 
the  American  tribes  something  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  referred  at 
length  to  Dr.  Brinton's  translation  of  the  Lens-Lenape  legions,  and  gave  it  as 
his  conviction  that  the  tribe  of  the  Snake  people  built  the  mounds  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  He  discussed  the  Tellega,  and  placed  them  somewhat  later 
than  the  Snake  tribe. 

Mr.  Rust  exhibited  some  very  fine  relics  from  California,  and  told  of  the 
great  difficulty  he  experiences  in  getting  them  from  the  Indians.  He  said 
that  the  obsidian  implements  were  considered  sacred,  as  an  evidence  of 
wealth;  that  the  Indians  attributed  to  them  supernatural  power,  and  that 
the  possessor  of  a large  obsidian  blade  stood  high  among  his  kin-folks.  Prof. 
Putnam  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rust. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer  gave  some  new  facts  concerning  the  source  of  the  material 
from  which  implements  were  made  or  in  the  Delaware  valley.  He  has  present- 
ed to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  his  discoveries  and  I will  not  say  more  con- 
cerning them  here,  save  that  they  deal  with  a very  important  portion  of  arch- 
eology, and  go  far.  toward  settling  a number  of  vexed  questions. 

Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith  has  explored  considerably  in  the  region  of  Saginaw, 
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Mich.  He  found  several  caches  of  leaf-shaped  implements,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  these  (followed  by  a paper  by  Dr.  Snyder),  brought  out  some  interest- 
ing points  on  the  presence  of  finished  or  unfinished  objects  in  deposits.  The 
implements  which  Mr.  Smith  found  were  not  rough  disks,  such  as  Dr.  Snyder 
and  myself  have  found  in  large  numbers,  but  were  leaf-shaped,  well  formed, 
and  gave  every  evidence  of  being  completed  when  the  ancient  owner  buried 
them  in  the  ground. 

Monday  morning  was  the  day  set  for  the  great  debate  over  the  existence  of 
Paleolithic  Man.  This  poor  individual  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion, and  those  of  us  who  are  “on  the  fence”  as  the  politicians  here  say,  are 
heartily  sick  of  hearing  so  much  said  when  neither  side  have  much  ground 
for  evidence.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Yolk,  a practical  field  worker  himself,  who,  after  sitting  through  four  or  five 
hours  of  tedious  discussion,  whispered  to  a friend,  “We  should  do  more  dig- 
ging and  less  talking.”  Mr.  Yolk  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

There  were  many  men  who  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Most  of  them  were 
authorities,  but  some  knew  absolutely  nothing,  and  should  have  kept  out,  as 
their  evidence  was  of  no  value  whatever. 

Prof.  Putnam  was  rather  inclined  to  say  less  than  the  main  participants, 
but  made  a vigorous  defence  of  Paleolitlis,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Mercer 
concerning  his  opinion  as  to  their  antiquity. 

The  great  discussion  was  between  Prof.  McGee  and  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  both 
mentioned,  Glaciologists.  Their  papers  consumed  about  half  an  hour  each, 
and  most  of  us  were  of  the  opinion  that  Rev.  Wright  had  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument. But  when  it  came  to  the  cross  examination,  a good  many  points 
were  shaken  by  Prof.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Chicago  University,  who  is  himself 
a great  authority. 

Mr.  Yolk’s  paper  on  the  occupancy  of  two  periods  of  a portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware Yalley,  offered  some  new  and  valuable  field  evidence.  Mr.  Mercer  also 
read  another  paper,  and  Dr.  Brinton  and  Warren  Upham,  another  famous 
Geologist,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  existence  of  paleolithic  man  is  a question  which  concerns  Geologists 
more  than  any  other  problem  in  archeology,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
therefore  that  the  session  of  that  Section  of  Geology  largely  attended  the  ses- 
sion of  section  H.  The  discussion  in  the  afternoon  became  rather  bitter  and 
personal.  We  were  all  relieved  when  it  came  to  an  end.  I think  it  resulted  in 
great  good  to  both  sides,  for  it  left  many  of  them  who  had  made  rather  rash 
statements  in  print,  little  ground  to  stand  on.  Every  statement  made  by  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  which  was  not  entirely  true,  was  challenged.  Great  cau- 
tion was  shown  by  both  contending  parties.  Personally,  I think  it  will  lead 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a Man,  to  regard  the  evidence 
as  more  valuable  and  conclusive.  That  it  will  lead  Prof.  Wright  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  accept  nothing  but  absolute  facts,  to  not  generalize  upon  a few  facts, 
and  to  search  for  greater  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Glacial  Man.  I do  not 
think  that  the  gentlemen  shook  that  testimony  for  the  existence  of  paleolith- 
ic man,  but  I do  think  that  the  nampa  image  and  a number  of  finds  made  by 
incompetent  discoverers  must  be  set  aside. 

It  was  a matter  of  regret  that  Dr.  Abbott  could  not  attend  and  defend  his 
Delaware  Yalley  Ice-age  Man.  But  although  this  individual  may  have  had 
but  few  implements  during  his  existence  with  which  to  defend  himself,  he 
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never  had  stauncher  friends  than  some  of  those  who  defended  him  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  So  the  Doctor  can  rest  serenely. 

I do  not  wish  to  convey  by  these  remarks  the  idea  that  the  whole  question 
of  paleolithic  man  was  settled.  Prof.  Wright,  Dr.  Brinton,  Mercer,  Upham, 
Yolk  and  Putnam,  all  defended  poor  old  paleolithic  man  heroically  and  to  a 
large  extent.  They  gained  their  points.  But  some  things  which  they  con- 
tested were  lost.  For  instance,  Prof.  Putnam  and  Chamberlain  debated  the 
possibility  of  an  implement  falling  down  through  the  aperture  made  by  a de- 
cayed root.  If  I might  not  mistake,  Prof.  Putnam  stated  that  the  hollows 
made  by  tree  roots  invariably  filled  up  sooner  or  later  by  the  earth  falling 
down,  or  by  the  lateral  pressure  causing  lumps  to  become  detached  from  the 
sides  of  the  aperture  and  thus  filling  the  whole  thing  up.  Chamberlain,  on 
the  contrary,  said  that  not  all  holes  in  the  ground  caused  by  the  decay  of 
roots,  filled  immediately,  or  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  implement  to  fall 
down  through  them.  In  this  statement  he  was  corroborated  by  several  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  defense  lost  the  point.-  But  enough  of  palaeolithic  man. 

Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Dorsey  read  two  papers,  one  of  them  was  about  Cem- 
etery and  Con-Peru,  and  another  concerning  some  finds  on  the  Island  LaPla- 
ta.  Mr.  Dorsey  spent  eighteen  months  for  Prof.  Putnam  in  South  America, 
and  not  only  his  description  but  his  collection  from  various  Inca  burying 
grounds,  marks  the  finest  exhibition  of  either  published  or  other  character  in 
the  whole  anthro-pologie  at  the  Exposition. 

Dr.  Dorsey  read  a brief  paper  upon  Osage  names  of  the  eight  cardinal 
points;  Mr.  Mercer  read  a paper  which  was  published  in  the  “Archaeologist” 
two  months  ago;  Dr.  Snyder  gave  his  description  of  flint  disks  from  Illinois, 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Section.  The  doctor  has  done  well  in 
preserving  an  accurate  account  of  all  large  disk  finds  in  Illinois.  His  paper 


was  well  received. 

The  usual  number  of  poor  papers  were  received  and  read,  after  the  custom 
of  the  Section,  by  title. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon  some  interesting  remarks  by  Dr. 
Gastrow.  Prof.  Putnam  and  several  gentlemen  could  not  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the  great  attraction  so  near  at  hand,  the 
Exposition,  the  Session,  especially  Section  H,  never  had  a more  pleasant  or 
instructive  meeting.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Sec’y  Section  H. 


DISCOVERY  OF  ANCIENT  ARGILLITE  QUARRIES  ON  THE 

DELAWARE. 


[by  henry  c.  mercer,  doylestown,  pa,] 

The  discussion  of  the  Trenton  gravel  specimens  has  forced  several  import- 
ant questions  upon  our  attention.  Where  did  the  argillite  come  from  with 
which  the  chipped  objects  were  made?  Granted  that  much  of  it  was  found 
in  the  river-bed  in  the  shape  of  boulders  and  erratic  blocks,  whence  had  this 
material  been  transported  by  the  river? 

To  learn  that  modern  Indians  on  the  Delaware  quarried  jasper  and  in  the 
process  of  blade-making  strewed  the  quarry  site  with  “wasters,”  resembling 
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in  form  the  Trenton  specimens,  was  to  ask  whether  they  also  quarried  argil- 
lite. 

We  had  found  argillite  “turtle-backs"  on  the  surface  at  the  camp-sites  of 
Gilmer's  Island,  Gallows  Run,  Ridges  Island,  and  Lower  Black's  Eddy  on  the 
Delaware,  but  they  lacked  the  final  and  convincing  association  with  the  quar- 
ry to  prove  their  pedigree,  and  we  still  sought  the  whereabouts  of  the  ancient 
pits,  the  refuse  heaps,  and  the  “rejects”  or  blocked-out  implements  which 
were  to  r.epeat  in  the  now  famous  blue  stone,  the  story  of  the  inchoate  blades 
of  jasper. 

The  way  towards  an  answer  to  one  of  the  vital  questions  that  concerns  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  the  Delaware  valley  was  opened  on  May  22,  by  the  discov- 
ery by  me  of  a series  of  seven  or  eight  depressions  surrounded  by  masses  of  ar- 
gillite chips  (a  quarry  in  fact  with  all  the  surface  characteristics  of  Macungie, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Durham,  in  America,  or  Grimes  Graves,  or  Spiennes,  in  Eu- 
rope) on  the  steep  north  slope  of  the  hillside  at  Point  Pleasant,  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  right  bank  of  Gaddis’  Run,  about  one-quarter  mile  above 
its  mouth  and  half  a mile  from  the  well-known  Indian  camp-site  at  Lower 
Black's  Eddy.  The  work  of  carefully  clearing  out  one  of  the  depressions  and 
trenching  its  refuse  heap  was  begun  yesterday  afternoon  and  will  occupy  an 
indefinite  time. 

Notched  in  the  slope  whose  angle  is  about  35  degrees,  the  depression,  one  of 
eight  or  nine  others,  fronts  a solid  ledge  of  argillite  (an  outcrop  of  the  large 
vein  here  traversed  and  exposed  by  Gaddis'  Run,  and  twice  tapped  near  by,  by 
modern  quarries  as  the  purest  source  of  the  material). 

Its  largest  diameter  is  about  thirty  feet,  its  depth  five,  and  breadth  eight. 
The  trench  begun  across  its  narrowest  width,  penetrating  for  3 feet  through 
loose  yellow  mould,  has  shown  as  yet  nothing  of  importance  beyond  two  bits 
of  charcoal  and  broken  (quartzite  pebble)  hammer-stones  at  a depth  of  one 
and  one-half  feet.  Another  excavation  about  three  feet  in  diameter  has  ent- 
ered the  mass  of  refuse  for  four  feet  without  reaching  its  bottom,  and  discov- 
ered at  various  points  thirty-three  “turtle-backs,”  twenty-five  broken  bases  or 
points,  and  four  hammer-stones.  On  the  surface  about  the  other  pits  I gath- 
ered in  a few  hours  twenty  “turtle-backs,'’  six  ends  or  points,  and  fourteen 
hammer-stones. 

With  the  work  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of  the  refuse,  and  studying  the 
ancient  quarrying  process  scarcely  begun,  I have  hardly  had  time  to  more 
than  think  of  the  important  questions  suggested:  Who  made  and  worked  the 
quarry?  Will  it  show  a successive  series  of  occupations?  Can  it  be  connected 
with  the  village  site  at  Lower  Black’s  Eddy?  What  shall  we  say  of  these 
rudely  chipped  forms?  Are  they  “wasters"  and  do  they  of  all  “wasters”  yet 
heard  of,  resemble  the  Trenton  specimens? 

We  are  twenty-five  miles  above  Trenton  and  at  the  largest  arid  purest  out- 
crop of  argillite  on  the  right  river  bank  above  that  place.  The  bed  of  Gaddis’ 
Run  and  the  river-shore  below  its  mouth  are  thickly  strewn  with  argillite 
blocks  and  water-worn  boulders— a pathway,  in  fact,  littered  with  blade  ma- 
terial, extending,  from  the  ledge  above  referred  to,  to  the  Indian  camp  half  a 
mile  distant.  While  the  significance  of  this  has  been  obscurred  by  chipped 
fragments  from  the  modern  quarries  fallen  into  the  stream,  and  the  stone 
dressing  that  has  accompanied  the  building  of  a dam,  two  bridges,  and  a canal 
aqueduct,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  often 
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went  no  farther  than  a few  hundred  yards  along  these  beaches  for  their  ma- 
terial. 

But  too  much  hangs  upon  the  further  examination  of  this  site  and  the 
neighboring  camp,  now  at  last  unfolded  to  the  student  in  its  fuller  signifi- 
cance, to  warrant  a premature  word.— Science,  Yol.  XXI,  Xo.  540,  p.  317. 
June  9,  1893. 


THE  EARLIEST  EXTENSION  OF  THE  IRON  AGE. 


In  these  notes  (Science,  March  10)  I referred  to  some  recent  studies  on  the 
early  Iron  Age  in  Central  Europe.  The  question  still  remains,  When  and 
how  did  the  art  of  working  iron  reach  those  localities?  Two  valuable  papers 
of  late  publication  have  interesting  suggestions  touching  this  point.  One  is 
on  “Le  Premier  Age  du  Fer  au  Caucase,”  by  M.  Ernest  Chantre,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  travelled,  studied  and  excavated  in  the  Caucasus;  the  other 
by  M.  Louis  Siret,  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  his  archaeological  campaigns 
in  Spain.  Some  remarkable  coincidences  are  pointed  out  by  both. 

M.  Chantre  finds  that  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  Lower  Chaldea  which 
contain  iron  are  shown  by  their  funerary  contents  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  third  and  fourth  dynasties  of  Eyrypt,  at  which  period  occur  the  first 
signs  of  this  industry  on  the  Xile.  At  the  lowest,  this  would  place  them  25C0 
years,  B.  C.  The  knowledge  of  the  metal  reached  the  southern  and  central 
vales  of  the  Caucasus  about  1500  B.  C.,  through  the  extension  of  a “Sernitc- 
Kushite”  people,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Ossetes.  They  were 
distinctly  non-Aryans,  and  the  art  of  working  iron  was  not  introduced  by 
them  into  Europe.  Liter  on,  about  the  seventh  century,  B.  C.,  their  cul- 
ture was  deeply  modified  by  irruptions  of  Mongolic  hordes  from  the  east.  (All 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  modern  Ossetes  speak  an  Aryan  tongue!) 

The  proof  of  this  early  Semitic  influence  is  found  in  the  identity  of  art-mc- 
tives,  decorations  and  methods,  and  especially  in  the  numerous  traces  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  the  Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  Cauca- 
sus, as  elsewhere,  her  favorite  symbol,  the  dove,  is  constantly  met  with  in  an- 
cient tombs;  as  is  also  that  of  the  hand,  employed  in  her  rites  as  the  symtol 
of  adoration  and  peace. 

It  is  true,  as  M.  Chantre  remarks,  that  in  every  station  of  the  earliest  iicn 
age  in  Europe,  from  Greece  to  Scandinavia,  we  find  figurines  of  birds,  evident- 
ly sacred,  and  all  to  be  traced  to  the  dove  of  Astarte.  They  are  proofs  of 
what  impressed  M.  Siret  so  much  in  his  study  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula, — “the  worship  of  a female  deity  represented  under 
various  symbols.”  He  also,  in  his  article  in  L'Anthropologie,  1892,  Xo.  4,  is 
forced  by  the  results  of  his  own  excavations  to  assign  this  civilization  to  the 
daring  early  navigators  of  Semitic  blood,  to  the  Phoenicians,  sailing  from  the 
far  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  rounding  the  rocky  shores  of  Spain  in  search  of 
tin  from  the  Cassiterrides,  or  amber  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the  Baltic.'  The 
first  signs  of  iron  there  follow  without  a break  on  a highly  developed  bronze 
period;  and  its  earliest  discovered  use  was  as  rivets  to  fasten  together  plates 
of  bronze.  This  indicates  peaceable  introduction  and  artistic  growth,  not  the 
result  of  violence  and  conquest.  The  merchant,  not  the  warrior,  was  the  civ- 
ilizer.—Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  Science,  Yol.  XXI,  Xo.  538,  p,  287.  May  26,  1893. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Joe  IVIulhattons. 

Throughout  this  great  and  glorious 
land  of  ours  are  to  be  found  a number 
• of  men  professionally  engaged  as  news- 
> paper  reporters  who  delight  to  belie 
and  hoodwink  their  readers.  The  un- 
folding of  a tale  exagerated  an  hun- 
dred fold  and  embellished  with  im- 
possibilities appears  to  be  a favorite 
fancy  of  these  knights  of  the  quill. 
These  "Joe  Mulhattons”  disgrace  the 
profession  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  when  found  to  be  guilty  of  false- 
hood should  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

The  science  of  Archaeology  has  for 
sometime  attracted  their  attention, 
and  they  derive  no  greater  pleasure 
than  when  preparing  for  the  papers  a 
story  of  a discovery  pertaining  to 
times  prehistoric,  which  never  has 
happened.  Why  the  acme  of  their 
happiness  lies  in  debasing  and  placing 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  this 
splendid  and  ennobling  science  is  to 
'the  writer  a very  great  mystery.  Dol- 
lars and  cents  may  however  be  the 


cause.  They  strengthen  their  pro- 
ductions by  using  the  names  of  men 
and  institutions  who  have  done  much 
t :>  elevate  the  science  and  this  was 
the  case  in  the  story  of  the  discovery 
in  Montana  of  a section  of  the  verte- 
bra of  a biped  who  must  have  been, 
when  living  60  ft.  high.  Into  this  piece 
of  Munchausanism  were  dragged  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  Oberlin 
college.  It  is  a well  attested  fact  that 
a human  being  more  than  10  feet 
high  can  not  live.  During  the  past 
ten  days  the  writer's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  report  of  a discove- 
ry of  a human  skeleton  somewhere  in 
Europe  whose  owner  during  life  at- 
tained a height  of  25  feet. 

Equally  rediculous  is  the  report- 
ed discovery,  in  Mexico,  of  a sort 
of  A oelia n harp  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  made  by  prehistoric  people, 
which  produced  a noise  so  loud  that  it 
could  be  heard  for  a distance  of  four 
miles.  Still  another  story  from  Ken- 
tucky is  the  unearthing  of  a number 
of  human  bones  while  digging  a well, 
associated  with  axes  of  copper,  very 
good  brass  and  obsidian.  With  the 
bones  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a fe- 
male around  whose  skull  was  bound  a 
crown  of  silver  set  with  an  opal  cut 
with  skill  and  of  large  size  and  lustre. 
A lamp  of  brass  into  which  was  cut  a 
curious  inscription,  Egyptian  like, 
was  also  found.  Even  the  scarab  was 
engraved  on  it.  A few  weeks  ago 
they  contrived  to  find  in  some  far  aw- 
ay point  in  a western  desert  the  re- 
mains of  a building  once  upheld  by 
columns  so  cut  as  to  resemble  a rat- 
tlesnake. The  next  discovery  will 
certainly  be  a bona  fide  Egyptian  city 
with  all  its  magnificent  columns,  stat- 
ues and  obelisks.  Can  not  these  men 
make  better  use  of  their  time?  Can 
they  not  instead  of  hoodwinking  their 
readers  seek  to  tell  the  truth  which 
always  stands  the  test  and  never  fails 
to  elevate  humanity?  A.  F.  B. 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 

Lief’s  House  in  Vineland, 

BY  EBEN  NORTON  HORSFORD. 

Graves  of  the  North  men, 

BY  CORNELIA  HORSFORD. 

Boston:  Dcimrell  and  Upham,  1393.  P.  10. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Norse  voyagers,  who,  it  is  said,  landed 
upon  American  shores  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus. 
While  able  writers  are  championing 
the  cause  of  these  ancient  voyagers 
others  do  not  admit  that  they  ever 
reached  our  shores.  The  titles  in  the 
brochure  given  above  are  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  ATkings  really  landed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cambridge. 
Mass.  From  hints  obtained  from  an- 
cient Norse  sagas  Prof.  Horsford  com- 
menced excavations  on  this  spot  and 
discovered  remains  indicating  to  him 
a civilization  much  in  advance  of  the 
aborigine.  He  dicovered  traces  of 
large  houses,  huts.  Ashpits  and  canals. 
He  also  found  soap-stone  bowls,  etc. 
and  excavated  the  remains  of  a large 
building  which  has  been  called  Leif's 
house.  Near  to.  these  remains  he  un- 
earthed a small  marble  cup,  very 
much  corroded. 

Prof.  Horsford  tells  us  that  he  has 
not  exhausted  this  archaoelogical 
held,  but  leaves  to  others  the  pleas- 
ures of  unveiling  the  ancient  works 
and  early  settlements  which  lie  undis- 
turbed in  the  near  neighborhood. 
The  paper  is  embellished  with  a plan 
of  the  vicinity  where  landed  the 
Northmen  and  settlement  on  Charles 
river,  and  a sketch  of  the  sire  of 
“Leif’s  house’’  at  Gerry’s  Landing. 

The  second  article  by  the  daughter 
of  Prof.  Horsford  is  a story  of  further 
excavation  done  here,  not  alone  among 
the  remains  of  their  houses  but  also 
of  their  graves.  She  discovered  a sec- 
ond large  house  having  two  Areplaces 
built  by  a party  who  came  here  sever- 
al years  after  the  landing  of  Lief. 


A number  of  ingenious  ideas  are 
brought  forward  in  this  production, 
which,  to  give  here,  may  interest  the 
reader.  Miss  Horsford  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Huron-Iroquois 
tribes  are  descended  from  the  North- 
men and  the  natives.  That  the  word 
“Shawnee'’  was  a descriptive  name 
given  by  the  natives  to  the  Northmen 
and  that  the  Shawnee  indians  are 
probably  descended  from  natives  who 
came  in  contact  with  the  Northmen 
from  whom  they  learned  how  to  con- 
struct stone  graves.  She  wil!  also 
have  her  readers  believe  that  the  rare 
obsidian  relics  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  wrere  not 
brought  here  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  Mexico  but  by  the  Askings 
from  Iceland.  This  reads  well,  but 
we  know  very  well  that  the  prehistor- 
ic people  of  the  United  States  traded 
with  each  other,  and  that  they  trav- 
elled away  from  their  homes  great  dis- 
tances even  as  far  as  twelve  hundred 
miles.  Afiss  Horsford  honors  the 
memory  of  her  father  in  following  the 
path  he  would  undoubtedly  have  ta- 
ken. The  paper  contains  numerous 
plans,  plates  and  Agures,  and  contains 
matter  of  great  archaoelogical  inter- 
est. ‘ A.  F.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fake  Archaeological  Stories. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

In  your  June  number  is  an  artical, 
or  editorial,  on  a reported  excavation 
of  a large  mound  on  the  Columbia  riv- 
er in  AVasliington  near  the  city  of 
Colville.  One  J.  A.  Frisbie,  it  was  re- 
ported, had  by  the  use  of  explosives 
demolished  this  large  mound  and 
found  near  the  center  a log  frame 
containing  a warrior  and  two  wives 
with  quarts  of  arrows,  etc.,  as  also 
many  bronze  implements. 

I at  once  wrote  to  Air.  Frisbie.  ad- 
dressing my  letter  to  Colville.  It  was 
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Returned.  I tlien  wrote  to  the  County 
Recorder  who  informed  me  that  no 
such  person  lived  in  the  county:  that 
no  such  mound  had  existed  as  the  one 
described  and  that  the  whole  story 
was  the  idle  imagination  of  a newspa- 
per reporter  at  Spokane,  Wash.  I 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Review,  the  leading  paper  at  Spokane, 
and  received  from  him  a letter  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Miner  errs  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Review  printed  the  story 
about  alleged  archaeological  discover- 
ies in  Stevens  county.  I recall  read- 
ing the  article  in  some  Spokane  publi- 
cation, but  do  not  remember  the 
name.  At  the  time  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind  was  that  the  story 
was  a fake/  Now  I have  no  doubt  it 
was  such.  Very  respectfully, 

N.  W.  Durham,  Editor.” 

This  seems  to  settle  the  matter. 
You  may  now  rest  sure  that  the  sto- 
ry was  false  and  intended  to  deceive. 
Some  “smart  Aleck”  wrote  it  to  till 
up  space.  But  we  do  And  bronze  on 
the  Columbia  river  and  Aztec  antiqui- 
ties in  great  abundance:  and  our  Puy- 
allup and  other  Indians  weave  blank- 
ets exactly  like  the  Navajoes:  and 
there  is  such  an  affinity  of  languages, 
etc.  as  will  surprise  you  some  of  these 
days. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Kunzieof  Seattle,  Wash, 
during  a twenty  years  residence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Umitilla  river  on  the 
Columbia  river  has  gathered  a char- 
acteristic Aztec  collection,  including 
bronzes,  metates,  statuary,  etc.,  and  I 
am  now  gathering  many  more  myself. 
I have  no  hesitation  is  saying  to  you 
that  the  Aztecs  once  lived  on  the 
Columbia  river  as  well  as  on  Puget 
Sound!  I beg  you  to  understand  that 
this  is  not  a “fake”  story,  but  a state- 
ment based  upon  the  finest  collection 
of  antiquities  I have  ever  seen  in  a 
private  collection. 

The  richest  mine  of  American  arch- 
aeology lies  yet  untouched,  and  prac- 
tically unknowm,  on  the  Columbia: 


the  resting  place  of  the  Aztecs.  I am 
respectfully,  James  Wickershan. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Aug.  6. 


NOTES. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been 
created  among  the  Pequots,  the  last 
of  that  historical  tribe  of  Indians  to 
the  north  of  Mystic,  in  consequence 
of  another  attempt  on  the  part  of 
white  men  to  rob  their  burying  ground 
of  the  bones  and  relics  of  Indians 
buried  years  ago.  The  Indians  dis- 
covered vandals  at  work  upon  a grave 
where,  it  is  said,  a descendant  of  Rob- 
in Casinment  was  buried. 

Several  half-breedsgavecliaseto  the 
vandals,  who  fled  to  a sleigh  near  at 
hand  and  drove  off  in  the  direction  of 
Lantern  Hill  county.  The  burying 
ground  is  near  the  middle  of  the  Pe- 
quot  reservation,  with  a rough,  heavi- 
ly wooded  tract  of  land  about  one 
mile  by  two,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  North  Stonington,  some  seven  miles 
north  of  Mystic  Bridge.  For  some 
time  there  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
usual demand  for  Pequot  Indian  rel- 
ics from  some  unknown  source.  Many 
rich  finds  have  rewarded  explorers  in 
the  Indian  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity 
in  years  past.  If  any  one  is  caught 
trespassing  in  the  Indian  town  ceme- 
tery now  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  for  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  very 
angry.  It  is  supposed  that  the  de- 
mand for  Indian  relics  comes  from 
New  York  City.— Hartford  Conm. 
Times. 

* 

* * 

A Puzzle  for  Future  Archaeol- 
ogists. 

Near  Enon,  in  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
is  a well-known  artificial  mound,  com- 
monly called  “Prairie  Knob,”  while 
the  level  tract  on  which  it  is  situated 
is  called  “Knob  Prairie.”  A former 
pupil  of  mine  informed  me  that  when 
he  was  a boy  his  grandfather  sunk  a 
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shaft  in  the  center  of  the  mound  down 
to  the  underlying  black  soil,  without 
finding  anything  of  consequence.  The 
old  gentleman  was  disappointed,  not 
to  say  disgusted,  to  find  his  cherished 
landmark,  which  he  had  so  long  held 
in  high  esteem  as  the  supposed  recep- 
tacle of  the  regulation  quantity  of 
••Indian"  relics,  so  utterly  barren. 
He  thereupon  determined,  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  heart,  that  future  ex- 
plorers should  not  go  unrewarded. 
He  therefore  deposited  in  the  hole  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  stone  im- 
plements, pottery,  shells,  old  bones, 
etc.,  such  as  he  imagined  a properly 
constructed  mound  ought  to  contain. 
This  done,  he  carefully  refilled  the 
shaft,  and  restored  the  mound  to  its 
former  appearance. 

Imagine  the  sensation  that  such  a 
find  as  this  is  likely  to  make  when 
brought  to  light  by  some  enterprising 
mound  explore*'  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury! Charles  B.  Palmer. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  From  Science  Vol. 
xxi,  No.  535,  p.  216. 

* 

■X-  -X* 

Cave-hunting  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  French 
frontier  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa,  the  tract  pene- 
trates by  a tunnel  the  Baousse  Rousse, 
or  Red  Rocks,  the  sea  front  of  which 
is  perforated  with  natural  caverns 
looking  out  on  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean. They  have  furnished  rich 
mines  for  the  archaeologist,  as  they 
were  selected  by  the  earliest  of  the 
human  race  who  dwelt  there  as  favor- 
ite resting-places  for  both  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Fresh  discoveries  were 
made  in  one  of  the  grottoes  in  Febru- 
ary. 1892,  of  which  a note  will  be  found 
in  Science.  July  26,  1892.  giving  the 
opinion  of  J.  Vaughan  Jennings.  A 
still  more  elaborate  study  was  made 
by  Dr.  Verneau,  which  appears  in 
L'  Anthropologie,  1892,  No.  5.  His 


conclusions,  briefly,  are  that  the  three 
skeletons  found  side  by  side  were  an 
interment  dating  from  a period  inter- 
mediate between  the  quaternary  and 
the  neolithic  epochs:  but  it  had  been 
made  in  strata  containing  traces  of 
an  older  and  different  industry,  which 
could  properly  be  called  quaternary. 

Some  excavations  of  MM.  Fournier 
and  Riviere,  published  in  Le  Natura- 
liste,  Feb.  15,  1893,  revealed  a station 
of  the  Magdalenian  epoch  in  a rock- 
shelter  at  La  Corbiere.  near  Mar- 
seilles, and  probably  as  ancient  a rel- 
ic-bearing stratum  as  has  been  found 
in  that  district. 

A curious  fact  about  it  was  that  at 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  small  grot- 
to was  a skeleton,  the  bones  in  place, 
but  with  no  signs  of  interment,  and 
no  funerary  objects.  Evidently  the 
corpse  had  been  left  to  decay  where 
the  man  breathed  his  last.  Either  he 
lived  alone,  or  the  others  had  deserted 
the  grotto  on  his  death.  The  authors 
refer  to  another  such  instance  in  an- 
other shelter.  Probably  in  these,  we 
see  the  signs  of  that  horror  of  death 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  prompters 
of  the  religious  instinct.  Tribes  are 
known  to  history  who  deserted  the 
dwelling  and  the  corpse  within  it, 
when  the  owner  died. 

* * 

A Chemical  Test  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Bones. 

The  effort  was  made  by  M.  Adolphe 
Carnot  last  summer,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
Paris,  to  establish  a chemical  measure 
of  the  antiquity  of  bonea.  He  claimed 
that  this  is  shown  by  the  amount  of 
fluorine  they  contain.  Its  relative 
proportion  increases  as  the  bones  are 
older.  Representing  the  maximum 
by  1,  modern  bones  show  but  .06, 
those  from  the  old  quaternary  strata 
.35,  those  from  the  tertiary  .64 
Hence,  when  human  and  other  bones 
are  found  in  the  same  strata,  and  the 
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question  whether  they  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  same  age  arises, anatysis 
is  claimed  to  offer  a solution;  and  M. 
Emile  Riviere  had  recourse  to  it  as 
the  crucial  test  in  the  disputed  age  of 
some  human  bones  found  along  with 
those  of  extinct  species  in  the  gravels 
near  Billancourt,  on  the  Seine;  prov- 
ing, he  believed,  that  the"  human 
bones  were  intrusive  and  late. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this 
tost,  which  I learn  about  from  an  ab- 
stract in  the  Journal  de  TAlliance 
Scientifique,  March  15,  is  open  to 
some  serious  risks. 

Not  only  do  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  bone  differ  largely  in  the  dif- 
ferent osseous  tissues  of  the  same 
skeleton,  but  they  notoriously  vary 
greatly  at  the  different  epochs  of  life. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Heintz, 
the  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  average 
femur  of  an  adult  is  about  3.5  of  its  in- 
organic constituents.  Where  the  pro- 
portion in  ancient  bones  differs  not- 
ably from  that  in  modern,  how  can 
we  decide  what  part  of  it  is  owing  to 
post  mortem  changes  conditioned  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of 
percolation,  the  length  of  exposure  be- 
fore inhumation,  and  like  incidents? 
While  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
have  at  hand  a positive  chemical  test 
of  antiquity,  we  must  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept as  conclusive  one  which  seems  ex- 
posed to  be  influenced  by  these  pre- 
carious conditions. — Dr.  D.  G.  Brint- 
on,  in  Science,  Yol.  XXI,  No.  536.  pp. 
261-2. 

■X* 

* * 

Flint  Implements. 

A Danish  archaeologist,  G.  Y.  Smith, 
has  been  experimenting  with  the  use 
of  the  complex  flint  implements.  He 
fitted  handles  to  the  flints  and  worked 
them  upon  pine  with  complete  suc- 
cess. He  was  convi  need  that  the  same 
flint  hatchet  would  work  equally  well 
in  harder  woods.  With  these  primi- 
tive tools  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 


down  large  trees  and  execute  all  kinds 
of  simple  carpenter  work. — American 
Antiquarian,  Yol.  XY,  p.  127,  March 
1893. 

* 

* . * 

Stone  Arrow  and  Spear  Heads. 

In  the  foothills  and  canons  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  I have  often  come 
upon  small  areas,  from  six  to  a dozen 
feet  in  diameter,  thickly  strewn  with 
flakes  and  chips  of  flint,  quartz  and 
the  black  volcanic  glass  called  obsid- 
ian, says  a writer  in  the  New  York 
Advertiser.  Among  these  chips  I have 
found  stone  arrow  and  spear  heads  and 
other  implements,  in  more  or  less  per- 
fect condition,  indicating  that  these 
places  were  the  sites  of  the  workshops 
of  our  barbarian  antecedents  in  the 
occupation  of  the  country.  But  that 
is  all  past.  The  Indians  of  to-day 
have  become  skilled  in  the  use  of  more 
effective  weapons  and  implements, 
and  those  of  stone  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  until  very  recently  that  1 had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  these 
primitive  armories  operated  in  an  In- 
dian village  in  central  Mexico  and  of 
watching  a weather-beaten,  wrinkled 
old  man  plying  the  vocation  of  chip- 
ping out  of  stone  these  odd  knives,  ar- 
rowheads and  what  not  with  a con- 
summate skill. 

Obsidian  is  quite  brittle  as  compared 
with  other  varieties  of  stone  used  in 
this  manufacture.  It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  chip  this  material  into  shape 
if  one  knows  how.  A strong  T-shaped 
instrument  is  made  of  hardwood,  the 
body  about  twenty  inches  in  length, 
the  cross  piece  ten  inches  or  a foot 
long.  Seating  himself  upon  the 
ground,  the  workman  selects  a bit  of 
stone  to  suit  his  purpose,  places  the 
cross  of  the  T against  his  breast,  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  held  and  guided 
by  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right 
hand,  clamped  viselike  between  his 
knees,  he  holds  a piece  of  obsidian. 
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Placing  the  lower  end  of  his  wooden 
instrument  against  the  stone,  he  gives 
a sudden,  quick,  strong  pressure  of  the 
body  against  the  T,  which  results  in 
splintering  off  a flake  of  the  brittle 
material.  The  operation  is  repeated 
again  and  again  with  the  great- 
est nicety  until  the  stone  is  reduced  to 
the  desired  proportions.  Every  In- 
dian is  not  his  own  armorer  or  artisan. 
It  requires  long  practice  to  attain  the 
necessary  skill  and  usually  one  or  two 
of  the  men  act  in  the  capacity  of  im- 
plement-makers for  an  entire  village, 
and  they  seem  to  find  it  a profitable 
industry.  The  stone  used  is  carefully 
selected  and  is  often  brought  long  dis- 
tances to  the  workshops.  1 have  found 
heaps  of  obsidian  chips  in  localities 
very  far  removed  from  the  nearest 
place  where  the  mineral  is  found. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

J.  R.  Nissley  is  collecting  in  the 
Southern  part  of  Illinois  and  reports 
some  rich  finds. 

Wm.  J.  Seever  is  in  charge  of  the 
Missouri  archaeological  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  exposition. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has 
a large  and  fine  exhibit  of  flint  imple- 
ments at  the  worlds  fair. 

We  were  recently  show  a unique  sil- 
ver ring  by  Prof.  O.  J.  Craig,  of  Pur- 
due University,  which  was  once  the 
property  or  Mrs.  Sitting  Bull. 

The  world's  fair  Cliff  Dwellers  ex- 
hibit, by  the  II.  Jay  Smith  Exploring 
Co.,  near  the  Anthropoligical  building, 
is  well  worth  seeing.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  relics  of  bone,  stone,  pot- 
tery. mummies,  etc. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  more  of 
our  readers  relative  to  finds  and  ex- 
plorations made  during  the  season, 
such  letter  are  always  interesting  and 
instructive.  Therefore  do  not  hide 
your  light  under  a bushel  but  let  it 
shine  for  all. 

If  you  know  of  persons  interested  in 
archaeology  that  would  be  likely  to 
subscribe,  please  send  us  their  address 
and  we  will  mail  them  sample  copies. 


Remember  that  the  larger  our  sub- 
scription list,  the  better  periodical  we 
can  afford  to  give  you. 

Those  of  our  readers  visiting  Chica- 
go during  the  Tiir  should  not  fail  to 
visit  the  curiosity  store  of  L.  W. 
Stillwell,  76  Washington  St.,  where 
they  will  find  a large  and  varied  col- 
lection of  Indian  relics,  minerals,  fos- 
sils, cut  gems  and  a variety  of  other 
curio.  A.  C.  G. 


EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
not  exceeding  3S  words,  will  be  inserted  free 
for  all  regular  subscribers. 

Want  and  for  sale  notices  from  collectors,  of 
35  words  or  less,  will  be  inserled  in  this  depart- 
mtntfor  15  cents  per  month.  Dealers  are  re- 
ferred to  our  regular  advertising  rates.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  for  this  department 
to  A.  0.  Grulilke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 


2000  arrow  and  spear  heads  to  ex- 
change for  Archaeological  literature. 
A.  C.  Gruhlke,  Waterloo,  Ind. 

For  Sale  Quick:— My  entire  collec- 
1 ion  of  Indian  relics,  coins,  etc.  Send 
for  drawings.  A.  D.  Grutzmaclier, 
Mukwonago,  Wis. 

100  while  quartz  arrow  heads  and  a 
large  smooth  grooved  ax  for  $3.50.  On 
approval  if  charges  are  paid  both  ways 
if  no  sale,  or  will  trade  for  stone  pipes. 
C.  E.  Tribbett,  Thorntown,  Inch 

British  stone  implements:  A com- 
plete set  of  drift  and  neolithic  imple- 
ments, forty  specimens;  two  guineas. 
All  genuine,  warranted.  G.  F.  Law- 
rence, Mem.  Antli.  Inst.,  55  High  St., 
Waudsw’orth,  England.  11 

I will  exchange  flint  and  stone  relics 
for  standard  historical  books.  Archaeo- 
logical and  other  scientific  works. 
Give  name  of  author,  condition  of 
books  and  state  your  wants.  All  com- 
munications answered.  L.  V.  Me 
Whorter.  Berlin.  W.  Ya. 

For  Exchange. — Documents  on 
Paleontology.  Geology,  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  Artie  Regions,  Surveys, 
etc.,  for  similar  publications.  What 
have  you?  What  do  you  want?  Ad- 
dress, Book  Exchange,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Dealers  in  second-hand  books,  please 
send  catalogues.  tf 
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BURIED  DEPOSITS  OF  HORNSTONE  DISKS. 


[BY  DR.  J.  F.  SNYDER,  VIRGINIA,  ILL.] 

( Read  before  Section  H of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  Madison , IFis.,  Aug.  20,  1R93 

From  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  in  Ohio  we  learn 
that  in  a certain  ancient  Indian  mound  situated  near  the  North  Fork  of 
Paint  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Scioto  river,  in  Ross  county,  over  8,000  ovoid 
disks  of  dark  colored  flint,  known  as  “hornstone”.  were  found  buried  at  its 
base.  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  who,  in  1847,  were  the  first  explorers  to  dis- 
turb the  integrity  of  construction  of  this  primitive  sepulcher,  describe  it  as 
having  in  its  composition  two  stratas  of  sand,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
foot  or  more  of  intervening  earth,  and  continuous  throughout  the  structure 
to  the  ground;  and  that  those  mysterious  seams  of  sand  had,  to  that  time,  re- 
mained unbroken.*  Mr.  Moorehead,  who  subsequently  removed  the  entire 
mound,  verifies  the  statement  so  far  as  relates  to  the  sand  stratas  beyond  the 
excavations  of  the  first  explorers,  and  adds  the  fact  that  this  mound,  as  well 
as  all  the  others  in  that  group,  had  ‘‘been  constructed  on  a hard  burnt  floor”, 
and  that  on  this  floor  prepared  by  fire  the  flints  were  found  “lying  in  little 
pockets  or  bunches  of  twelve  to  fifteen  each,  with  layers  of  sand  between  each 
mass”.f 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  year  1876  I 
published  an  account  of  two  deposits  of  similar  flints  found  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Illinois  river.  The  first  of  these,  discovered  at  the  village  of 
Frederick,  in  Schuyler  county,  in  1860,  comprised  about  3,500  flints;  the  other, 
found  in  the  city  of  Beardstown,  Cass  county,  on  the  opposite,  or  east,  side  of 
the  river,  four  miles  lower  down,  contained  1,530.  The  disks,  in  both,  were 
buried  in  the  ground  five  feet  below  the  surface;  and  neither  deposit  was 
marked  by  mound,  or  other  discernable  object  or  sign  to  denote  their  place  of 
burial.  In  the  deposit  at  Frederick  the  flints  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
bank  of  a small  rivulet  falling  in  after  a freshet;  but,  unfortunately,  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  arrangement  of  the  disks  in  their  burial.  In  making  the  de- 
posit at  Beardstown  a pit  shaped  like  the  flints,  with  apex  up  stream,  had  been 
sunk  near  the  river’s  edge,  five  feet  in  depth,  down  through  the  sand  to  the 
underlying  drift  clay  (loess).  The  flints  were  laid  in  this  pit  in  five  courses 
separated  from  each  other  by  layers  of  clay  two  inches  in  thickness;  and  in 
each  course  the  disks  were  carefully  placed  with  their  pointed  ends  up  stream 
and  overlapping  each  other  as  slates  are  arranged  on  a roof;  ’and  the  pit  was 
then  filled  with  sand.  In  neither  of  these  burials  was  there  any  indication  of 
the  action  of  fire  either  above  or  below  the  flints.  The  deposit  at  Beardstown, 


*Anciert  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  158. 
t Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  W.  K.  Moorehead,  1892,  pp.  U6  190, 
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which  I closely  examined  throughout  the  process  of  its  exhumation,  present- 
ed every  appearance  of  having  remained  there  untouched  for  a great  length 
of  time.  Many  of  the  flints  were  heavily  encrusted,  and  others  firmly  cement- 
ed together,  with  calcareo-ferruginous  concretions,  almost  as  hard  as  the 
stone  itself,  derived,  by  percolation,  from  the  enclosing  clay. 

A third  deposit  of  hornstone  disks,  about  1,000  in  number,  was  found,  sever- 
al years  ago,  at  the  base  of  a mound  in  Union  Co.,  111.,  near  the  Mississippi 
river,  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Perrine,  who  published  but  a meagre  account  of  his 
discovery.  I am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  number  of  flints  in  this  deposit, 
but  many  of  them  that  I have  examined  were  precisely  similar  to  all  the  oth- 
ers heretofore  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Perrine  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  structure  of  the  mound,  or  to  the  disposition  of  the  disks  that 
it  covered. 

All  of  the  14,000  disks  taken  from  the  Ohio  mound  and  the  deposits  in 
Schuyler,  Cass  and  Union  counties,  Illinois,  with  the  one  exception  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Moorehead,*  are  in  every  essential  respect  identical.  Some  in  each 
lot  are  more  neatly  finished  than  others,  a few  are  circular,  while  others  are 
oblong  and  rounded  at  each  end;  but  all  were  chipped  to  a cutting  edge  all 
around,  and  none  had  ever  been  used,  The  type  pattern  aimed  to  be  follow- 
ed in  their  manufacture,  and  to  which  the  great  majority  of  them  conform,  is 
the  mulberry  leaf,  rounded  at  the  base  and  more  or  less  pointed  at  the  apex. 
From  their  striking  similarity  of  shape,  uniformity  of  size,  and  sameness  of 
material;  and  from  the  lithological  identity  of  the  few  unbroken  nodules  of 
dark  flint  found  in  each  deposit,  evidently  placed  there  as  specimens  of  the 
stone  from  which  they  were  worked,  the  conclusion  is  irresistable  that  they 
were  all  derived  from  the  same  locality  and  made  and  buried  by  the  same  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  I partially  explored  one  of  a group  of  very  interest- 
ing mounds  situated  in  Brown  Co.,  111.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  river, 
thirteen  miles  below  Beardstown,  It  was  thirty  feet  high,  one  hundred  feet 
wide  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  A pit  fourteen  feet  square 
was  sunk  in  its  middle  down  to  its  base  and  then  trenched  out  to  one  side, 
and  tunneled  under  in  places,  by  which  an  approximate  knowledge  of  its  en- 
tire structure  was  gained.  The  series  of  mounds  to  which  this  one  belongs, 
five  in  number,  were  built  on  the  alluvial  river  bottom,  of  clay  brought  from 
the  bluff  a hundred  yards  to  the  west,  and  three  hundred  yards  from  the  11-  * 

linois  river  to  the  east,  where  its  channel  was  at  that  time,  now  marked  by  a 
chain  of  sloughs  and  shallow  lakes.  The  bed  of  the  river  at  present  is  nearly 
a mile  farther  away  to  the  east.  The  builders  of  this  mound,  the  largest  of 
the  five,  in  commencing  its  construction,  had  first  laid  down  an  oval-shaped 
bed  of  clay  on  the  sandy  soil,  twenty  feet  in  width,  thirty  in  length  and  two 
feet  or  more  in  depth  with  saucer-like  depression  of  surface.  On  this  clay 
platform  fire  had  been  maintained  until  it  was  burned  hard  for  several  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  its  concave  top  was  filled  with  ashes  in  which  many 
fragments  of  charred  human  bones  were  observed.  After  the  fire  had  been  j 
exhausted  and  the  bed  of  ashes  cooled  there  was  laid  upon  it  a mass  of  horn- 
stone  disks  covering  its  whole  extent  a foot  or  more  in  thickness,  and  appar- 
ently placed  as  those  were  in  the  Paint  Creek  mound,  as  observed  by  Mr.  ; 
Moorehead,  in  lots  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  with  sand  between  each  lot  as  though  : 


♦Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  p.  189. 
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to  keep  them  isolated.  Among  the  Hints  were  two  entire  nodules  of  the  raw 
material  and  several  others  broken  in  pieces.  From  this  deposit  6.107  chipped 
disks  were  taken  out.  without  positive  assurance  that  the  store  was  yet  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  flints  from  this  mound  are,  in  the  average,  smaller  and 
of  ruder  and  inferior  workmanship  than  those  of  either  of  the  other  deposits 
mentioned,  but  the  stone  of  which  they  are  made  is  the  same,  and  in  outline 
they  present,  in  the  main,  the  same  mulberry-leaf  figure.  This  identity  of 
material  and  type,  and  mode  of  burial,  together  with  the  same  kidney-shaped 
nodules  of  dark  flint  with  yellowish-white  patina  envelopes,  as  found  in  all 
the  other  large  deposits,  point  unerringly  to  a common  origin  of  all  and  iden- 
tity of  ethnic  impulses  inspiring  their  fabrication.  Upon  this  mass  of  flints 
had  been  spread  a stratum  of  clay  ten  inches  in  thickness,  and  on  this  another 
glowing  Are  had  been  continued  for  some  time  in  which  were  cremated  many 
human  bodies,  or  skeletons.  With  the  numerous  pieces  of  burnt  human  bones 
we  found  several  large  marine  shells,  sheets  of  mica,  spool-shaped  ornaments 
of  copper  and  a half  crescent  of  hammered  copper,  bone  awls,  broken  pottery, 
stone  celts,  flint  arrow  and  spear  heads,  necklaces  of  marginella  shells  and  of 
the  large  incisors  of  bears  partially  drilled  for  the  insertion  of  stone  settings, 
and  other  objects,  but  all  so  broken  and  calcined  by  the  intense  heat  that  only 
a few  could  be  restored  and  preserved.  The  Are  seems  to  have  been  extin- 
guished by  covering  it  with  clay,  and  the  whole  pyre  was  then  enclosed  with 
huge  logs  that  had  long  since  disappeared  leaving  only  dark  streaks  of  vegeta- 
ble dust  at  the  bottom  of  their  empty  casts  in  the  dry  clay.  Finally,  over  all, 
the  immense  mass  of  clay  had  been  carried  from  the  bluffs  and  piled  up  to 
form  the  mound  that  must  have  been  forty  feet  high  when  Arst  completed. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  liornstone  nodules  for  making  all  these  disks 
were  obtained,  and  the  location  of  the  open-air  workshops  of  the  ancient  arti- 
sans who  broke  them  and  chipped  the  broad  fragments  into  prescribed  forms 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  No  flint  of  this  character  has  been  found,  in 
any  quantity,  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Illinois;  nor  in  any  geological 
formation  of  Ohio.  Consequently  this  aggregate  of  20,000  flints  were  trans- 
ported perhaps  several  hundreds  of  miles  after  all  the  vast  labor  of  their  pro- 
duction. 

In  considering  this  class  of  American  antiquities  the  suggested  inquiries 
are:  For  what  purpose  were  they  made?  And,  what  motive  could  have 
prompted  the  stupenduous  labor  of  quarrying,  cleaving,  chipping,  transporting 
and  burying  such  surprising  numbers  of  them? 

An  apparently  plausible  hypothesis  advanced  in  solution  of  these  questions 
is  that  the  disks  are  but  uroughed-out  ingots”  cached  in  the  ground  for  con- 
cealment and  safety  and  to  preserve  the  better  cleavage  properties  of  the 
stone,  to  be  withdrawn  when  needed  and  reduced,  by  further  chipping,  to 
flnished  implements.  A little  reflection  however  will  raise  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  theory. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  discussion  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  many  small 
deposits  of  flint  implements  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  placed 
in  the  ground  by  nomadic  people,  without  order  or  ceremony,  for  the  very  ob- 
vious purpose  of  concealment  and  safety  until  necessity  again  required  their 
use.  Some  of  these  hidden  articles  are  plainly  unfinished  blades,  of  chert  or 
white  flint,  intended  to  be  worked  over  when  convenient.  Others  are  broad, 
flat,  well  flnished  implements  of  liornstone,  very  similar  to  the  disks  before 
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described  but  smaller,  and  always  bearing  marks  of  long  continued  and  hard 
usage.*  The  number  of  flints  in  all  these  unquestioned  temporary  caches  is 
generally  limited,  and  in  but  few  instances  exceeds  in  weight  what  one  per- 
son can  easily  carry.  They  were  buried  but  a short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face and  were  probably  at  the  time  of  hiding  enclosed  in  bark  or  other  perish- 
able material.  The  caches  of  well-worn  hornstone  implements  referred  to  are 
found  invariably  near  water  courses.  The  flints  are  of  the  same  mulberry -leaf 
pattern  as  the  disks  in  the  large  deposits,  and,  in  my  opinion,  were  simply 
canoe-making  tools  stored  in  the  ground,  after  the  completion  of  a “dug-out”, 
for  safety  until  again  wanted  for  similar  use.  My  reason  for  this  belief  is  that 
many  years  ago  I saw  Indians  on  Snake  river,  in  Oregon,  make  stone  imple- 
ments of  exactly  the  same  form  and  proportions  as  these,  of  hornblende,  or 
aphanite,  which  they  employed  in  scraping  down  and  removing  the  charred 
and  loosened  wood  in  the  process  of  canoe-making  by  hollowing  out  the  log 
with  Are.  When  the  implements  became  dulled  from  use  they  were  rechipped, 
or  sharpened;  and  this  was  repeated  when  necessary  until  in  time  the  stone 
became  materially  reduced  in  dimensions. 

The  makers  of  gun  flints,  a century  ago,  learned  by  experience  that  flint 
chips  most  easily  when  newly  quarried,  or  when  kept  damp  and  excluded  from 
the  hardening  action  of  the  atmosphere;  and  so,  they  stored  their  raw  mater- 
ial in  tanks  of  water,  or  buried  it  in  moist  ground,  until  wanted  for  manufac- 
turing. This  knowledge,  and  the  additional  fact  that  none  of  the  disks  in 
the  large  deposits  were  ever  used,  are  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  idea  that  the 
disks  were  only  “roughed-out”,  and  the  deposits  no  more  than  temporary  hid- 
ing places. 

The  artistic  status  of  the  disks  may  remain  in  a great  measure,  a matter  of 
individual  opinion  and  judgement.  Different  degrees  of  mechanical  skill  are 
shown  in  fashioning  them:  some  are  exceedingly  rough,  but  many  are  as  nice- 
ly proportioned  and  finely  chipped  as  are  the  best  class  of  flint  implements.  A 
critical  examination  of  them  by  any  competent  archaeologist  will,  I think, 
convince  him— as  the  examination  of  thousands  of  them  has  satisfied  me— 
that  each  flint  is  finished  and  complete  for  its  intended  purpose. 

A moment’s  thought  will  dissipate  the  notion  that  their  burial  was  intend- 
ed to  preserve  the  chipping  properties  of  the  stone;  for  we  know  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  thousands  of  them  in  the  Paint  creek  and  Brown  Co..  111.,  mounds 
was  absolutely  anhydrous,  and  their  receptacles  there  had  been  previously 
dried  by  fire,  and  their  environments  were  intentionally  arranged  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  slight- 
est dampness. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  great  deposits  of  disks  were  only  cached  for 
present  convenience,  what  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  singular  care  and 
ceremonious  observances  of  their  hiding?  Why  should  their  places  of  con- 
cealment be  prepared  with  fire?  And  why  should  the  stratas  of  sand  be  intro- 
duced in  their  covering  on  Paint  creek;  and  human  bodies  be  burned  upon 
them  in  Illinois?  And  why  should  mounds  of  such  magnitude  over  them  be 
necessary  to  insure  temporary  safety? 

Again,  supposing  the  disks  to  have  been  stored  in  their  earthen  warehouses 
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t ) be  withdrawn  wh?n  needed,  and  were  so  utilized,  we  should  find  gaps  in 
the  deposits  where  some  had  at  different  times  been  extracted.  But  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  Mr.  Squier  and  Mr.  Moorehead  assure  us  that  the  sand 
stratus  placed— as  winding  sheets— over  the  flints  in  the  Paint  creek  mound 
had  never  been  broken.  The  great  deposits  of  these  peculiar  disks  that  it  has 
been  my  fortune  to  examine  in  situ  on  the  Illinois  river  bore  unmistakable 
evidence  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  original  integrity  of  their  burial  had  cer- 
tainly never  before  been  infringed.  I am  reasonably  sure  that  none  of  the 
flints  placed  there  had  ever  been  subsequently  withdrawn  to  be  “worked  ov- 
er”. 

If  the  deposits  had  been  only  the  hidden  stocks-in-trade  of  enterprising  im- 
plement makers  carried  to  a distant  market  destitute  of  flint,  (as  is  central 
Illinois),  for  trade  or  barter,  we  would  reasonably  expect  the  venturesome 
traders  to  have  been  well  patronized  by  the  dusky  hunters  and  warriors  there 
with  whom  flint  was  a prime  necessity.  And  we  would  also  expect  the  Illin- 
ois consumers  of  this  imported  liornstone  to  have  left  evidences  of  their  traf- 
fic in  local  workshops  where  the  “roughed-out  ingots”  withdrawn  from  the 
great  mounds  had  been  worked  down  to  finished  weapons;  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, we  ought  to  meet  there,  in  the  surface  finds,  many  of  the  finished  im- 
plements of  hornstone.  But,  as  yet,  no  such  hornstone  workshops  abounding 
in  dark-colored  chips  and  broken  or  unbroken  disks,  have  ever  been  found  in 
the  Illinois  river  valley;  and,  of  all  the  surface  finds  of  flint  relics  in  central 
and  southern  Illinois  less  than  three  per  cent,  are  of  dark-colored  flint  and 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  is  of  hornstone.  From  this  fact  and  the  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  deposits  it  must  be  inferred  that,  as  commercial  speculations, 
the  importation  of  disks  resulted  in  signal  failures,  none  of  them  having  ever 
been  disposed  of. 

With  this  commercial  idea  in  view,  we  would  look  with  confidence  for  large 
deposits  of  hcrnstone  disks  in  the  Cumberland  valley  and  throughout  middle 
Tennessee,  as  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all  flint  implements  found  in  the 
stone  graves,  and  on  the  surface,  in  that  region  are  of  dark-colored  stone:  those 
made  of  white  flint  being  exceptional.  But  no  deposits  of  “roughed-out  in- 
gots”, as  those  in  the  Paint  creek  mound,  have  ever  yet  been  found  in  that 
s'jate. 

Those  who  regard  the  great  deposits  of  flint  under  consideration  as  only 
hidden  stores  of  blocked-out  raw  materia],  to  be  further  manipulated  when 
necessary  or  convenient,  must  admit  that  as  such  they  are  unique  and  with- 
out parallel  among  American  prehistoric  relics.  They  must  marvel  that  a 
people  so  provident  and  thrifty  as  to  have  wrought  these  thousands  of  “in- 
gots” at  the  expense  of  so  much  time  and  labor  and  transported  them  great 
distances  and  cached  them  for  future  use.  would  not  also  have  hidden  away 
great  stores  of  other  kinds  of  raw  material,  as  copper  nuggets  “in  the  rough” 
to  be  worked  over  when  needed;  or,  of  quantities  of  marine  shells  to  be  with- 
drawn at  convenience:  or,  of  blocks  of  mica  to  be  extracted  and  exfoliated  at 
leisure;  or  of  “roughed-out”  ingots  of  obsidian  to  be  finished  upon  rainy  days. 
But  no  magazine  of  such  unfinished  goods  are  ever  found;  and  we  must  infer 
that  the  pre-Columbian  tariff  on  raw-materials  was  prohibitory,  hornstone 
disks  alone  being  on  the  free  list. 

My  own  limited  observations  in  the  field,  and  all  the  mound-exploring  liter- 
ature to  which  I have  access,  establish— in  my  opinion— the  fact,  without  ex- 
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ception,  that  no  primal  deposit  of  any  kind  placed  at  the  base  of  a mount  has  . 
ever  been  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  people  who  made  it.  Hence,  I think, 
we  may  regard  it  axiomatic  in  the  science  of  American  Archaeology  that  all 
original  mound  interments  were,  by  the  mound  makers,  considered  sacred, 
and  intended  to  be  complete  and  final,  never  again  to  be  reopened. 

Then,  in  the  light  of  the  crude  religious  incentives— the  spirit  worship  and 
demon  propitiation,  the  vague  hopes  of  blissful  immortality,  and  the  frenzied  1 
dread  of  supernal  forces,  factors  in  the  nebulous  ethics  of  all  tribes  of  the  at-  i 
original  American  race— that  moved  the  mound  building  Indians  to  sacrifice  j 
in  fire,  without  reserve,  their  choicest  and  rarest  implements  and  ornaments  1 
brought  from  remote  regions  and  wrought  with  wonderful  skill — their  splend-  J 
id  obsidian  blades  from  Mexico:  their  shells  from  the  far  distant  ocean;  iheir  ^ 
finely  cut  plates  of  mica  from  the  Appalachian  or  Rocky  mountains;  their  \ 
celts  and  ornaments  of  hammered  copper  from  Isle  Royale;  their  pipes  of  ex-  ? 
quisite  designs  sculptured  from  the  most  refractory  rocks;  their  polished  effi- 
gies and  rings  of  graphitic  slate;  and,  no  doubt,  their  bows  and  arrows,  rich  -J 
furs  and  wearing  apparel  also,  wholly  consumed— objects  which  they  must  I 
have  prized  next  to  life  itself— we  cannot,  I think,  escape  the  conviction  that  | 
the  motive  prompting  the  making,  transporting  and  burying  of  the  hornstone  1 
disks  to  have  been  superstition  and  not  economy. 

My  conclusions  therefore,  are  as  follows: 

The  buried  disks  were  finished  canoe-making  tools,  but  not  for  use  in  this  ^ 
world. 

That  this  variety  of  flint,  k ‘hornstone”,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  color  and  j 
gloss,  its  ready  fracture  and  uniform  cleavage,  its  nuclei  of  quartz  crystals  or  i 
chalcedony,  or  its  other  instrinsic  properties,  possessed  in  the  estimation  of  1 
the  mound-making  Indians  peculiar  talismanic  virtues. 

That  this  stone  therefore  fashioned  into  canoe  scrapers,  they  judged,  would  l 
be  most  acceptable  .as  votive  offerings,  lothe  mythical  powers  controlling  the  1 
navigation  of  the  streams  or  their  supply  of  fish. 

That  their  burial  in  the  ground  or  in  the  mounds*  whether  in  commemora-  1 
tion  of  extraordinary  events,  or— much,  more  probably— as  propitiating  sacri-  1 
fices,  was  sacred  and  final. 


“THE  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  ARCH/EOLOG Y.”-A  PROTEST. 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Archaeologist,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  under  the 
first  above  heading,  announces  the  following  conclusions  as  “a  suggestion”: 
“Those  devoting  attention  to  the  archaeology  of  Bible  lands  and  classic  reg- 
ions have  wisely  taken  history  as  the  basis  of  their  guide.  The  students  of 
European  archaeology  have,  as  a general  rule,  unde  the  four  ages:  paleolith- 
ic, neolithic,  bronze,  and  iron,  the  basis  of  their  system.  As  America  has 
no  ancient  history,  and  the  four  ages  are  manifestly  inapplicable  here,  its 
archaeology  if  ever  reduced  to  a system  muse  have  some  other  basis  than  j 
either  of  those  mentioned.  What  is  it  to  be?  Contrary  to  my  expectation  1 
when  I commenced  the  study  of  our  antiquities,  I am  now  convinced  that  it  j 
must  and  will  be  Language!” 

He  then  sets  out  his  reasons  for  his  conclusions— exalting  the  study  of  phil-  j 
ology  over  that  of  all  its  kindred  sciences,  arid  claiming  for  language  the  high- 
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est  rank  as  evidence  in  tlie  solution  of  those  interesting  and  difficult  questions 
relating  to  our  aboriginal  races. 

No  student  of  archaeology,  or  of  human  history,  ought  to  place  a light  value 
on  the  study  of  language.  Words  often  contain  history  of  the  most  precious 
kind,  and  truths  to  be  found  in  no  other  place,  and  the  study  of  philology 
must  be  pursued  assiduously  by  the  archaeologist.  When  we  speak  of  the 
study  of  philology,  however,  we  are  apt  to  have  in  our  minds  the  systematic 
and  highly  successful  examinations  made  of  the  polished  and  ancient  languag- 
es of  ihe  Old  World,  between  which  and  the  languages  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
America  there  is  a vast  difference.  The  one  is  a system— the  other  is  a jum- 
ble. Prof.  Thomas’  suggestion  only  relates  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  the 
usual  notions  of  the  study  of  philology  must  be  abandoned  and  a new  field  en- 
tered upon.  The  Old  World  system  will  do  us  no  practical  good — philology  in 
the  Old  World,  and  the  separate  study  of  the  indiginous  languages  of  the  New 
World  are  different  propositions. 

The  languages  of  the  American  tribes  are  broken  into  almost  as  many  dia- 
lects as  there  were  families;  there  are  hundreds  of  stocks  or  branches;  there 
are  no  remains  of  many  of  these,  and  many— most  of  the  vocabularies  are  im- 
mature, uncertain  and  inaccurate.  The  Peruvians  and  many  other  tribes 
compelled  conquered  tribes  to  abandon  their  language  and  adopt  that  of  the 
conquerer,  and  we  may  never  know  how  many  or  what  dialects  or  stocks— or 
languages,  have  been  exterminated  by  this  means.  The  first  thing,  too,  that 
the  European  did  on  reaching  the  shores  of  America  was  to  destroy  the  best 
part  of  the  evidence— every  book,  map  and  picture,  that  might  have  served  as 
a means  of  clearing  up  the  darkness  surrounding  the  study  of  American  lan- 
guages. Then,  too,  tribes  have  wholly  disappeared  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
European.  How  may  the  archaeology  of  the  “Mound  Builders”  and  the  “Cliff 
Dwellers”  be  understood  if  only  language  be  used  as  a basis?  Even  Professor 
Thomas  might  be  unable  to  repeat  a sentence,  or  even  a word,  of  their  lan- 
guages. What  language  will  explain  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  or 
the  wonderful  ancient  works  of  man  from  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  ruins  of  Peru?  How  many  races  speaking  different  languages  have  work- 
ed on  or  around  them,  and  disappeared  before  a word  of  their  languages  was 
reduced  to  writing? 

Consider  that  no  two  men  will  or  can  write  an  Indian  word  alike;  that  vo- 
cabularies depend  entirely  on  sound;  that  no  certain  standard  exists;  that  the 
rules  of  pronunciation  differ,  and  therefore  the  written  sounds  gathered  by 
the  German,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  differ;  that  languages  are  con- 
stantly changing;  that  no  “crazy  quilt”  is  so  complex  as  American  languages; 
that  out  of  this  mass  of  matter  but  little  has  been  preserved,  and  that  no 
systematic  view  of  the  whole  can  possibly  be  made.  Consider  the  frailty  of 
the  material:  its  liability  to  be  incorrectly  written,  and  stupidly  used,  and 
one  has  a few  of  the  objections,  only,  to  the  use  of  the  native  languages  of 
America  as  the  basis  of  its  wonderful  archeology. 

Material  objects  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  our  archaeological  system— 
the  mines  of  Superior,  the  mounds  and  stone  relics  of  the  Mississippi;  the 
ruins  of  Arizona,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Peru:  the  unchangeable  flint; 
the  stone  axes,  metates,  pestles,  mortars,  pipes,  pottery,  textile  fabrics:  the 
wonderful  carvings  of  Palenque,  and  a hundred  other  temples  of  ancient 
America:  and  all  the  varied  display  of  archeological  richness,  which  is  at  all 
times  certain,  lasting  and  self  evident. 
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On  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umitilla,  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, Mrs.  Helen  A.  Kunzie  has  gathered  a splendid  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties. One  of  her  specimens  is  a handsome  metate,  exactly  like  the  Pueb- 
lan,  Mexican,  or  Central  American.  She  also  found  in  an  ancient  grave  at 
this  spot  a beautifully  cast  bronze  war-club,  or  sword,  in  the  exact  shape  of 
those  of  stone,  ivory  and  wood  used  by  our  Pacific  coast  Indians  from  Oregon 
to  Alaska.  Her  collect  ion  also  embraces  stone  statuary— one  large  piece  being 
a man  from  the  waist  up,  with  a crown  on  his  head;  also  obsidian  knives, 
mortars,  pestles,  in  short,  a rare  collection  of  antiquities.  What  race  in  that 
region  today  knows  anything  of  metates,  or  bronze  war  clubs,  or  statuary  with 
a crown?  What  language  explains  the  presence  of  these  interesting  relics  on 
the  banks  of  this  Achilles  of  rivers? 

The  northern  origin  of  the  Aztecs  has  long  been  argued  from  fragments  of 
traditions  left  by  them:  others  have  even  sought  to  draw  some  inferences  from 
a similarity  of  the  languages  of  Mexico  and  the  Shoshonean  country;  but  how 
can  you  escape  the  evidence  of  the  very  metates  of  Moqui  or  Gautemala;  the 
statuary  of  kings;  the  obsidian  knives,  calendar  stone,  and  a ton  of  relics  of 
the  unmistakeable  Mexican  type.  The  objects  are  the  best  evidence:  they  are 
unchangeable  and  are  the  same  at  all  times  and  to  all  men.  By  a comparison 
of  this  splendid  Kunzie  collection  with  that  of  another  region,  conclusions 
may  be  reached  that  the  study  of  the  surrounding  languages  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury had  not  suggested.  It  certainly  appears  that  a superior  race  of  people 
once  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  as  we  also  find  the  same  charac- 
ter of  relics  on  Puget  Sound  it  also  appears  that  they  lived  on  latitude  49° 
north— but  language  had  never  disclosed  this  fact. 

In  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  study  of  language  to  the  settlement  of 
inquiries,  Prof.  Thomas  says:  “Apply  this  rule  to  the  various  sections  of 
North  America  where  the  conditions  are  similar  and  such  questions  as  ’Who 
built  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  valley?’  ‘To  whom  are  we  to  attribute 
the  Cliff  Dwellings?’  will  at  once  be  answered.  There  will  be  no  ground  left 
for  such  theories  as  that  the  Mayas  or  Aztecs  were  the  ‘Mound  Builders'!*’ 

I should  say  not!  Neither  would  there  be  ground  left  for  saying  anything. 
No  settlement  of  these  questions  could  ever  be  reached  by  that  ^ule,  and  if 
any  proof  were  needed  to  show  the  utter  folly  of  using  language  as  the  basis 
of  American  Archamlogy  the  above  quotation  furnishes  it.  To  say  that  we 
may  only  study  the  “Mound  Builders'’  and  “Cliff  Dwellers*’  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  languages,  when  they  have  none,  is  to  say  that  the  question 
must  not  be  studied.  To  say  that  the  certain  system  of  archaeology  which 
may  and  should  be  based  on  the  material  objects  of  stone,  earth,  brick,  bone, 
and  other  lasting  substances,  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  uncertain,  shifting, 
suspicious  and  badly  written  vocabularies  of  our  American  languages  is  ask- 
ing too  much.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  to  place  the  settlement  of  all  these 
very  interesting  questions  in  the  hands  of  a very  few  men,  and  to  announce  to 
the  great  army  of  wide-awake  American  archaeologists  that  their  labors  are  in 
vain.  It  is  to  say  that  the  possessor  of  these  extremely  limited  American  vo- 
cabularies is,  alone,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  archaeological  questions;  and 
that  if  an  examination  of  the  vocabularies  does  not  justify  bronze,  metates  or 
mounds  on  the  Columbia  River,  that  they  will  not  be  considered  even  if  pro- 
duced. 

I beg  to  suggest  to  Prof.  Thomas  that  a system  based  on  the  lasting  monu- 
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merits  of  American  archaeology,  such  as  the  mounds,  ruins,  mines,  stone  im- 
plements, and  other  material  objects,  seems  much  more  thorough,  systematic 
and  logical.  This  system  should,  of  course,  be  aided  by  a careful  study  of  both 
language  and  tradition,  the  importance  of  both  of  which  should  not  be  under 
estimated  in  American  archaeology.  I cannot  understand,  either,  the  objec- 
tion to  the  European  division  into  paleolithic,  neolithic,  bronze  and  iron  ages. 
I think  these,  together  with  the  copper  period,  may  well  be  adopted,  not  for 
one  locality,  possibly,  but  for  America.  To  make  language  the  basis,  to  ex- 
clude (as  that  would)  that  great  army  of  intelligent  workers,  and  narrow  the 
list  to  the  few  around  the  bureau  where  the  vocabularies  rest;  and  to  allow  all 
others  to  look  ©n  in  open. mouthed  wonder  while  the  oracle  announces  conclu- 
sions, is  not  in  accord  with  the  free  school  ideas  of  America. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sept.  9,  1893.  James  Wickersham. 
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In  the  month  of  June  I was  one  of  a party  of  four,  to  visit,  what  was  to  us 
a very  interesting  Indian  burial  place,  of  which  I will  give  a short  descrip- 
tion: 

They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  about 
fifty  feet  above  the  river  on  a small  plateau,  which  is  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber. 

The  first  graves  we  found  were  circular  in  form  like  No.  2.  While  we  were 
opening  one  of  these,  one  of  the  party  found  the  principal  one,  or  No.  1,  after 
wTiich,  the  first  few  minutes  were  spent  in  admiration,  and  in  examining  the 
plan,  and  construction  of  this  “Palace  of  the  dead”  before  we  disturbed  it. 

The  walls  are  three  feet  high,  and  each  of  the  rooms  are  partly  filled  with 
stone,  some  of  which  may  have  tumbled  from  the  walls,  and  some  placed  over 
the  dead. 

We  explored  four  of  these  graves  and  found  they  did  not  dig  into  the  ground 
to  bury  their  dead,  but  placed  them  on  the  natural  surface,  and  covered  them 
with  a little  dirt,  and  then  probably  with  stone. 

We  did  not  find  much  in  these  graves,  a few  badly  decayed  bones,  two  teeth 
that  were  in  a better  state  of  preservation;  some  pieces  of  pottery,  similar  to 
that  found  in  this  section,  composed  of  clay  and  pulverized  shells,  but  no 
stone  or  flint  implements. 

The  fact  of  their  not  digging  to  bury  their  dead,  and  covering  them  with 
only  a few  inches  of  earth,  and  the  fact  of  oup  finding  no  stone  or  flint  imple- 
ments, led  us  to  believe  that  these  graves  were  very  ancient. 

The  circular  place  in  No.  1,  marked  with  an  X,  represents  an  ash  tree  two 
feet  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  grown  up  through  the  wall. 

There  are  several  of  the  circular  graves,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  we  hope  in  our  further  explorations,  this  fall,  to  find  something 
more  interesting  to  report  in  those  already  found. 

We  owe  the  preservation  of  these  graves,  intact,  to  the  superstition  of  the 
people  that  own  the  land.  They  believe  that  there  is  gold  buried  in  the 
graves,  but  were  kept  from  digging  for  it,  from  the  fear  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  the  ghost  of  a Redman. 
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The  way  we  obtained  the  privilege  of  opening  them,  was  by  offering  to  give 
them  all  the  gold  we  found,  and  we  would  be  contented  with  what  was 


N?  2.. 

St  AUE  I"  = 6 ’ 


N?  I 


of  no  value  to  them,  and  which  they  would  probably  not  allow  in  their  house. 

There  are  a number  of  earth  mounds  in  this  section,  but  these  are  the  only 
stone  ones  I have  seen.  H.  D.  Cleaveland. 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


MR.  HOLMES’S  CRITICISM  UPON  THE  EVIDENCE  OF 

GLACIAL  MAN. 


[BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  OBERLIN,  O.] 

Mr.  Holmes  has  now  concluded  his  series  of  reviews  of  the  evidence  of  glac- 
ial man  in  America,  having  treated  of  the  evidence  from  Trenton.  X.  J..  and 
of  that  from  Madisonville  and  Newcomerstown.  O..  in  the  tirst  two  numbers 
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of  The  Journal  of  Geology,  published  at  Chicago,  and  of  the  Little  Falls  evi- 
dence, in  Minnesota,  in  the  April  number  of  The  American  Geologist.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  appropriate  time  to  make  some  remarks  upon  his  criticisms. 
This  I will  do  with  as  much  freedom  from  prejudice  as  possible,  and  I think  I 
am  in  position  to  be  as  free  from  bias  as  one  can  well  be;  for  all  along  I have 
been  in  a strait  betwixt  two,  being  under  pressure  from  my  theological  predi- 
lections to  discredit  the  evidence,  and  accepting  it  at  first  with  much  misgiv- 
ing. 

A calm  review  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  criticism  seems  to 
make  it  probably  that  we  have  been  mistaken  about  the  character  of  Miss 
Babbitt’s  discoveries  at  Little  Falls.  Mr.  Holmes  seems  fairly  to  establish 
the  probability  that  the  discoveries  there  made  were  either  in  the  surface  de- 
posits or  in  a talus  of  the  bank  which  had  fallen  down  from  the  surface.  But 
I will  leave  this  for  further  discussion  by  those  who  are  more  familiar  with 
the  ground. 

In  case  of  the  discoveries  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  however,  his  criticisms  fall  far 
short  of  discrediting  the  abundant  evidence  that  had  been  presented  by  other 
investigators,  and  this  1 say  with  what  I believe  to  be  pretty  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  conditions  connected  with  the  discoveries— knowledge  which 
I have  derived  from  numerous  personal  investigations  upon  the  spot  and  from 
frequent  conferences  with  persons  who  have  from  time  to  time  reported  dis- 
coveries. But,  as  the  discussion  of  this  evidence  in  detail  will  more  properly 
fall  to  some  others  who  have  more  immediate  cognizance  of  the  facts,  I will 
do  nothing  more  here  than  simply  to  express  the  convictions  of  my  mind  after 
repeatedly  reviewing  the  evidence  on  the  spot  since  his  criticisms. 

The  last  paper  of  Mr.  Holmes,  however,  treats  of  the  reported  discoveries  in 
Ohio,  whose  discussion  more  properly  falls  upon  me.  The  two  discoveries  up- 
on which  most  reliance  has  been  made  in  Ohio  are  that  by  Dr.  Metz,  at  Madi- 
sonville,  in  the  glacial  terrace  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Mills,  at  Newcomerstown,  in  the  glacial  terrace  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Mr. 
Holmes  urges  two  objections  to  the  glacial  age  of  the  implement  discovered 
by  Dr.  Metz  at  Madisonville,  and  with  him  I understand  Mr.  Leverett  to 
agree.  The  implement  was  found  some  distance  back  from  the  margin  of  the 
terrace,  where  the  material  was  finer  than  that  facing  the  river,  and  occurred 
eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  loam,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gravel.  Mr. 
Leverett  suggests  that  this  loam  may  have  been  deposited  later  than  the 
main  part  of  the  terrace.  I do  not.  however,  understand  him  to  have  any  di- 
rect evidence  of  this,  but  simply  to  suggest  it  as  a possibility.  I am  confident 
however,  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a bare  possibility,  and  that  any  separa- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  terrace  from  that  nearer  the  river  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable.  The  glacial  terrace  is  continuous  from  the  river  to  Dr. 
Metz's  house,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  such  terraces,  the 
finer  material  would  be  deposited  back  from  t tie  main  stream  in  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  deposited  there.  We  may  therefore  reject  that  suppo- 
sition with  a very  great  degree  of  confidence. 

Second,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Leverett  suggest  that  this  implement  may 
have  worked  down  eight  feet  through  the  loam  and  into  the  gravel  by  the 
agency  of  upturned  trees,  or  of  the  rotting  tap-roots  of  oak  trees.  Prof.  Cham- 
berlain has  suggested  to  Mr.  Leverett  that  probably  fifty  generations  of  trees 
had  grown  upon  this  spot.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  number  of  the 
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generations  of  trees  growing  upon  tlie  spot  would  materially  affect  the  ques-  ! 
tion.  The  most  that  Mr.  Holmes  claimed  in  reference  to  the  Little  Falls  lo- 
cality was  that  implements  might  have  worked  down  by  the  upturning  of 
trees  three  or  four  feet  into  the  surface  soil.  But  fifty  disturbances  of  the 
soil  to  a depth  of  three  or  four  feet  would  not  have  the  effect  of  one  disturb- 
ance of  eight  feet.  To  go  half  way  fifty  times  does  not  produce  the  effect  of  * 
going  the  whole  of  the  way  once.  The  suppositon  of  the  implement’s  having  *! 
worked  down  through  a tap-root  as  it  decayed  seems  to  rest  upon  so  slight  a ’ 
probability  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration.  The  necessity  of  re-  ] 
sorting  to  such  hypothesis  to  explain  away  each  item  of  proof  in  detail  will 
impress  most  reasonable  minds  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  resisting  the  ev-  j 
idence  presented  in  favor  of  glacial  man  in  America. 

With  reference  to  the  Newcomerstown  implement,  there  can  really  be  no  1 
better  answer  to  Mr.  Holmes’s  criticisms  than  to  reproduce,  with  a few  criti-  j 
cal  remarks,  two  paragraphs  in  which  he  unconsciously  reveals  the  attitude  of  J 
mind  with  which  he  has  approached  the  question.  The  paragraphs  are  taken  ; 
from  his  article  in  the  second  number  of  The  Journal  of  Geology,  pp.  158-159,  j 
in  the  midst  of  which  there  are  injected  two  beautiful  fancy  sketches,  illus-  j 
trating  how  he  supposed  the  banks  might  have  appeared  when  the  implement  ! 
was  discovered.  Here  are  the  paragraphs: 

‘•Prof.  Wright  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  efforts  tocorrobor-  I 
ate  the  statements  of  the  collector.  He  has  examined  and  re-examined  Mr. 
Mills,  receiving  every  assurance  of  the  verity  of  the  find,  but,  after  all,  he  re-  J 
ally  secures  no  additional  assurance  and  can  receive  no  fully  satisfactory  as-  i 
surai ice  that  Mr.  Mills  was  not  in  error.  Prof.  Wright  has  visited  and  photo- 
graphed the  site,  and  will  speedily  prepare  a plate  for  publication,  for  just  <] 
what  purpose,  however,  it  is  rather  hard  to  see,  since  the  nature  of  the  grav-  i 
els  is  not  disputed,  and  a volume  of  photographs  will  not  give  additional  ; 
weight  to  the  proofs.  A photographs  made  of  the  tree  after  the  bird  has  1 
flown  will  not  help  in  determining  the  bird.  No  more  will  observations  on  j 
Mr.  Mill’s  moral  character,  his  education,  or  business  reputation  diminish 
the  danger  of  error.  The  specimen  may  not  have  been  found  in  place,  not-  1 
withstanding  all  possible  verification,  and  it  maybe  a reject,  notwithstanding  J 
its  resemblance  to  foreign  types,  and  Prof.  Wright  may  be  wrong  in  urging  j 
his  conclusions  upon  the  public,  notwithstanding  his  painstaking  efforts  to  1 
secure  all  possible  affirmative  testimony. 

‘Tt  is  nowhere  stated  that  Mr.  Mills  actually  picked  the  specimen  out  of  j 
the  gravels:  it  was  probable  loose  when  he  discovered  it,  but,  even  if  he  could  - 
say  that  it  was  fixed  in  the  gravel  mass,  the  necessity  of  questioning  the  find  j 
would  still  exist.  All  the  authentication  Prof.  Wright  can  possibly  secure  1 
will  not  enable  him  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Mills  struck  with  his  walking-  1 
stick  a small  mass  of  the  gravel  in  place  at  a depth  of  sixteen  feet,  or  wheth-  j 
er  he  was  dealing  with  a mass  which  had  slid  with  its  inclusions  of  modern  j 
relics  from  the  surface  to  a depth  of  16  feet.*’ 

In  a former  communication  to  Science,  (Feb.  3,  1893,)  I had  promised  to  pub-  i 
lish  a more  detailed  account  of  this  discovery,  accompanied  with  a photo-  j 
graph  of  the  bank.  It  is  to  this  that  Mr.  Holmes  refers.  The  promised  pub-  | 
lication  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May,  simultaneously  . 
with  the  article  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  The  Journal  of  Geology.  Doubtless  it  will 
strike  the  reading  public  rather  strangely  to  have  Mr.  Holmes  speak  so  slight-  j 
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ingly  of  the  value  of  a photograph  of  the  bank  showing  it  as  it  actually  was 
soon  after  the  discovery,  wrhen  he  has  himself  given  two  fancy  sketches,  repre- 
senting an  impossible  condition  of  things,  to  inform  us  how  he  thinks  it 
might  have  been.  The  photograph  of  the  bank  taken  by  Mr.  Mills,  within 
six  months  of  the  time  of  his  discovery,  exhibits  its  face  intact,  and  is  a part 
of  the  evidence  presented  as  to  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  gravel 
when  the  discovery  was  made.  The  haste  with  which  Mr.  Holmes  has  plung- 
ed into  this  discussion  is  shown  by  his  statement  on  a previous  page  that  Mr. 
Mills  had  “published  nothing  save  through  Prof.  Wright.”  The  report  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  referred  to  by  Mr.  Holmes  is  entitled  a 
report  “by  Mr.  Mills  and  Prof.  Wright,”  and  the  specific  account  of  the  dis- 
covery is  given  in  Mr.  Mills’s  own  words,  in  which  he  says  that  when  a space 
of  about  six  feet  in  length  by  two  in  height  fell  down,  it  exposed  the  specimen 
to  view.  It  is  true  that  that  statement  is  not  so  explicit  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  I have  given,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  fuller  details  as 
given  to  us  upon  the  spot,  and  as  repeated  two  or  three  times  to  me  in  corres- 
pondence, namely  that  the  implement  was  seen  by  him  projecting  from  the 
face  of  the  gravel  bank  after  the  fall  of  gravel  before  referred  to,  and  when 
the  edges  of  the  strata  of  gravel  were  all  visible  and  undisturbed,  and  that  he 
took  it  out  with  his  own  hands;  or,  if  you  want  to  avoid  all  error,  that  he 
worked  it  loose  with  his  walking-cane  until  it  fell  out  at  his  feet,  when  he 
took  it  up,  made  his  notes  upon  it,  and  put  it  in  his  collection.  Mr.  Mills  is 
as  capable  of  drawing  a section  of  the  bank  as  Mr.  Holmes  is,  and  that  he  has 
done,  but  most  readers  will  prefer  to  see  a photograph  . in  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  incorporation  of  fanciful  elements. 

In  view  of  all  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  said  of  the  importance  of  expert  testi- 
mony, it  is  difficult  to  see,  also,  why  he  should  say  that  observations  upon  Mr. 
Mills’s  moral  character,  education,  and  business  reputation  may  not  diminish 
the  danger  of  error  in  such  a case;  for  how  else  can  you  determine  the  danger 
of  error  in  such  a case;  for  how  else  can  you  determine  the  value  of  an  expert’s 
testimony?  If  there  is  doubt  about  liis  moral  character,  that  of  course  viti- 
ates the  evidence  in  a high  degree.  So,  also,  if  there  is  doubt  about  his  abili- 
ty to  discern  the  difference  between  disturbed  and  undisturbed  gravel  in  such 
a situation,  that  would  largely  vitiate  the  observations.  But  Mr.  Mills’s  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  observation  are  such  that  his  evidence  in  so  clear  a case 
as  this  is,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  expert  could  be.  What  does  Mr.  Holmes 
suppose  led  Judge  Baldwin  and  the  other  members  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going  down  to  Newcom- 
erstown,  except  it  was  to  inform  themselves  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Mills  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  very  points  at  issue?  Of  course,  we  cannot  force  con- 
viction upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  but  we  can  get  the  facts  of  the  situation 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  evidence  was  given  with  all  possible  clear- 
ness before  them.  If  any  portion  of  the  reading  public  chances  to  be  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  Mr.  Holmes  asserts  he  is  in  when  he  says  he  does 
not  care  for  a photograph  of  the  bank,  and  does  not  care  to  know  anything 
about  the  moral  character  and  education  of  the  witness,  and  that  he  is  sure 
Prof.  Wright  cannot  possibly  secure  a proper  authentication  of  the  facts,  it 
will  be  a difficult  matter  to  overcome  the  prejudice  with  which  the  subject  is 
approached.  But  the  number  who  are  biassed  to  such  an  extent  and  are  the 
subjects  of  such  “invincible  ignorance”  is,  I presume,  not  numerous. 
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Of  course,  I do  not  deny  .that  there  are  things  so  improbable  that  they 
could  not  be  established  by  any  amount  of  human  testimony.  It  is  more  like- 
ly that  the  senses  should  be  deceived  in  some  cases  than  that  the  things 
which  seem  to  happen  should  really  occur.  But  this  is  not  a case  of  that  sort. 
The  existence  of  glacial  man  is  not  a highly  improbable  thing,  and  this  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Mills  is  in  analogy  with  a vast  amount  of  other  evidence  leading 
to  a similar  conclusion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  implement, 
in  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  reported  to  have  been  found,  or  in  the  tes- 
timony presented,  to  raise  any  serious  suspicion  of  error.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Mills  was  not  specially  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  discovery  at  the 
'time  is  not  at  all  surprising,  since  his  thought  had  been  little  directed  to  the 
phase  of  the  subject  involved  in  his  discovery.  He  had  in  his  collection  thous- 
ands of  other  implements  found  upon  the  surface,  and,  after  making  note  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  finding  of  this,  it  was  laid  with  them- 
In  conclusion,  I would  simply  add  that  in  procuring,  as  I have  done  during 
the  past  season,  some  sections  of  the  gravel  in  undisturbed  condition  for  the 
exhibit  at  Chicago,  I have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  its  behavior,  both 
when  it  is  in  place  and  when  it  is  in  a recently  formed  talus,  and,  in  reply  lo 
Mr.  Holmes's  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Mr.  Mills  found 
this  in  the  undisturbed  strata  or  in  the  talus,  I would  say  that  the  observer 
who  could  not  tell  the  difference  would  be  one  whose  testimony  was  utterly 
unworthy  of  consideration.  While  1 am  about  it,  also,  I might  as  well  refer 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a slight  discrepancy,  which  may  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  some,  both  in  my  own  and  in  Mr.  Mills's  statements  about  the  depth 
at  which  the  implement  was  found.  In  "Man  and  the  Glacial  Period’'  I say, 
that  it  was  sixteen  feet,  In  my  original  report  upon  it,  I say  fifteen  feet.  In 
the  more  specific  details  given  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  I say  fourteen 
and  tliree-fourths  feet,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  sometimes  spoken  of  it  as  fifteen 
feet  and  sometimes  as  fourteen  and  three-fourths  feet.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  why  both  of  us  should  say  fifteen  feet,  for  that  is  a round  number,  but  not 
so  easy  to  see  why  in  one  place  I should  have  said  sixteen  feet.  But  the  dis- 
crepancy is  not  one  that  materially  affects  the  evidence.  I presume,  there- 
fore, that  my  error  arose  from  the  principle  of  assimilation  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Xew  Testimony.  In  the  appen- 
dix to  the  third  edition  of  my  "Ice  Age  in  North  America.'’  I give  it  as  fif- 
teen feet.  But  in  writing  the  paragraphs  in  the  latter  book,  I had  just  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  one  of  Hr.  Abbott’s  discoveries  which  was  sixteen  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  the  close  association  of  the  two  in  my  mind  doubtless 
led  to  the  substitution,  and,  since  there  was  nothing  specially  dependent  up- 
on it.  the  discrepancy  being  so  slight,  my  attention  wras  not  arroused  through 
all  the  subsequent  proof-readings. — From  Science,  Yol.  XXI,  No.  537.  pp.  267- 
68,  May  19th,  1893. 


Miss  V.  A".  Hodge,  of  Washington.  H.  C..  is  one  of  the  best  known  arclieaeolo- 
gists.  She  has  lately  returned  from  several  years'  journey  of  investigation  in 
South  America,  where  she  has  made  many  wonderful  discoveries  relating  to 
the  art  of  the  old  prehistoric  races. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Do  Not  Ask  Too  Much  Of  Us. 

The  editor  lias  been  made  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  dissatisfaction  is 
shown  by  Anthropologists,  because  in 
the  Archaeologist  are  printed,  the  ad- 
vertisements of  dealers  who  wish  to 
dispose  for  cash  remains  of  pre-historic 
art.  The  complainants  must  certainly 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  journal 
does  not  pay.  Can  its  publishers 
then  be  blamed  for  trying  to  at  least 
j make  enough  money  out  of  the  project 
to  meet  all  expenses?  I think  not. 
It  is  believed  that  those  dealers  who 
have  advertised  their  wares  in  the 
‘‘Archaeologist'’  are  honorable  men. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  not 
they  will  at  once  be  dropped  and  ex- 
posed. The  writer  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lishers would  much  prefer  to  see  other 
advertisements  coming  in.  Will  our 
fault-finders  put  us  on  the  track  of 
the  people  who  are  anxious  to  pay  for 
a notice  which  will  be  read  by  but 
several  hundred  readers?  The  writer 
asks  this  question  as  a man  of  busi- 
ness, which  he  is,  and  he  begs  leave 


to  state  as  a business  man  that  he 
would  not.  We  business-men  place  our 
notifications  in  journals  read  by 
thousands  of  readers  and  not  by  hun- 
dreds. You,  who  are  so  ready  to  notice 
this  little  failing  of  the  publishers, 
should  at  once  lend  the  hand  of  char- 
ity and  aid  in  placing  the  journal  into 
the  position  where  it  need  not  print 
advertisements  which  are  an  eyesore  to 
you. 

Able  arch  mol  ogists  have  admitted 
that  a journal  of  American  Archaeolo- 
gy  should  be  established.  There  were 
none  to  undertake  it,  because  the 
writer  is  certain  none  felt  like  in- 
vesting money  in  a project,  which 
when  stock-taking  time  came  would 
show  a balance  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger. 

Should  not  then  the  publishers  of 
the  Archaeologist,  knowing  they  would 
lose  money,  be  commended  for  this 
kindly  act?  They  have  certainly  done 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  journal 
worthy  the  kind  feeling  of  all  arch- 
aeologists, students  and  collectors.  So 
far  many  interesting  papers  have  been 
printed  and  they  are  grateful  to  the 
authors  for  their  consideration. 
Standing  aloof  and  in  silence  are 
others  who  could,  if  they  would  send 
in  valuable  contributions  which  would 
aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  science  of 
Archaeology,  and  help  to  educate  those 
who  so  much  desire  to  gain  knowledge. 
Come,  gentlemen,  place  your  should- 
ers to  the  wheel.  Help  us  to  make 
converts.  You  all  know  that  there 
are  bui  few  persons  who  take  interest 
in  our  science,  and  but  'or  you  many 
more  would  become  students. 

A.  E.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A Card  of  Correction. 

Editor  Archaeologist: 

In  the ‘last  number  of  the  “Archae- 
ologist” several  errors  occur  in  my  ar- 
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tide  entitled  ‘‘The  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.”  These  errors 
are  due  to  a careless  stenographer  who 
sent  off  the  original  manuscript  in- 
stead of  the  revised  copy.  For  this 
error  I beg  the  pardon  of  the  readers 
of  the  “Archaeologist.”  Some  of  the 
errors  are  very  amusing,  for  instance 
the  one  on  page  170  near  she  bottom. 
Of  course  many  of  the  corrections  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  readers.  The 
“Lens-Lenape  legions,”— of  course 
should  be  the  Lenape  Legends.  In 
the  second  line  below  the  reference  to 
the  Lenape  “Tellega”should  be  Talega. 
On  page  171  in  the  paragraph  refering 
to  Messrs.  Wright  and  McGee  the  be- 
ginning sentence  should  end  with  the 
words  “both  well  known  Glaciologists,’’ 
instead  of  “both  mentioned.”  In  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  171 
there  are  a number  of  errors  which 
were  corrected  in  the  revised  article. 

Upon  page  172,  about  the  middle  of 
the  page  one  should  read  “cemetery 
of  Ancon”  instead  of  “Cemetery  and 
Con-Peru.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
mentioned  Dr.  Jastrow's  name  is  mis- 
spelled. It  should  begin  with  J in- 
stead of  a G.  The  sentence  “Prof. 
Putnam  and  several  gentlemen  could 
not  attend  the  meeting,”  is  erroneous. 
Every  one  interested  in  the  section 
was  constant  in  attendance. 

Once  more  craving  pardon  for  the 
errors  in  the  article,  I remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  K.  Mooreiiead. 


NOTES. 

A Very  Ancient  Manuscript. 

Before  Rome  was  founded  (writes 
Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  in  “Science”)  the 
powerful  federation  of  the  Etruscans 
had  spread  an  advanced  civilization 
over  central  Italy,  capping  her  hill- 
tops with  fortifications,  whose  impreg- 
nable walls  still  bid  defiance  to  time. 


But  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  the 
Etruscan  people,  and  language  and  re- 
ligion, had  disappeared,  leaving  no 
testimony  but  their  tombs.  From 
these  some  five-thousand  inscriptions 
have  been  copied,  but  they  tell  us  lit- 
tle. Not  a single  word  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  identified,  beyond  per- 
adventure.  The  Etruscan  religion 
profoundly  modified  that  of  Rome. 
They  were  a literary  people,  and  in 
very  early  times  wrote  numerous  re- 
ligious books.  These  are  referred  to 
by  Livy  as  works  of  divination,  and  by 
Cicero  as  books  of  ritual,  or  as  Etrus- 
can documents  and  even  in  the  latter’s 
day,  they  were  in  use  by  the  Roman 
priesthood.  It  seems  an  incredible 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  one  such 
Etruscan  Ritual  Book  should  turn  up 
in  fair  preservation  in  the  year  1891; 
but  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  Two 
or  three  centuries  B.  C.  a mummifier 
of  Alexandria  bought  a lot  of  waste 
paper  and  old  rags  for  use  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  employed  some  of  it  in  wrap- 
ping the  corpse  of  a young  lady.  About 
1849  her  mummy  was  brought  to  Aus- 
tria, and  last  year  in  her  wrappings 
this  Etruscan  book  was  identified  by 
Prof.  Krall.  The  Vienna  Academy  of 
Science  has  undertaken  its  publica- 
tion, and  on  its  appearance  I shall  re- 
turn again  to  its  curious  history  and 
character. 


A Mound  Near  Arkansas  City 
Yields  Some  Interesting 
Reiics. 

E.  S.  Beavers,  a well  known  farmer 
living  near  Arkansas  City,  in  Cowley  1 
county,  has  made  an  interesting  arch-  , 
geological  find  on  his  farm.  He  was  j 
engaged  in  digging  a cellar,  and  in 
doing  so  he  was  obliged  to  penetrate  j 
an  ancient  mound  which  was  located  j 
on  the  spot  where  he  decided  to  dig  i 
the  proposed  cellar.  On  excavating  j 
into  the  mound  Mr.  Beavers  found  1 
that  it  contained  caves  or  recesses,  1 
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which  were  about  a foot  and  a half 
wide  at  the  top,  but  which  assumed 
wider  proportions  as  they  went  down 
until  they  reached  the  bottom  where 
they  were  about  seven  feet  wide.  The. 
caves  were  about  seven  feet  in  depth. 
In  them  were  foynd  human  bones, 
pieces  of  pottery,  ashes  and  charcoal 
and  one  of  them  was  found  to  contain 
large  flint  implements.  These  imple- 
ments were  deposited  in  a small  cavity 
in  the  bottom  of  the  largest  cave. 
These  flints  are  similar  to  some  found 
in  an  Indian  grave  at  Oak  Mills  sev- 
eral years  ago,  and  they  were  in  all 
probability  used  for  cutting  purposes. 

The  bones  in  this  mound  did  not 
show  any  marks  of  Are,  although  they 
were  badly  decomposed  and  only  small 
portions  could  be  preserved.  No  com- 
plete skulls  were  found,  but  Mr.  Bea- 
vers found  an  upper  jaw  containing 
five  well  preserved  teeth.  A great 
many  fragments  of  pottery  and  arrow- 
points  have  been  picked  up  on  the 
surface  around  the  mound. 

The  mound  was  located  on  a high 
ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Walnut  river, 
and  was  about  200  feet  above  the  river 
bed.  The  mound  measured  about  30 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  was 
about  four  feet  in  height.  It  was  com- 
posed of  earth  and  stones,  the  latter 
being  different  from  any  stone  that  is 
found  in  the  bluffs  in  that  vicinity. 
They  were  evidently  carried  from  a 
distance. 

Several  other  mounds  were  explored 
on  Mr.  Beavers’  farm  but  nothing  of 
interest  was  found.  There  are  three 
mounds  that  have  never  been  explored. 
The  caves  or  recesses  found  in  these 
mounds  make  them  different  from  any 
that  have  heretofore  been  explored  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Beavers  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  peculiar  caves  were 
constructed  many  ages  before  the 
period  of  the  red  Indians  and  he  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  they  belong  to 
the  ancient  cave  dwellers’  age.  How- 


ever, this  may  be,  the  mounds  and 
their  contents  are  very  interesting  and 
add  another  chapter  to  Kansas  arch- 
aeology. Cowley  county  affords  a rich 
field  for  archaeological  research  and  it 
should  be  thoroughly  developed. — Mis- 
souri Valley  Farmer,  Mo.,  May  10th, 
1S93. 


Syenite  Quarries  at  Assouan. 

The  only  place  in  the  East  where 
syenite,  or  pink  granite,  is  found 
in  quantity  is  at  Assouan,  and 
from  this  quarry  came  the  col- 
umns of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
temples  at  Constantinople,  Rome  and 
Baalbec.  To  get  the  proper  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  quarry,  which  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  material  by  all  ages, 
it  is  best  to  ascend  to  its  highest  point, 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  sands  of 
desert  have  covered  its  greater  portion 
in  later  years.  Near  the  top  of  the 
quarry  is  an  opening  containing  a 
monolith  12  feet  square  and  100  feet 
long,  detached  and  raised  up,  but  not 
removed.  In  the  long  after  years 
from  the  time  it  was  detached,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  break  the 
monolith  in  two  by  cutting  a groove 
around  it,  but  the  brains  and  hands 
of  the  masters  who  detached  and 
raised  it  were  not  there  and  the  trial 
of  simply  breaking  it  was  a failure. 
The  quarrying  of  one  of  these  mono- 
liths was  a work  of  time.  The  top  of 
the  quarry  having  been  dressed  off, 
the  outline  of  the  monolith  was  laid 
off.  Around  this  outline  a channel 
about  two  feet  wide  was  chiseled  and 
broken  out  to  the  depth  of  the  mono- 
lith. The  channel  was  cut  with  a 
gouge  or  half-round  chisel,  about  half 
an  inch  wide.  A grove  six  inches  deep 
was  cut  on  each  side  of  the  channel 
and  the  granite  broken  out  between 
the  two  grooves.  The  chisel  marks 
left  on  the  side  face  of  the  quarry 
vary,  but  are  about  six  inches  high  or 
deep.  Some  of  the  cuts  are  perfectly 
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uniform,  showing  the  good  workman; 
while  others  are  irregular,  showing 
the  apprentice’s  hand. 

After  the  first  cut  was  started,  a 
second  workman  started  in  behind  the 
first  and  took  another  six  inch  cut; 
this  process  was  followed  by  others 
till  the  bottom  of  the  monolith  was 
reached.  All  around  the  bottom  of 
the  block,  square  taper  openings,  three 
inches  apart,  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  high  by  five  inches  wdde,  were 
cut  wedge-shaped  about  six  inches  in- 
ward, after  which  each  hole  was 
wedged  and  the  monolith  split  off. 
These  taper  hole?  with  their  sharp 
square  corners  are  a marvel.  Any 
mechanic  trying  to  cut  a square  hole 
through  a piece  of  cold  iron  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel  will  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  make  these  openings 
after  he  has  broken  some  of  the  chis- 
els. From  the  fact  that  the  monoliths 
left  in  the  quarries  lie  at  an  angle,  it 
would  appear  as  if  they  had  resorted 
to  tilting  and  blocking  to  elevate 
them.  In  the  lime-stone  quarries 
they  took  a cut  about  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  much  coarser,  as  the  mater- 
ial, being  softer,  permitted  the  use  of 
a longer  chisel  or  gouge;  but  with  this 
hard,  tough  syenite,  they  had  to  use 
shorter  chisels  and  take  finer  cuts. 
There  is  nothing  in  Egypt  to  prove 
the  use  of  copper^tools  in  stonework, 
but  they  undoubtedly  had  good  steel 
tools.  The  conquerers  who  succeeded 
the  Egyptians,  having  nothing  but 
fanatacism  and  insolence  for  their 
portion,  could  not  make  a pound  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  have  been  destroying  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  to  rob  them  of  the 
iron  used  in  their  construction.  The 
result  is  that  even  the  tools  of  the 
ancient  workmen  have  disappeared. 

In  Egypt  all  work  is  done  sitting 
down.  They  turn  table  legs  and  all 
other  woodwork  on  a lathe  on  the 
ground.  The  work  is  revolved  back 


and  forth  by  a large  bow,  worked  with 
the  right  hand,  the  gouge  or  chisel 
cutting  only  wThen  the  work  revolves 
forward.  The  left  hand  guides  the 
outer  end  of  the  gouge  or  chisel,  while 
the  inner  end  is  held  to  the  steady 
rest  between  the  first  and  second  toe 
of  the  right  foot.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond toes  of  an  old  turner  lengthen  out 
beyond  the  other  toes,  and  the  space 
between  them  increases.  They  grow 
like  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  as 
they  gradually  assume  their  new 
functions. — Scientific  American. 


Hadrian’s  Villa. 

After  Trajan.  Hadrian’s  name  stands 
prominently  forward  in  connection 
with  the  arts.  He  restored  many  of 
the  ancient  temples  which  were  fall- 
ing to  decay;  he  erected  others  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
art;  he  completed  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  and  en- 
riched it  with  a statue  of  the  god  in 
gold  and  ivory.  But  the  most  exten- 
sive of  his  works  in  relation  to  the 
arts  was  the  construction  and  storing 
of  his  celebrated  villa,  about  eighteen 
mile  from  Rome.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  read  any  account  of  ancient 
sculpture  without  finding  some  men- 
tion of  Hadrian's  Villa,  for  the  sculp- 
tures discovered  there  have  been  im- 
mense. It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out 
of  place  to  see  what  sort  of  place  this 
may  have  been  in  its  best  days. 

This  villa  was  built  on  the  plain  at 
the  base  of  Tivoli,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Rome,  from  the  designs  of 
the  emperor,  mainly  to  contain  the 
treasures  of  art  which  he  had  collect- 
ed. When  first  built  it  more  resem- 
bled a city  than  a villa,  for  it  is  said 
by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  circuit:  but  this 
statement  is  a little  too  much  for 
modern  credence.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less certain  that  in  no  other  part  of 
Italy  is  there  a mass  of  ruins  of  such 
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amazing  extent.  Instead  of  being 
merely  a villa,  as  we  now  understand 
the  term,  it  comprised  a lyceum,  an 
academy,  a prncile,  a vale  of  Tempe,  a 
serapeon  of  Canopus,  a stream  called 
the  Euripus,  a library,  barracks  for 
the  guards,  elysian  fields  and  numer- 
ous temples.  Many  of  these  were  im- 
itations of  celebrated  buildings  or 
places  elsewhere,  and  Hadrian  seems 
to  have  wished  to  concentrate  all  the 
luxuries  possible  within  this  his  une- 
qualled country  house.  It  was  embel- 
lished with  all  the  finest  works  that 
could  be  procured,  whether  the  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greek  artists  or  of 
those  of  his  own  time. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have 
been  discovered  there,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  every  fresh  excavation 
that  is  made  among  these  ruins  re- 
stores to  the  world  some  object  of  in- 
terest. 

Some  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions 
having  been  introduced  into  Italy 
about  this  time,  they  were  mixed  up 
with  the  existing  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  gods  of  the  Nile  were  admitted 
among  those  of  the  Homans.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  capital  was  soon  followed 
by  the  smaller  communities,  and  as 
the  new  worship  was  extended  over 
the  whole  empire,  a great  demand  arose 
for  statues  and  other  symbols  of 
Egyptian  deities  and  ceremonies. 

The  imitations  of  Egyptian  figures 
and  subjects  which  are  found  in  Italy, 
and  which  particularly  abounded 
among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa, 
may  be  assigned  to  this  period.  The 
numerous  specimens  of  sculpture  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian  that  are  pre- 
served in  modern  collections  are  evi- 
dence of  the  high  state  of  the  arts. 
The  statues  and  busts  of  himself  and 
of  the  emperors  who  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  him,  as  well  as 
the  portraits  of  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus,  exhibit  qualities  that  would  do 


honor  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture. There  are  two  statues  of  An- 
tinous  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol, 
one  treated  in  the  Greek  style,  entirely 
naked,  and  the  other  with  Egyptian 
attributes,  which  are  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  from  the  simplicity 
and  beauty,  united  with  grandeur, 
that  pervade  them. 

It  was  by  the  orders  of  Hadrian  that 
a change  was  wrought  in  a law  con- 
cerning the  portraits  of  private  indi- 
viduals, and  which  change  led  to  the 
fashion  of  having  portraits  in  statuary 
in  the  houses  of  all  the  noble  and  opu- 
lent citizens.  In  the  villa  at  Tivoli, 
Hadrian  placed  the  statues  and  busts 
of  all  his  living  and  deceased  friends. 

The  favorite  architects  employed  by 
Hadrian  in  his  great  works  were 
Apollodorus  and  Detrianus;  but  all 
attempts  to  discover  the  names  of 
even  a few  among  the  many  sculptors 
who  must  have  been  employed  by  him 
have  proved  unavailing.  How  far 
Hadrian  may  be  termed  the  Pericles 
of  Roman  art  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  without  knowing  the  degree  to 
which  he  encouraged  native  artists 
to  add  to  stores  already  existing;  but 
he  certainly  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  art  that 
Rome  ever  had.  With  him  the  great 
impulse  ceased,  and  neither  the  pat- 
ronage nor  the  skill  seem  ever  after  to 
have  been  forthcoming  to  so  great  a 
degree  for  the  production  of  fine 
sculptures.— The  Architect. 


The  great  Russian  engineer  Melni- 
koff,  writes  from  Odessa  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  describing  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  canal  discovered  in  Cri- 
mea, which  he  regards  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
twenty-seven  centuries  old,  and 
among  similar  ancient  objects  of  his- 
toric interest  is  second  in  age  only  to 
the  great  Py  rami  d s.— Washington 
Star. 
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R.  M.  W.  Swan,  who,  with  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent,  surveyed  the  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe,  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
systematic  survey  of  other  groups  of 
ruins  in  South  Africa,  and  he  reports 
the  discovery  of  a temple  on  the  Lim- 
popo, “oriented”  to  the  setting  sun  at 
the  solstice. 

Origin  of  Cannibalism. 

Herr  Henkenius  in  The  Deutsche 
Sundschau,  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  origin  of  cannibalism,  which 
appears  to  have  sprung  up  among  man- 
kind after  they  had  made  up  a cer- 
tain social  advance.  The  lower  ani- 
mals rarely  devour  their  own  species, 
and  no  traces  of  the  vice  have  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
paleolithic  men.  Some  have  attribu- 
ted the  practice  to  religious  motives, 
but  Henkenius  thinks  that  hunger 
and  the  superstition  about  eating  the 
heart  or  any  other  part  of  the  enemy 
in  order  to  acquire  his  courage  were 
the  original  incentives,  and  that  re- 
ligious motives  were  a later  develop- 
ment. 

Continental  Asia  is  remarkably 
free  from  cannibalism.  In  Polynesia 
and  Central  America  it  occurs  chiefly 
in  connection  with  religious  rites,  and 
in  the  former  the  eye  of  the  victim  is 
preferred.  In  Dahomey  the  human 
sacrifices  did  not  lead  to  cannibalism. 
The  Maoris  forbade  human  flesh  to 
women  and  viewed  with  abhorrence 
the  eating  of  relatives.  In  many 
parts,  however,  the  flesh  of  relatives 
is  preferred. 

In  the  “Extra  Census  Bulletin"  of 
the  “Six  Nations  of  New  York,”  by 
Thomas  Donaldson,  Expert  Special 
Agent,  is  shown  a unique  and  interest- 
ing stone  relic.  It  represents  a sheep 
standing  on  which  is  seated  a human 
shaped  form  holding  at  its  side  a 
smaller.  Its  history  follows:  “In  the 
autumn  of  the  census  year  John  Bem- 
bleton,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Grand 


Army,  while  looking  over  the  plowed 
sides  of  one  of  the  Tuscarora  mounds, 
discovered  what  the  searchers  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  failed  to 
find,  a curious  group  of  statuette  fig- 
ures cut  from  stone,  much  marked  by 
age,  and  yet  sufficiently  suggestive  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  the  sheep  to  re- 
call the  theories  of  the  redmen’s  re- 
mote antecedents.  Aushing,  so  long 
with  the  Zunis,  relates  its  history  as 
far  back  as  3,000  years.  The  Indians 
recognize  it  as  in  harmony  with  some 
of  their  traditions.  The  suggestion 
that  it  was  of  early  Jesuit  origin  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  marks;  which  in- 
dicate a patriarchal  beard,  and  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  its  being  of 
recent  manufacture.  The  illustration 
is  from  a photograph  taken  while  the 
mold  still  filled  the  crevices.”  It  is 
said  to  be  an  ancient  Tuscarora  religi- 
ous relic.  Ed. 
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Exchange  notices  pertaining  to  archaeology, 
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For  Exchange.— “Columbian  Sou- 
venir Coins;”  also,  “Contributions  to 
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other  scientific. books,  for  similar  pub- 
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you  want?  Address,  Book  Exchange, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  11 
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mals and  birds  from  the  mountains  of 
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J.  C.  Snyder,  Pullman.  Washington, 
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ON  AN  “INSCRIBED  TABLET5’  FROM  LONG  ISLAND. 


[BY  DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.  D.] 

( Read  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  5, 1893,) 

A few  days  ago  Professor  Gifford,  of  Swarthmore  college,  presented  me  a 
cast  of  an  inscribed  tablet  lately  found  on  an  Indian  site  toward  the  east  end 


of  Long  Island,  and  requested  an  opinion  as  to  its  genuineness.  I take  the 
opportunity  to  lay  the  supposed  inscription  before  you,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  to  explain  the  general  principles  which  should  govern  an  archaeologist  in 
deciding  upon  the  authenticity  of  such  finds. 

Many  such  have  been  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  public.  There 
was  the  famous  Grave  Creek  mound  stone,  accepted  by  Schoolcraft  but  extin- 
guished by  Squier:  then  there  are  the  Newark  inscribed  stones,  the  Rockford, 
Davenport,  and  Cincinnati  tablets,  the  Lenape  stone,  the  “Mastodon  shell”, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Madrid,  and  others,  not  to  specify  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  reported  and  to  some  extent  copied  in  various  parts  of 
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the  country.  All  these  are  asserted  to  be  aboriginal  work,  and  intended  to 
convey  ideas. 

The  present  “tablet”  is  a piece  of  slate,  six  inches  long,  four  and  a half  wide 
and  (I  am  informed)  about  three-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Both  sides  are  in- 
scribed with  a number  of  rough  figures,  but  the  cast  of  one  side  is  quite  im- 
perfect, or  the  stone  itself  is,  so  that  I can  be  sure  of  the  outlines  on  one  side 
only.  These  are  quite  distinct,  and  I show  them  on  the  accompanying  drawr- 
ing. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  them,  I will  define  the  canons  of  criticism 
which  I shall  follow. 

We  £re  well  aware  that  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  eastern  United  States,  es- 
pecially those  of  Algonkian  lineage,  were  acquainted  with  a graphic  system, 
which  they  employed  for  recording  facts,  songs,  myths,  and  legends.  Numer- 
ous authentic  specimens  of  this  have  been  preserved.  An  early  and  interest- 
ing account  of  it  was  published  by  Hr.  Edwin  James  in  1830,  in  his  edition  of 
“Tanner’s  Narrative”.  Since  then,  Schoolcraft  in  his  large  work  on  the  Ind- 
ian tribes,  Cop  way  in  his  History  of  the  Chi  pe  ways,  and  various  government 
publications  furnish  us  ample  material  on  which  to  found  a correct  opinion  as 
to  this  method  of  writing. 

In  every  such  unquestionable  aboriginal  specimen  we  observe  certain  rules 
to  prevail,  without  exception.  The  writing  is  not  only  pictographic,  it  is  also 
symbolic  and  emblematic  as  well.  Not  only  are  some  objects  represented  by 
pictures  of  them,  but  the  same  or  other  objects  may  be  represented  by  a sym- 
bol, that  is,  by  something  connected  with  the  object;  as  when  the  Lenape  in- 
dicated a turkey  by  the  mark  of  its  three  toes,  or  a wolf  by  its  rounded  foot- 
print; or  by  an  emblem,  which  is  a picture  of  something  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  object,  but  purely  allusive  to  it,  through  some  process  of  mental  as- 
sociation with  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  familiar.  Thus,  in  the  “Meday 
songs”  as  written  dowrn,  a small  paralellogram  means  “fire”;  a circle  with  a 
dot  in  the  center  means  a spirit,  and  so  on.  These  conventional  symbols  and 
emblems  belong  to  this  method  of  writing,  and  when  they  are  absent,  or  ap- 
pear in  unusual  relations,  it  is  enough  to  excite  grave  suspicions  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  an  inscription. 

The  term  “picture  writing”  as  applied  to  this  graphic  method  conveys  an 
erroneous  impression,  These  delineations  were  intended  and  are  to  be  regard- 
ed as  letters,  not  as  pictures.  The  object  of  the  artist  was  not  to  paint  or 
draw  a picture,  but  to  write.  Hence,  we  almost  never  find  any  true  pictor- 
ial elements  in  this  script.  There  is  no  shading  and  no  grouping:  that  which 
artists  call  “composition"  has  no  place  in  it  whatever.  Therefore,  when  we 
discover  any  of  these  esthetic  elements  present,  we  must  look  with  serious 
distrust  on  the  specimen.  I believe  it  will  certainly  prove  to  be  spurious. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  I have  never  been  able  to  accept  the  Len- 
ape stone  or  the  Davenport  tablet. 

This  is  an  all-important  distinction,  as  upon  it  turns  the  science  of  reading 
these  inscriptions.  In  a genuine  document  of  the  kind  there  is  no  more  con- 
nection between  the  figures  than  there  is  between  the  letters  which  go  to 
form  a word.  The  difference  between  them  and  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  is 
this:  in  the  Indian  writing,  each  figure  stands  for  a whole  sentence,  while  in 
our  alphabet  each  letter  stands  for  a single  phonetic  element.  This  is  carry- 
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ing  out  the  difference  in  the  languages.  In  Algonquin,  a whole  sentence  is 
expressed  by  a single  word:  while  with  us  a number  of  separate  words  are 
needed. 

When  a “medicine  man”  reads  off  from  his  “meday  stick”  the  sacred  chants 
thereon  inscribed,  each  figure  calls  up  by  association  a whole  line  of  the  song. 
This  he  repeats  often  several  times  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  There  is 
no  grammatical  connection  between  them,  though  the  same  train  of  ideas  is 
pursued.  A given  figure  may  contain  several  objects;  as  in  one  given  by  Tan- 
ner, in  which  are  shown  a hunting  lodge,  a pole  placed  crosswise,  a cord  from 
it,  and  a kettle  on  the  cord.  This  was  intended  to  call  to  mind  the  whole 
sentence,  Mooshkin  aguwa  manitowa,  “I  fill  my  kettle  for  the  spirit”;  i.  e. 
“I  prepare  to  go  forth  on  a medicine  hunt”. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  anything  like  an  alphabetic  script  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  cannot  appear  on  any  of  these  inscriptions,  and  if  present, 
condemns  it  as  a fraud  (as  the  Grave  Creek  stone).  The  same  is  true  of  the 
presence  of  art-motives  which  we  know  they  did  not  possess,  such  as  indica- 
tions of  landscape  or  perspective,  correctness  of  outline  or  proportion,  conven- 
tional old-world  designs  (as  the  forked  lightnings  on  the  Lenape  stone),  or  of 
objects  with  which  the  natives  were  unfamiliar  (as  the  mastodon  on  the 
shell). 

All  these  principles  are  observed  and  carried  out  in  the  remarkable  picto- 
graphic  record  of  the  Lenape  or  Delawares  called  the  “Red  Score”.,  or  Walum 
Glum,  which  I published  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  pronounced 
authentic  by  all  the  Indians  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted.  It  offers,  I be- 
lieve, an  example  of  a genuine  document  of  this  nature;  though  I am  ready  to 
concede  that  it  shows  signs  of  “retouching”,  either  by  some  educated  native 
or  by  its  finder,  Professor  Raflnesque. 

I shall  not  rehearse  the  criteria  of  a glyptic  or  lithologic  character  which 
should  enter  into  the  examination  of  such  specimens;  and  still  less  into  the 
question  Of  the  time,  place  and  circumstances  of  their  discovery, — further 
than  to  say  in  reference  to  the  latter  that  in  my  experience  the  most  palpable 
frauds  in  American  archaeology  are  those  wiiich  have  been  established  by  the 
strongest  array  of  affidavits  and  statements  from  “reliable  gentlemen".  I 
have  learned  not  to  attach  the  least  importance  to  any  such  evidence,  but  to 
judge  each  specimen  on  its  own  merits. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  inscription  before  you,  I see  nothing  in  it  which 
excludes  it  from  a probable  genuineness.  We  see,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the 
diagram,  the  figure  of  a man;  below  it  that  of  a canoe;  then  a line  beginning- 
on  the  left  with  a rude  outline  of  a quadruped,  perhaps  a deer:  a bow  and 
arrow;  the  footprint  probably  of  a bear:  sign  of  a fire;  an  unknown  figure;  and 
in  the  line  below,  a fish,  an  eel,  some  vague  lines,  ending  with  the  symbol  of  a 
wigwam.  It  seems  to  be  the  record  of  a hunting  and  fishing  excursion,  of  lit- 
tle importance,  which  the  writer  may  have  amused  himself  in  inscribing  on  a 
piece  of  stone  simply  because  it  was  suited  to  the  purpose;  or,  it  may  have 
been  a mnemonic  aid  to  retain  in  the  memory  th  j words  of  some  hunting  song 
or  medicine  chant,  intended  to  propitiate  the  divinities  who  confer  or  deny 
success  in  fishing  or  the  chase.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  I see  nothing  in 
it  to  convict  it  as  spurious;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  anything  to  indicate  that 
it  was  a record  of  a matter  of  moment. 
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NOTES  ON  NEOLITHIC  FLINT  MINES  IN  ENGLAND. 


[BY  G.  F.  LAWRENCE,  M.  ANTH.  INST..  ETC.,  LONDON,  ENG.] 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mercer,  in  his  paper  on  the  Spiennes  flint  workings,  mentions 
“wasters"  of  the  Drift  type;  but  says  “that  they  do  not  occur  at  Spiennes*’. 

I have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  famous  Cissbury  workings  and  have 

found,  side  by  side  with  flints  of  the 
true  Neolithic  axe  form,  finished  flints 
of  the  Drift  or  Palaeolithic  types. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Neolithic  man 
still  made  tools  of  the  older  form,  for 
various  purposes,  I have  several  un- 
doubted neolithic  implements  of  the 
same  drift  types,  found  on  the  surface 
in  other  parts  of  England. 

I found,  buried  in  earth,  at  the  top 
of  the  ramparts  at  Cissbury,  an  imple- 
ment of  the  chopper,  type,  Fig.  1.  This 
form  has  been  found  in  the  drift  grav- 
els of  Suffolk,  the  Thames,  and  other 
localities,  see  Evans'  Stone  imple- 
ments Fig.  433.  and  no  doubt  was  a 
most  servicable  tool  in  savage  times. 

I have  also  an  implement  found  by 
myself  at  Cissbury  in  a layer  of  earth 
containing  flakes,  charcoal,  etc.,  and 
just  above  a band  of  flakes,  cores,  chip- 
ped axes,  etc.,  twelve  inches  thick:  see 
Fig.  2:  this  implement  is  of  the  St. 
Aclieul  type,  but  being  no  doubt  use- 
ful for  digging  purposes,  was  still  made 
in  late  neolithic  times,  for  underneath 
it,  I found  narrow  thin  axes  of  flint, 
of  a type,  probably  made  in  the  early 
bronze  age.  . 

There  is  much  to  be  discovered  at 
Cissbury  yet;  as  at  Spiennes  (with  one 
exception,)  no  polished  implements 
have  been  found  in  the  pits,  but  I have 
several  fragments  of  ground  axes  from 
the  adjacent  surface,  as  though  tlie 
Scrapers  also  occur  in  the  fields,  but  are  very 


(Cue  12-a.lf  Size.) 

A,  B,  C,  Drift  types  ('isshury. 
D.  E . Neolithic  axe,  Cissbury. 


grinding  was  done  elsewhere 
scarce  indeed  in  the  pits. 

Knife  daggers,  curved  knives,  adzes,  occur:  but  all  broken  in  manufacture, 
cores,  hollow  scrapers  for  rounding  bone  pins,  arrow  shafts,  etc.,  knives,  sharp 
flakes,— I had  some  severe  cuts  getting  them  out— saws,  picks,  etc.,  are  all 
found  in  the  old  workings.  No  arrow  heads  have  yet  been  found  in  the  pits, 
but  a good  one  was  picked  up  in  the  fields  near,  some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Fragments  of  stag’s  horn  picks  are  occasionally  found,  but  are  not  so  num- 
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erous,  as  at  Grime’s  Graves,  from  which  place  I possess  a fine  specimen,  Fig. 
3.  The  drift  forms 
also  occur  round  the 
workings  at  Grime’s 
Graves,  I have  sever- 
al. 

I have  also  two  or 
three  horn  picks 
from  the  Thames, 
and  no  doubt  a bet- 
ter acquaintance 
with  such  rude  look- 
ing tools,  would  re- 
sult in  the  discovery 
of  them  in  many  oth- 
er places.  I think 
enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the 
roughness  and  primi- 
tive form  of  a stone 
implement  is  no 
proof  of  its  great  age, 
for  it  was  natural 
that  no  great  trouble 
was  taken  in  making 
a tool  for  rough  work, 
which  would  soon  be 
damaged  or  broken 
and  then  thrown 
away  to  be  replaced 
by  a fresh  one;  for 

such  skillful  flint  workers  as  the  Cissbury  and  Grime’s 
Graves  inhabitants,  whose  whole  life  was  probably  spent 
in  making  implements,  would  not  make  a totally  distinct 
form,  accidentally  and  for  no  purpose. 

Note:— Some  fresh  chalk  workings  have  just  been  found 
at  Lavant,  near  Chichester,  and  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a cur- 
ious chalk  pendant  from  there,  Fig.  4,  but  as  the  excavations  are  only  just  be- 
gun, enough  has  not  yet  been  found  to  prove  them  of  Neolithic  age.  They 
were  certainly  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  for  some  interesting  bronze  pins, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  caves. 


(©az.©  2a.a.l£  Size.) 
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[BY  GEO.  A.  DORSEY.] 

The  name  Iquique  suggests  Salt  Petre  and  Lord  North  (the  Nitrate  king) 
rather  than  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas;  in  fact,  it  is  famed  the  world 
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over  for  its  wonderful  deposits  of  Nitrate  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
back  of  the  city  is  a small  but  interesting  burial  ground.  We  went  there, 
having  heard  something  of  this  burying  ground  in  Mollendo,  but  for  a week 
we  inquired  and  searched  in  vain  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  we  finally 
found  the  object  of  our  visit. 

Iquique  is  one  of  the  best  known  cities  of  South  America  and  needs  no 
description.  I might  state,  however,  that  the  city  is  built  on  the  ocean’s  edge 
and  back  of  it  is  a sandy  desert  over  a mile  in  breadth.  This  desert  is  shut  in 
by  the  low  coast  range,  rising  abruptly  to  a height  of  3,000  feet.  The  desert 
is  absolutely  barren  and  present's  no  sign  of  life  except  that  there  may  be  seen, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  great  clouds  of  white  dust  rising  from  the  mule  trains 
which  bear  the  nitrate  from  the  great  plateau  beyond.  The  desert  is  covered 
in  the  eastern  portion  by  great  sand  dunes  or  medanos,  which  are  crescent 
shaped,  and  with  lines  as  distinct  as  the  new  moon,  and  are  ever  varying  and 
shifting  across  the  plain  with  the  wind. 

The  town  itself  contains  little  of  interest,  existing  solely  as  a shipping  port 
for  the  Nitrate.  The  harbor  presents  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  on  the  west- 
est  coast  of  South  America.  I have  counted  as  many  as  forty  ships  riding  at 
anchor,  awaiting  their  cargoes  of  Nitrate,  the  majority  being  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. 

The  foreign  population  of  the  city  is  quite  large  and  is  composad  almost 
entirely  of  English. 

We  were  about  to  despair  or  finding  antiquities  in  Iquique,  when  a boy 
brought  to  our  room  some  small  pots  and  a few  fish  hooks  which  he  said  came 
from  a “hucca”.  Upon  investigating  we  learned  that  some  workmen  had 
unearthed  human  remains,  while  making  an  excavation  at  the  back  of  his 
house.  This  was  encouraging,  indeed,  and  we  eagerly  set  out  with  the  boy  to 
examine  the  place.  He  led  us  to  a small  house  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  city, 
where,  passing  throug  to  the  yard,  we  discovered  the  men  at  work. 

After  a few  minutes  negotiations  with  the  owner  of  the  property,  we 
obtained  permission  to  explore  the  lot.  Here  we  worked  for  two  days,  and  in 
a space  about  twenty  feet  square  we  discovered  three  graves,  and  took  from 
them  twelve  mummies.  With  the  bodies  had  been  buried  all  objects  used  in 
life.  These  we  found  well  preserved,  and  so,  are  enabled  to  form  a very  com- 
plete idea  of  the  life  and  customs  of  these  primitive  inhabitants. 

The  method  of  burying  entire  families  in  the  same  grave,  prevailed  here  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places  on  the  coast.  One  grave  contained  five  bodies,  a 
man,  woman  and  three  children.  The  burials  were  generally  at  a depth  of 
four  feet,  or  just  beneath  the  guano  which  had  been  placed  there  in  prehis- 
toric times.  I might  mention  here  that  the  use  of  guano  as  a tertilizer  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  peoples  of  Peru. 

The  preparation  of  the  bodies  for  burial  was  very  simple.  The  knees  were 
drawn  up  to  the  chin  and  the  hands  were  placed  over  the  face.  The  entire 
body  was  then  wrapped  in  various  clothes  and  garments. 

The  grave  consists  of  a circular  hole,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  the 
body  in  a sitting  posture.  The  covering  for  the  graves  did  not  consist  of  elab- 
orate roofs  of  matting  and  rafters  as  are  found  at  other  places  along  the  coast, 
but  merely  a covering  of  skin  held  up  by  four  sticks.  In  many  cases  these 
sticks  had  given  way,  and  in  only  one  case  did  we  find  an  entire  skin  in  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  reason  for  this  form  of  roof  is  easily  explained  for, 
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as  I said  before,  Iquiuue  stands  on  a barren,  sandy  desert,  and  there  is  no 
wood  within  fifty  miles. 

In  front  of  the  body  were  placed  the  various  implements  and  utensils  which 
had  been  used  in  daily  life.  Thus,  in  front  of  the  man  we  found  his  bows  and 
arrows,  a model  of  balsa  or  boat,  his  paddles,  fishing  tackle  of  various  sorts,  as 
well  as  pots  and  calabashes,  still  containing  fragments  of  food.  With  the 
woman  were  bnried  small  work  baskets,  resembling  very  much  the  work  bask- 
ets of  today.  These  baskets  contained  spindles,  thread,  needles,  etc. 

Two  groups  of  the  objects  just  named  deserve  special  mention,  for  they 
mark  a difference  from  the  material  found  in  the  graves  on  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Iquique.  The  first  group  consists  of  a series  of  fishing  implements 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  its  perfectness  and  completeness.  At  the  head 
of  the  series  is  the  spear.  This  consisted  of  a round  shaft  of  wood  about  four- 
teen inches  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  end  is  a well-made  flint 
point,  which  is  not  unlike  the  arrow-points  found  in  Ohio.  It  is  bound  to  the 
shaft  by  cords.  Set  into  the  shaft  and  about  three  inches  above  the  point  is 
a barb  made  from  the  teeth  of  small  seals,  which  are  numerous  on  the 
coast. 

The  superior  end  of  the  shaft  is  sharpened  and  fits  into  another  and  heavier 
shaft  of  wood,  from  w'hich  it  is  thrown.  Connection  is  retained  with  spear  by 
means  of  a long  leather  thong  or  lasso. 

Another  form  of  fishing  tackle  consists  of  a hook  made  of  a small  piece  of 
bone,  about  six  inches  in  length.  Near  one  end  were  fastened  two  pieces  of 
cactus  spine,  an  inch  long,  which  served  as  barbs,  at  the  other  end  was  fast- 
ened the  line. 

The  third  form  is  wonderfully  like  our  modern  tackle.  A long,  firmly  made 
line,  a well  rounded  stone  sinker  and  a copper  hook.  The  latter  is  very  simi- 
lar to  our  “pin  hook”,  and  has  no  barb. 

The  second  series  of  objects  consists  of  the  bows  and  arrows,  which  are  very 
primitive.  The  bow  is  simply  a round  stick,  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
slightly  sharpened  at  each  end.  The  arrows  are  of  light  reeds,  afoot  in  length 
and  tipped  with  a row  of  feathers  on  each  side.  The  point  is  a fourninch 
piece  of  wood,  sharpened  at  both  ends. 

The  pottery  of  Iquique  is  very  similar  to  that  found  at  Arica  and  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needs  no  description  here.  In  fact  many  of  the  smaller  objects 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Arica  and  it  is  probable  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  two  localities  were  closely  related  if  not  of  the  same  stock. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  is  found  in  the  basket  work  of  Iquique.  One 
piece  in  the  collection  is  especially  well  made  and  will  hold  water.  The  same 
manner  of  weaving  has  been  applied  in  making  a cap  which  is  decorated  with 
a feather  plume. 

Other  objects  included  in  the  collection  are  sandals  of  rawhide,  paint  boxes 
with  compartments  for  different  colored  paints,  needles  and  pins  of  cactus 
spine,  dried  fish  and  corn,  rough  copper  nuggets,  carved  wooden  images  and 
the  desicated  body  of  an  infant  wrapped  in  pellican  skins. 

A curious  display  of  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  a piece  of  seal  skin  which  has 
been  patched  by  means  of  short  cactus  spines  held  in  position  by  interlaced 
thread. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  people  of  Iquique  had  not 
reached  such  a high  degree  of  civilization  as  those  living  on  the  central  and 
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north  coast  of  Peru.  Whether  this  was  due  from  a lack  of  sufficient  time  in 
which  to  develop,  or  whether  the  conditions  of  life  were  too  unfavorable  for  a 
high  culture  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  latter  theory,  however,  seems 
more  probable. 


PREHISTORIC  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY 

AT  THE  FAIR. 


In  studying  the  development  of  sculpture  among  prehistoric  peoples  at  the 
Fair  one  was  compelled  to  examine  many  collections  and  to  visit  Guate- 
mala, Illinois,  United  States  Government  and  Anthropological  Buildings,  as 
each  of  these  contained  large  and  important  exhibits.  But  if  one  confines  his 
study  to  the  Yalley  named  above,  the  Illinois  and  Anthropological  buildings 
contain  nearly  all  the  required  specimens.  It  was  first  necessary  to  acquaint 
one’s-self  with  the  management  of  the  exhibits  in  the  last  named  structures 
and  then  look  for  specific  objects  later.  The  grouping  of  the  displays  was 
exceedingly  poor,  the  official  catalogues  worse.  Fortunately  the  guards  were 
numerous  and  intelligent,  and  several  gentlemen  in  constant  charge  of  exhib- 
its. courteous,  so  that  persons  interested  found  little  difficulty  in  getting 
information. 

In  the  Illinois  building  there  exists  a remarkable  collection  of  pipes  and 
images  from  one  locality,  namely,  the  American  Bottoms  and  immediate 
vicinity.  This  region  may  be  defined  by  a circle  one-  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  diameter,  having  St.  Louis  as  its  center.  The  exhibit  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  McAdams,  the  curator  of  the  State  Museum  at  Springfield.  There  are 
originals  of  more  than  thirty  sculptures  and  casts  of  a half  dozen.  Nearly 
all  represent  large  pipes  cut  from  fiuor  spar,  sandstone,  limestone,  slate  and 
catlinite.  Of  the  latter  material  several  are  modern,  the  rest  pre-Columbian. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  add  that  not  all  Catlinite  pipes  are 
modern.  Two  unfinished  specimens  representing  the  ancient  platform  pat- 
tern, so  often  found  in  the  mounds,  were  taken  from  a cache  in  Southern  Ohio 
not  long  ago.  The  specimens  have  every  indication  of  great  age.  Pipes,  such 
as  Mr.  McAdams  owns,  are  found  throughout  the  territory  of  mound  building 
tribes.  Two  forms  are  noticed, — the  kneeling  or  sitting  figures,  ranging  from 
-4x8  to  7x6  inches,  and  the  small  effigies.  The  latter  seldom  occur  among  the 
Northern  tribes  save  in  Ohio  and  the  American  Bottoms.  The  life  repre- 
sented may  be  fish,  birds  or  animals, — seldom  are  they  patterned  after  man. 
The  small  effigies  vary  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  and  range  from  two  to 
four  inches  in  height.  In  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  the  kneeling  or  sitting  fig- 
ures are  occasionally  found,  but  the  small  platform  (curved  base)  effigy  pipes, 
are  most  numerous.  Again,  in  the  mounds  of  the  American  Bottoms  are 
both  small  and  large  types.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  forms  are  local  (as 
we  will  later  prove)  and  that  the  method  of  representing  the  subject  and  the 
degree  of  skill  evinced  in  the  sculpture  varies. 

The  first  special  specimen,  and,  by  the  way,  when  we  consider  the  primitive 
culture  of  those  who  made  it,  the  finest  one  in  the  whole  anthropologic 
exhibit  at  Chicago,  is  a fluor-spar  idol.  It  is  seated,  the  legs  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  body  are  not  shown, — only  the  bust  and  waist.  It  weighs  about 
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fifty  pounds.  The  stone  is  clear,  almost  as  much  so  as  quartz— the  features 
are  very  like  those  of  all  the  human  effigies  from  the  Mississippi  Yalley 
mounds.  About  the  neck  is  suspended  an  ornament  and  there  seem  to  be 
spool-shaped  copper  ear  ornaments.  While  these  and  the  cord  to  which  the 
relic  is  attached  are  rather  faintly  cut,  the  face  of  the  figure  is  excellent.  It 
has  that  “broad  stolid  ” look  of  the  Squier  and  Davis  effigies.  It  is  unques- 
tionably pre-Columbian. 

Near  the  remarkable  idol  are  a number  of  pipes  weighing  from  two  to  eight 
pounds  and  varying  from  5 inches  long  and  4 inches  high  to  7 by  6 inches. 
These  are  of  the  “ kneeling”  figure  class.  The  toad  and  frog,  the  bear,  bird 
and  man  are  most  frequent.  In  all  of  them  the  bowl  is  in  the  back,  just 
behind  the  shoulders,  and  the  stem  hole  enters  from  the  rear.  The  most 
peculiar  and  valuable  of  the  pipes  is  a large  frog.  It  is  Catlinite,  yet  not  mod- 
ern. The  legs,  mouth,  eyes,  folds  of  the  skin  and  every  character  of  the 
creature  are  faithfully  portrayed.  It  is  as  fine  a specimen  as  that  one  depos- 
ited in  the  Smithsonian  (of  sandstone)  formerly  owned  by  Leonidas  Simonton 
and  exhibited  at  several  foreign  and  American  expositions.  Mr.  McAdams’ 
frog  is  really  a work  of  art.  Next  to  the  idol  it  holds  first  place  in  the 
exhibit.  His  human  figures  show  the  features  and  shoulders  well,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  at  delineating  other  portions  of  the  body.  From  none  of  the 
sculptures  can  one  judge  of  the  character  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  pre- 
historic man  of  the  American  Bottoms.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ancient 
artisan  could  give  us  no  information  upon  this  important  matter. 

In  the  Government  exhibit  are  some  good  originals  and  casts  of  famous 
effigies.  As  there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Smithsonian 
reports  and  various  publications,  their  character  is  doubtless  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Archaeologist. 

In  the  Anthropological  building  the  effigies  to  be  considered  occur  in  the 
collection  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  Department  M,  Mr.  C.  W.  Riggs 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Seever.  While  there  are  many  fine  sculptures  aside  from  those 
possessed  by  these  gentlemen  and  the  Department,  yet  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Mississippi  Yalley  peoples.  Mr.  Riggs’  collection  is  seen  shortly 
after  one  enters  the  building,  and  therefore  should  be  described  first.  While 
effigies  in  stone  are  occasionally  found  in  Arkansas  the  gentleman  mentioned 
has  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  dig  up  any,  and  therefore  his  exhibit  is 
confined  to  pottery  effigies.  These  can  hardly  be  classed  as  sculptures,  there- 
fore the  description  of  them  must  be  necessarily  brief.  Nearly  all  his  effigy 
pottery  represents  human  figures.  Those  few  which  portray  fish,  reptiles  or 
animals  are  not  as  good  as  the  sculptures  in  stone.  This  is  very  singular.  The 
aborigines,  who  were  able  to  make  an  excellent  human  figure  in  pottery 
failed  to  properly  portray  those  of  animal  life.  Of  the  human  figures,  the 
Arkansas  exhibit  contains  several  full  size  faces.  Some  of  these  show  tattoo- 
ings,  while  others  are  plain.  The  features  are  clear,  cut  deep,  and  the  faces 
do  not  seem  so  broad  and  stolid  as  those  of  the  pipes,  from  Illinois  and  Ohio. 
There  is  a marked  difference  in  the  facial  characteristics  of  the  full  size  repre- 
sentations and  those  which,  although  standing  but  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
height,  attempt  to  show  the  entire  human  body.  In  the  latter,  the  arms  are 
^proportionately  thin,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  large  and  un-natural  while 
the  legs  are  scarcely  represented.  The  heads  are  very  small  and  the  features 
mean  little  or  nothing.  The  method  of  dressing  the  hair  is  shown  and  in  this 
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respect  much  is  learned  concerning  aboriginal  customs.  Taken  as  a whole 
the  Arkansas  exhibit  should  be  carefully  studied  by  whatever  museum  or 
individuals  to  which  it  is  finally  consigned.  It  presents  some  features  of 
aboriginal  life  which  are  not  apparent  in  the  finds  from  other  localities. 

In  the  Missouri  Historical  and  Mr.  Seever's  collection,  there  are  several 
large  pipes  mostly  of  the  “kneeling”  pattern.  Notably  among  these  is  a frog 
and  a human  figure.  They  are  just  like  those  of  Mr.  McAdams’  and  naturally 
belong  to  the  same  people.  The  features  of  the  men  are  very  good,  and 
nearly  every  part  of  the  frog  is  clearly  outlined.  In  this  collection  there  are 
a number  of  smaller  pipes,  platform  and  otherwise.  They  are  all  beautiful 
illustrations  and  show  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  While  passing 
over  Mr.  Seever's  collection,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  he  pre- 
sents the  largest  and  most  beautiful  series  of  flint,  stone,  and  hematite 
implements  of  all  the  exhibitors  at  the  Fair. 

The  official  exhibit  by  the  Department  contains  a number  of  beautiful 
sculptures  in  bone,  slate,  stone  and  terra  cotta.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  has  kept  in  his  office  and  not  permitted  it 
to  be  upon  exhibition. 

The  large  illustration  accompanying  this  article  represents  the  effigy  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  It  is  made  of  terra  cotta  one  authority  con- 
tends, while  another  pronounces  the  material  to  be  graphite  slate.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  is  corrects  As  the  illustration  shows,  the  pipe 
presents  a woodcock  sitting  upon  the  back  of  a grotesque  fish.  We  know  of 
no  fish  similar  10  this.  The  fins  have  been  purposely  made  unnatural  by  the 
primitive  artisan.  The  head  is  flat  and  extended  like  that  of  a cat  fish.  Why 
the  bird  should  be  so  true  to  life  and  the  fish  so  grotesque,  we  cannot  say. 
Some  of  the  feathers,  and  a few  scales  of  the  fish  are  shown.  The  bowl  is  in 
the  back  of  the  bird  and  the  stem  is  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  Neither  of  these 
show  in  the  illustration,  as  it  would  spoil  the  best  view  of  the  pipe  to  exhibit 
it  in  any  other  position.  The  four  smaller  pictures  represent  two  birds  and 
one  beaver.  The  large  bird  and  the  beaver  are  carved  out  of  bone,  wdiile  the 
longest  one  is  of  stone.  These  four  figures  are  very  like  the  type  Squier  and 
Davis  so  often  found.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  private  collections  of  pre- 
historic specimens,  as  the  museums  are  invariably  on  the  lookout  for  such 
valuables. 

It  can  truly  be  affirmed  that  the  fish-woodcock  pipe  represents  the  highest 
type  of  sculpture  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  produced. 
Well  might  the  Chief  of  the  Department  guard  it  jealously,  and  keep  it 
safely  housed  in  his  private  desk.  Such  a pipe  could  hardly  have  been  smoked, 
—it  is  too  precious,  its  mechanism  too  delicate  to  warrant  the  risk  that  heat 
in  the  bowl  wou4d  involve.  If  smoked  at  all,  the  fumes  from  the  dainty 
mouth  of  the  fish  were  to  be  drawn  only  at  important  councils,  during  im- 
pressive ceremonies  or  by  a veritable  chief  of  chiefs.  There  is  nothing  Euro- 
pean suggested  in  its  graceful,  yet  grotesque,  lines. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  effigies  of  the  regions  mentioned  are  con- 
fined to  pipes  and  idols.  Squier  and  Davis  found  a number  of  human  heads 
cut  in  bone.  In  the  same  alter,  in  which  was  found  the  double  effigy  referred 
to  at  such  length,  were  three  large  pieces  of  bone,  apparently  parts  of  deer 
antlers.  Two  of  these  were  broken,  while  the  third  was  almost  whole.  They 
represented  three  human  faces,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  all  of  them  show 


Effigy  of  Bird  in  Bone;  Effigy  Mound , Hopewell's  Form,  Ross  county,  Ohio u 


Effigy  of  Beaver  in  hone;  from  the  same  mound  as  the  others. 


Effigy  of  Woodpecker  in  Steatite;  from  the  Hopewell  Effigy  Mound „ 
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a • 'broad  stolid”  feature  so  common  in  all  effigies  made  by  the  Mound  Build- 
ers to  portray  themselves.  Judging  from  the  one  nearly  perfect  they  were 
originally  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  face  occupied  about  an  inch 
and  a half  of  the  bone. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  paper,  we  suggested  that  development  in  sculpture 
was  local.  That  is  indeed  true,  and  every  year's  field  work  tends  to  add  more 
facts  to  this  singular  feature  of  American  Archaeology.  In  the  American 
Bottoms,  about  Nashville,  at  Etowah,  in  the  Scioto  Valley  and  in  sections  of 
Arkansas  are  large  village  sites.  Near  them  are  the  burial  grounds  or  tumuli. 
The  best  implements,  the  most  copper,  sea  shells,  obsidian  and  other  foreign 
substances  exist  in  these  large  communities.  In  the  small  scattered  villages 
and  mounds  there  is  little  evidence  of  great  trade  with  surrounding  tribes, 
there  are  few  indications  of  any  skill  in  representing  life.  The  large  villages 
would  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  roving  bands.  There,  secure  from  harm, 
free  from  hunger  (because  of  great  stores  of  corn  and  dried  meat)  the  primi- 
tive artisan  could,  year  after  year  experiment  and  improve  upon  his  work  in 
copper,  flint,  clay,  and  stone.  He  soon  learned  to  make  better  models  of  the 
animals,  birds  and  fish  which  he  saw  about  him.  His  early  attempts  must 
have  been  necessarily  crude.  Perhaps  the  rude  effigies  which  are  often  found 
present  the  first  efforts  at  sculpture.  Again,  in  the  smaller  villages  the  sculp- 
tures are  not  equal  in  artistic  conception  to  those  in  the  great  regions  which 
have  been  named.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  and 
remote  towns  copied  the  work  of  the  more  skillful  sculpturers. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  BOONE  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 


Boone  County  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  antiquarian,  but  strange  to  say 
nothing  has  been  accomplished  except  the  opening  of  a few  mounds.  It  is 
true  that  a great  many  good  specimens  of  aboriginal  art  have  been  found, 
but  these  discoveries  were  in  most  cases  accidental,  and  not  due  to  search. 
I know  of  nothing  that  has  been  written  concerning  prehistoric  remains  in 
this  county. 

Having  opened  twelve  mounds  and  having  explored  the  country  in  the 
greater  parts  of  Columbia  and  Missouri  townships,  I shall  in  a brief  way  give 
the  results  of  my  work. 

Every  mound  that  has  come  under  my  observation  is  situated  on  a high 
ridge  not  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  some  permanent  water  supply. 
These  mounds  occur  both  solitary  and  in  groups;  but  the  groups  are  small, 
generally  containing  only  two  mounds 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  mounds  are  composed  of  flat  stones,  packed  yellow 
clay,  and  surface  soil,  and  vary  in  altitude  from  six  inches  to  eight  feet  or 
more.  The  diameter  varies  from  twenty  feet  to  one  hundred  feet.  In  no 
case  have  I found  immediately  around  these  mounds  a noticeable  depression. 
It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  soil  found  in  them  must  have  been  scooped 
up  from  a large  area  on  all  sides. 

Inside  the  mounds  are  walled  enclosures,  being  a regular  or  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  or  circular  in  shape.  The  greatest  side  or  diameter  of  these  en- 
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-closures  seldom  exceeds  ten  feet.  The  walls  are  composed  of  large  flat  stone9 
Said  in  a very  compact  manner  Figure  1 represents  a cross  section  of  a wall. 


The  flat  stones  must  have  been  obtained  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty,  since 
they  are  found  only  in  creek  beds  and  much  weathered  ledges  of  limestone. 

In  some  cases  there  seems  to  have  been  some  regard  for  the  cardinal  points? 
but  these  were  probably  accidental. 

The  bodies  in  most  mounds  were  lying  prostrate  and  in  regular  order;  but 
in  others  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed— not  even  an  arm  could  be  traced 
out,  and  in  one  case  there  were  three  skulls  in  a pile.  In  one  mound  there 
•could  not  have  been  less  than  thirty  bodies  buried,  and  the  mounds  must 
have  been  tribal  burying  grounds  rather  than  graves  of  chieftains,  for  bones 
of  small  children  occur  as  frequently  as  those  of  adults. 

Cremation  was  universally  practiced  and  took  place  inside  the  walled  en. 
closure,  for  the  bones,  inside  stones  of  the  wall,  and  the  clay,  bear  strong  evi- 
dence of  intense  heat.  Oak,  sugar  tree,  and  walnut,  the  prevailing  growth 
in  this  locality,  was  used  in  the  burning. 

The  exhumed  bones  indicate  a people  of  about  the  same  stature  as  the 
average  man  of  today.  Fig.  2 is  a skull  which  I believe  to  be  a good  repre- 
sentative of  those  found  in  the  mounds. 

The  articles  buried  with  the  dead  are  nearly  exactly  the  same  in  every 
mound.  Red  hematite  always  occurs.  I have  several  pieces,  among  which 
is  an  excellent  specimen  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  having  been  used  for 
marking  Although  fragments  of  pottery  occur  in  every  mound,  I have 
found  only  one  complete  vessel.  Two  kinds  of  pottery  were  found,  the  black 
and  the  red.  Both  were  made  of  clay  and  pulverized  chert  or  shells.  The 
black  is  the  hardest  and  the  most  durable.  In  one  mound  three  excellent 
pipes  were  obtained,  two  of  clay  and  one  of  soft  magnesian  limestone.  One 
of  the  clay  pipes  was  perfect,  and  ornamented  with  a tree-like  or  feather- 
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like  figure.  The  stone  pipe  was  weakened  very  much  by  burning  and  is  not 
ornamented. 

I have  also  found  several  flint  implements  in  mounds,  generally  arrow- 
points;  but  these  were  probably  in  the  bodies  when  buried,  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  destroyed  by  the  heat.  The  implements  in  my  posses- 
sion are  nearly  all  surface  finds;  some  of  these  show  very  skillful  workman- 
ship. while  others  are  very  rude  and  scarcely  recognizable.  I have  an  arrow- 
head one  half  inch  long  with  every  size  between  that  and  a spear-point  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  triangular  arrow-head  is  the  most  abundant.  The 
knives  are  of  two  general  kinds,  pointed  and  blunt.  The  leaf  shaped  imple- 
ment also  occurs  here.  Several  hatchets,  scrapers  and  reamers,  and  a few 
ungrooved  celts  have  been  found. 

Excepting  one  pendant,  I have  found  no  unquestionable  ornaments. 

White  and  gray  flint  was  almost  exclusively,  red  sometimes,  and  black 
rarely,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  implements.  Greenstone,  quartzite,  or 
diabase  celts  are  occasionally  met  with. 

No  bone,  copper,  nor  iron  implement  has  been  found  in  this  locality. 

So  far  as  I know  neither  mortar  nor  pestle  has  been  discovered,  nor  has 
anything  been  found  to  indicate  that  tlieprimitive  man  of  this  region  ground 
his  grain  or  indeed  raised  grain. 

Several  species  of  Unio  (mussel)  were  without  doubt  used  as  food,  for  their 
shells  are  found  in  large  quantities  scattered  over  fields  and  are  generally 
found  in  the  mounds.  Implements  such  as  scrapers  are  very  abundant, 
while  such  as  hoes  are  either  rare  or  do  not  occur.  Every  tooth  in  my  collec- 
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tion  shows  that  the  food  contained  a great  deal  of  grit.  In  some  cases  the 
teeth  were  worn  down  almost  to  the  gums.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  teeth 
in  the  skull  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  food  of 
the  aborigines  consisted  of  mollusks,  fish,  roots,  and  the  flesh  of  wild  ani- 
mals. No  evidence  of  domesticated  animals  has  been  discovered. 

The  shell  of  the  common  snail  (Helix  albolabris)  is  found  frequently  in 
the  mounds,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-five  have  been  found  in  a single 
mound.  H.  alternata  and  H.  clausa  sometimes  occur;  The  shells  are 
always  large,  but  whether  the  snail  was  an  article  of  food  I am  unable  to  say. 

There  are  several  interesting  structures  yet  to  be  examined,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  accomplished  I will  give  a description  somewhat  in  detail. 

I must  make  especial  mention  of  the  instructions  and  encouragement  giv- 
en me  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Broadhead;  and  for  valuable  assistance  I am  very  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway  and  Prof.  C.  P.  Fox. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  Oct.  7,  1893.  Walter  H.  Ficklin. 


RELICS  ON  THE  KASKASKIA  RIVER. 


This  river  is  here  called  the  “Odaw”.  Why  the  natives  prefer  this  name  to 
that  given  by  geographers  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  From  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  to  its  source  it  is  noted  for  flowing  through  wide  and 
marshy  lowlands.  This  can  also  be  said  of  its.  tributaries.  While  this  feature 
is  more  or  less  common  to  all  our  rivers,  yet  are  the  bottoms  through  which 
flows  the  Kaskaskia  of  a much  greater  width,  and  subject  to  many  overflows 
which  prevent  general  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  hills  beyond  the  lowlands, 
as  well  as  a goodly  portion  of  the  marshes  , were  once  covered  with  considera- 
ble large  timber,  such  as  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  and  sycamore,  which  has 
nearly  all  been  consumed  by  white  settlers,  who  upon  their  first  appearance 
here  preferred  to  remain  on  the  hilly  wooded  belts  to  that  of  the  prairie.  Here 
also  the  aborigine  once  made  his  home  which  is  made  manifest  by  the  many 
fine  stone  objects  found.  The  prairie  is  now  also  all  under  cultivation,  but 
with  the  exception  of  a few  small  scattering  arrow-points  nothing  else  is 
found  by  the  farmer.  Where,  however,  the  prairie  fields  border  on  small 
streams  or  marshes  fine  relicg  are  obtained.  The  mounds  found  along  the 
river  are  also  situated  on  the  hills,  are  of  medium  size  and  in  form,  excepting 
one,  are  of  the  round  conical  type.  The  exception  is  a long  shell  covered 
mound  two  miles  due  east  from  Carlyle,  one  mile  from  the  river,  250  feet  long, 
14  feet  wide,  with  an  average  height  of  one  foot.  A portion  of  this  mound  is 
included  in  an  orchard,  and  the  remainder  in  a garden.  Cultivation,  no  doubt 
reduced  its  height.  Earth,  it  appears,  was  first  used  in  its  construction,  after 
which  it  was  covered  to  a considerable  depth  with  shells  of  the  mussel.  This 
is  inferred  because  no  shells  have  been  found  in  the  stratum  of  ground  lying 
on  the  original  surface.  It  may  have  been  a burial  mound.  Its  present  owner 
told  the  writer  that  ten  years  ago  a negro  in  digging  holes  for  posts  for  the 
garden  fence,  unearthed  a pipe  and  human  bones,  which  were  replaced  by  the 
digger  because  of  superstitious  ideas. 
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The  relics  obtained  in  this  vicinity  are  mainly  chipped  flint  implements  and 
polished,  grooved  stone  axes.  The  polished  ungrooved  axe,  flesher  or  celt  is 
somewhat  rare.  Neatly  flaked  flint  celts,  and  in  a few  instances  a few  of  the 
same  material  beautifully  polished  have  been  found.  The  grooved  stone  ham- 
mer and  bell-shaped  stone  pestle  peculiar  to  Ohio  and  eastern  Indiana  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Nor  is  found  the  roller  or  long  cylindrical  pestle.  A form  of 
stone  axe  often  found  here  has  a groove  completely  encircling  it.  Its  blade  is 
rather  thin  and  broad,  and  it  may  have  been  used  as  an  agricultural  im- 
plement: for  its  shape  resembles  much  the  chipped  flint  hoe  which  differs  only 
in  being  notched  on  opposite  margins  instead  of  grooved.  The  average  weight 
of  medium  sized  grooved  stone  axes  and  notched'  flint  hoes  is  about  20  ounces. 
Grooved  axes  of  monstrous  size  and  weight  are  found  here.  Three  of  the 
largest  secured  average  twelve  pounds  each.  These  were  obtained  at  an  equal 
distance  of  ten  miles  apart.  One  of  them  grooved  on  all  sides  is  made  from 
hematite  or  specular  iron  ore,  sometimes  called  blood-stone.  This  mineral 
contains  about  95  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  which,  when  polished,  produces  a 
brilliant  metallic  luster.  From  Missouri  are  obtained  the  greatest  number  of 
hematite  objects,  which  material  is  found  in  the  large  iron  mountain  in  that 
state.  The  other  two  specimens  are  grooved  on  three  sides.  The  writer  is 
much  interested  in  these  large  implements.  Why  were  they  made,  and  who 
were  the  giants  that  used  them?  Or  were  they  never  used  as  were  the  small- 
er grooved  axes?  The  smallest  grooved  axe  obtained  weighs  less  than  two 
ounces.  It  was  found  near  one  of  the  twelve  pound  implements. 

Large  flint  agricultural  implements  are  the  magnets  which  draw  to  this  sec- 
tion the  collector.  The  writer  obtained  a few  a foot  and  more  in  length. 

Visitors  to  the  World’s  Fair  would  see  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society  the  largest  collection  of  flint  hoes  and  spades  extant.  There  are 
seventy-five  of  them.  Nearly  all  were  found  in  St.  Clair  county,  Illinois.  The 
Ivaskaskia  river  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of  this  county  which  we  expect 
to  reach  as  we  move  down  the  river.  We  set  out  from  Ohio  on  the  fifth  of 
last  June  with  wagon,  collecting  on  the  way  to  this  locality,  obtaining,  how- 
ever, nothing  that  would  interest  an  old  or  experienced  collector.  Hence  dis- 
appointment was  our  share  very  often.  The  writ  er  was  much  interested  in 
the  great  variety  of  material  and  local  oddity  of  types  as  he  slowly  wended 
his  way  westward.  He  was  also  favored  with  excellent  facilities  to  observe 
peculiarities  in  other  localities;  and  also  to  meet  on  the  way  types  and  mater- 
ial originating  in  Ohio  which  gradually  grew  less  as  the  distance  from  that 
state  was  increased.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  is  situated  the  line  that  divides 
Ohio  objects  from  those  that  were  brought  from  the  west  and  south-west. 
This,  the  writer  supposes,  can  be  determined  by  a number  of  overland  trips 
eastward  or  westward  through  Indiana. 

Beginning  at  the  head  waters  of  the  North-Fork  of  White  river  toward  Vin- 
cennes, and  on  the  Wabash  river  west  of  Indianapolis  was  seen  none  of  the 
material  obtained  at  “Flint  Ridge”  in  Ohio.  Slate  relics  grew  less,  and  the 
last  one  was  obtained  at  Brooklyn,  Morgan  county,  Indiana. 

In  Owen  county,  six  miles  north  of  Spencer,  crops  out  of  the  ground  a pecul- 
iar mottled  jasper.  Only  a few  implements  made  from  this  material  were 
seen;  yet  along  the  bluffs  near  the  river  lie  countless  numbers  of  chips  and 
flakes  of  this  jasper.  There  is  evidently  an  ancient  quarry  in  either  Owen  or 
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Morgan  counties  from  which  was  obtained  the  jasper  which  was  carried  to  the 
river’s  banks  to  be  worked  into  desirable  implements.  Flint  objects  found  on 
the  North-Fork  of  White  river  west  of  Indianapolis  on  to  Clay  county.  Illin- 
ois, are  nearly  all  of  them  of  a dull  drab  or  slate  color,  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  flaked  flint  relics  found  in  Kentucky  and  western  Tennessee.  These 
were  made  from  the  material  cropping  out  on  the  surface  on  the  Cumberland 
river  in  Montgomery  county,  Tennessee.  In  most  cases  the  ‘’caches”  of  flint 
blades  discovered  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  were  made  from  this  Tennessee  stone. 
A few  years  ago  was  however  found  in  a mound  in  Van  Wert  county,  Ohio,  a 
deposit  of  flint  blades  which  were  made  from  ‘’Flint  Ridge”  material. 

On  the  Wabash  river  is  found  a sprinkling  of  implements  made  from  the 
white  and  pink  jasper  found  in  S.  W.  Illinois.  This  desirable  material  was 
first  noticed  in  small  quantities  on  the  tributaries  of  Big  Muddy  river  in  Clay 
county.  Accompanying  it  were  but  few  specimens  made  from  Tennessee 
flint.  It  was  not  until  the  writer  reached  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a tributary  of 
the  great  Mississippi  that  the  beautiful  pink  and  white  jasper  predominated. 
The  large  flint  hoes  and  spades  found  in  S.  AV.  Illinois  are  nearly  all  made  of 
the  drab  Tennessee  material.  Now  and  then  are  picked  up  the  same  objects 
made  from  pink  and  white  jasper.  A few  deposits  of  blades  made  from  this 
material  were  also  found. 

It  may  perhaps  be  safe  to  say  that  the  country  lying  between  the  Kaskas- 
kia and  AVabasli  rivers  is  the  dividing  line  separating  Ohio  relics  from  those 
derived  from  other  sections.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  where  flint 
implements  are  made  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  material  are  lost  sight  of,  discoi- 
dal  stones  and  agricultural  implements  appear.  The  first  flint  spade  and  bi- 
concave discoidal  stone  were  secured  in  Lawrence  county,  Illinois.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  quarries  from  which  was  obtained  the  material  so  often  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  and  from  which  the  aborigine  made  his  implements 
which  he  spread  over  so  large  a portion  of  country  may  soon  be  discovered  by 
an  archaeologist,  who  will  describe  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in 
archaeological  science.  J.  R.  Nissley. 

Cablyle,  III.,  Aug.  2,  1893. 


THROWING  STICKS. 


I have  just  made  a discovery  that  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  In  the 
Anthropological  Building  at  the  AVorld’s  Columbian  Exposition  is  a Cliff 
Dweller's  Exhibit,  exposed  by  the  state  of  Colorado.  Other  loan  exhibits  are 
in  the  building  from  that  region,  and  outside  is  an  attractive  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  the  industrial  products  of  the  same  people.  In  looking  carefully 
through  the  Colorado  State  alcove  I discovered  two  examples  of  the  Mexican 
atlatl  or  throwing  .stick.  The  shaft  is  a segment  of  a sapling  of  hazel  wood. 
At  the  distal  end  is  a shallow  gutter  and  a hook  to  receive  the  end  of  a spear 
shaft.  At  the  proximal  end  or  grip,  in  the  more  perfect  specimen,  about  four 
inches  from  the  extremity  is  a loop  on  either  side  of  the  stick,  one  for  the 
thumb,  the  other  for  the  fore-finger.  The  remaining  three  fingers  would  be 
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free  to  manipulate  the  spear  shaft.  These  loops  were  made  by  splitting  a bit 
of  raw  hide,  sliding  it  down  the  proper  distance  on  the  stick,  forming  loops 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  by  bringing  the  projecting  ends  of  the  rawhide 
and  seizing  it  fast  to  the  shaft.  Just  below  these  finger  loops  or  stirrups 
were  a long  chalcedony  knife  or  arrow  blade,  the'  tooth  of  a lion  and  a concre- 
tion of  hematite  seized  by  a plentiful  wrapping  of  yucca  cord.  If  the  readers 
of  Science  will  recall  the  Bourke  example  from  Lake  Patzcuaro,  with  its 
long,  barbed  spear  with  shaft  of  cane,  he  may  follow  me  further  and  believe 
that  a bit  of  cane  and  a sp?ar  head  of  chalcedony  attached  to  a tang  or  fore- 
shaft of  wood  lying  in  the  same  case,  and  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Wil- 
loughly,  belonged  to  the  same  outfit.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  finding  the 
ancient  atlatl,  figured  in  the  codices  and  described  by  Mrs.  Kuttall.  It  also 
connects  the  Cliff  Dwellers  with  the  Mexican  peoples. — O.  T.  Mason  in 
Science. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  DEER  CREEK  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 


Many  traces  of  a prehistoric  race  have  been  discovered  in  Deer  Creek  Valley, 
in  Shawnee  county,  Kansas.  Isaac  Stull,  while  digging  a cellar,  unexpectedly 
exhumed  a human  skeleton  together  with  fragments  of  pottery,  a few  teeth, 
some  worked  flints,  a portion  of  a stone  axe,  and  other  objects  of  minor  im- 
portance. On  the  same  place,  while  a well  was  being  dug,  a large  quantity  of 
charcoal,  burnt  clay,  fragments  of  pottery  and  worked  flints  were  found  six 
feet  below  the  surface.  Similar  remains  have  been  found  on  different  occa- 
sions along  this  valley,  and  it  is  believed  that  an  extensive  population  once 
existed  in  this  section  of  Kansas.  Some  of  the  bones  unearthed  are  badly  de- 
composed. The  remains  which  were  unearthed  on  Mr.  Stull’s  place  were 
found  in  the  edire  of  an  open  spot  which  old  settlers  have  termed  “Indian 
fields”.  Many  arrow-points,  flint  knives,  and  axes  of  superior  finish  have  been 
picked  up  in  these  “fields”. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  of  that  vicinity,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  val- 
ley affords  a rich  field  for  explorations,  and  he  says  that  he  will  embrace  every 
opportunity  to  develop  it.  Geo.  J.  Remsburg, 

Atchison,  Kan. 


PREHISTORIC  COIL  POTTERY. 


(Science,  Vol,  xxi,  No.  531.  Pp.  191193.) 

In  the  dim  past  when  primeval  men  occupied  this  continent,  no  one  knows 
for  how  long  a period,  they  raised  mounds,  dwelt  in  caves,  or  built  towns  that 
are  now  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  all  this  long  era  they  used  flint  or 
stone  implements  for  all  edged  tools,  hammers,  axes,  spears,  etc.  At  the  same 
time  having  no  metal  pots  or  kettles,  a rough  earthen  ware  was  used  for  cook- 
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ing  and  for  all  other  uses  for  which  we  now  use  iron,  tin,  and  wooden  vessels. 
There  is  somewhat  of  a resemblance  in  many  of  the  stone  implements  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  a 
similar  resemblance  in  much  of  the  pottery  of  this  early  age,  especially  in  the 
coil  pottery.  This  pottery  was  made  by  rolling  clay  into  long  strings  like  cord, 
and  while  soft  beginning  with  one  end  to  coil  it  round  and  round,  increasing 
the  size  of  the  bottom  till  it  assumed  the  desired  dimensions,  then  shaping  it 
up  the  sides  (just  as  straw  hats  are  made)  till  the  required  form  and  size  was 
attained  (see  illustration.)  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  investigation 
is  that  this  ware  made  in  the  same  manner  is  found  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio 
and  Florida,  in  the  cliff -dwellings  of  ISew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  in  the  buried 
cities  of  the  canons  of  these  territories,  also  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
under  the  ancient  shell-heaps  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  What  a long  period  of  time 


COIL  POTTERY. 


it  must  have  taken  to  have  this  art  disseminated  over  so  vast  a territory  at 
this  early  age.  According  to  the  uses  these  pots  were  intended  for,  so  were 
they  made  large  or  small,  thick  or  thin,  and  of  various  shapes.  It  was  a com- 
mon practice  to  use  some  sharp  instrument  to  dint  or  work  up  some  fanciful 
designs  without  obliterating  the  lines  of  the  coil;  in  some  cases  they  are  beau- 
tifully marked,  looking  like  carved  black  oak,  others  made  of  light-colored 
clay  in  very  fine  coils  prettily  indented  forming  neat  designs.  Some  of  the 
best  ware  is  handsomely  smoothed  and  rubbed  to  almost  a polished  surface 
before  baking.  All  are  smoothed  inside,  before  they  were  dry;  probably  some 
of  those  intended  to  withstand  heat  have  plumbago  mixed  in  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vessels.  There  are  many  fanciful  designs  of  this  ware,  some  very 
large  jars,  pots  of  all  shapes,  bowls,  cups,  pitchers,  etc.  Henry  Hales. 

Ridgewood,  ET.  J 
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EDITORIAL. 

With  this  issue  The  Archaeologist 
■appears  before  you  not  only  enlarged 
-eight  pages  of  excellent  reading  mat- 
ter; but  clothed  in  a new'  and  hand- 
somely engraved  cover  which  adds  to 
the  magazine  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

Attractiveness,  however,  is  not  the 
main  object  in  the  publication  of  this 
journal. 

The  publishers  have  exerted  them- 
selves still  more  in  having  obtained 
for  their  readers  articles  pertaining  to 
archaeology  which  emanate  from  the 
minds  of  writers  who  stand  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  science  which  this 
publication  seeks  to  elevate. 

These  authors  are  Brinton,  Abbott, 
Maron,  Wilson,  Mercer,  Moorehead, 
Hough,  Fowke,  Snyder,  Wickersham, 
Dorsey,  Deans,  Smith  and  others. 


That  the  journal  will  for  the  coming 
year  attain  a standard  of  high  grade 
the  names  printed  above  are  evidently 
sufficient. 

The  publishers,  however,  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  while  they  aim  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  expert  and 
specialist,  the  student  and  collector, 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  majority 
of  articles  to  be  published  are  such  as 
will  interest  and  educate  the  beginner 
and  make  of  him  a true  scientist.  For 
him  more  than  for  the  expert  has  the 
publication  of  the  Archaeologist  been 
undertaken,  and  with  the  knowledge 
too  that  it  would  be  up  hill  work  and 
devoid  of  monetary  profit. 

No  collector  of  relics  pertaining  to 
pre-historic  art,  nor  student  can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

The  publishers  believe  that  they  do 
not  err  when  they  tell  their  readers 
that  up  to  the  present,  Yol.  I.,  which 
is  nearing  completion  has  given  satis- 
faction. This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  subscriptions  have  been  coming 
in  continually.  Of  the  price  of  sub- 
scription nothing  need  be  said.  No 
journal  pertaining  to  the  science  for 
which  it  stands  was  ever  offered  cheap- 
er. 

Therefore,  reader,  if  you  like  this 
journal,  and  the  publishers  believe  you 
do  or  you  would  not  have  become  a 
subscriber,  will  you  not  speak  a good 
word  for  it  to  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, who  too  might  become 
interested  in  archaeology,  and  who, 
perhaps,  are  not  aware  that  a journal 
devoted  to  this  science  is  being  so 
cheaply  published?  The  readers  of  a 
magazine  are  its  best  friends,  and  to 
these  must  it  be  said  that  it  will  take 
but  little  effort  to  mention  the  Arch- 
aeologist wherever  they  happen  to  go. 

Yol  II.  will  begin  with  prospects  of 
great  brightness,  and  our  readers  can 
rest  assured  that  everything  will  be 
done  to  command  satisfaction. 

The  Editor. 
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The  Scope  of  this  Magazine. 

[By  the  President..] 

With  this  issue  the  Archeologist  be- 
gins to  enlarge  its  size  and  better  its 
condition.  As  each  successive  num- 
ber is  produced,  pages,  illustrations 
and  special  articles  will  be  added.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  new  management  to 
build  up  the  journal  until  it  shall  occu- 
py a foremost  position  among  arcliaeo- 
logic publications.  To  do  this  necessi- 
tates the  co-operation  of  all  scientists, 
collectors,  students  and  persons  inter- 
ested. No  journal  of  this  description 
ever  started  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices. It  has  a solid  financial  backing, 
its  officers  are  young  and  energetic:  It 
only  devolves  upon  all  those  into  whose 
hands  this  special  edition  of  many 
thousand  copies  shall  fall,  to  speak  a 
word  to  friends,  to  show  this  copy  to 
collectors  and  to  subscribe  for  the 
Archmologist.  Certainly  the  price  for 
twelve  numbers  is  lowr. 

The  management  is  aware  that  there 
are  but  a few  thousand  persons  inter- 
ested in  pre-historic  anthropology  in 
this  country.  It  therefore  desires  to 
bring  together  through  a common 
medium,  all  these  people,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  authorities  in  the  several 
branches  of  our  New  Science.  We  call 
attention  to  our  correspondence  de- 
partment,— all  collectors  are  invited 
to  participate  in  occupying  its  col- 
umns. We  want  you  to  describe  in- 
teresting objects  of  your  collection,  to 
tell  about  the  ancient  earthworks,  vil- 
lages and  mounds  of  your  neighbor- 
hood. If  all  co-operate,  it  will  take 
but  a few  months  to  place  the  Archae- 
ologist upon  the  high  plane  where  its 
officers  long  to  see  it. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  in  all  sinceri- 
ty to  help  us  in  this  worthy  project. 
We  want  you  to  send  us  the  names  of 
all  the  collectors  of  your  acquaintance 
— all  persons  rendering  us  this  favor 


will  have  refunded  the  postage  ex- 
pended in  writing  us. 

In  several  directions  the  Archaeolo- 
gist will  extend  its  influence.  It  shall 
open  its  pages  to  debate  upon  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  life  of  our  aborig- 
ines. It  shall  insist  upon  the  preserv- 
ation of  mounds,  earthworks  and 
caches.  It  shall  not  discourage  col- 
lecting, but  its  influence  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  de- 
stroy valuable  prehistoric  monuments 
merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  relics 
for  sale.  It  shall  endeavor  to  dissuade 
ignorant  persons  and  beginning  col- 
lectors from  examining  mounds,  graves 
and  village  sites. 

The  Archaeologist  will  constantly 
keep  on  hand  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject and'all  interested  can  gain  inform- 
ation upon  any  subject  for  but  a trifle 
above  the  cost  of  printing, 

In  conclusion  the  management  once 
more  asks  you  to  carefully  inspect  the 
November  issue,  and  will  thank  you 
for  your  aid  in  making  this  journal  a 
credit  to  the  science,  and  an  aid  to  ev- 
ery one  engrossed  in  the  study  of  this 
interesting,  singular  people,— ‘*The 
American  Race.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

It  maybe  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  learn  that  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Animus  River,  New  Mexico,  and  fur- 
ther up  the  river  near  Aztec  are  the 
remains  of  ancient  pueblos.  The  old 
pueblo  near  xYztec  was  originally  three 
stories  high  and  covered  about  thir- 
teen acres.  In  several  places  it  is  very 
well  preserved  and  many  of  the  rooms 
are  still  intact.  We  examined  some 
of  these  rooms.  The  beams  in  the 
ceilings  are  of  Spanish  cedar  over 
which  a lacing  of  pinon  has  been 
placed.  In  the  adobe  bricks  inside  the 
rooms  the  imprints  of  the  builder's 
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fingers  are  still  to  be  seen.  There  are 
•several  large  estufas  among  the  ruins. 
They  were  thought  for  a long  time  to 
be  sweat  rooms,  but  later  investiga- 
tors say  they  are  simply  living  rooms, 

On  the  site  of  these  ruins  we  picked 
up  many  stone  axes  and  celts,  most  of 
them  being  very  rude.  The  plains 
around  this  pueblo  are  literally  cov- 
ered with  fragments  of  pottery., 
many  of  the  designs  being  very  unique 
and  beautiful.  The  winds  which  seem 
to  blow  eternally  in  that  country 
catchup  the  light  sand  and  deposit  it 
on  the  ruins.  In  going  over  the  ground 
again  and  again  we  found  many  arrow 
and  spear  heads.  After  a shower  by 
going  down  on  your  hands  and  knees 
you  can  find  the  very  small  arrow 
points.  They  have  been  made  of  flint, 
jasper,  moss  agate,  etc.,  and  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  resembling  the  fa- 
mous Oregon  points.  We  found  a 
number  of  stone  pestles  and  grinders. 

Ruins  of  such  character  as  we  have 
described  are  scattered  through  the 
San  Juan  country  near  the  water 
courses,  often  the  fierce  winds  of  the 
desert  sweep  the  sands  about  a ruin 
until  it  is  hidden  from  sight.  The 
mounds  thus  formed  are  occasionally 
opened  by  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  newspapers  invariably 
write  up  discoveries  of  pueblo  or  boul- 
der ruins  as  ‘‘Wonderful  Aztec  City 
found”  or  “A  Lost  Race.”  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  find  statuary,  Egyptian 
mummies,”  and  so  on.  As  any 
archaeologist  knows,  this  is  all  trash. 

It  is  encouraging  that  your  maga- 
zine will  discourage  sensational  re- 
ports, and  publish  truth  concerning  an- 
cient monuments  of  the  southwest. 

Wm.  W.  Ralston. 


Atchison,  Kan.,  Sept.  22,  ’.93. 
Ed.  Archaeologist: 

My  friend,  Mr.  Roy  F.  Greene,  of 
Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  who  is  much  in- 
terested in  archaeology  writes  to  me 


that  he  has  just  located  22  mounds 
about  ten  miles  south  of  that  city  in 
the  Cherokee  strip,  which  I think  is 
the  first  mention  of  any  mounds  or 
other  aboriginal  remains  in  that 
country.  Mr.  Greene’s  time  was  some- 
what limited  and  therefore  he  opened 
only  two  of  them.  In  these  were 
found  fragments  of  pottery,  charred 
human  bones,  one  pipe,  one  celt,  a 
great  many  flint  arrow  points,  several 
spear  heads,  etc. 

Mr.  Greene  will  probably  continue 
his  researches  in  that  country  at  an 
early  date,  and  if  he  does,  we  will  let 
you  know  the  result. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the 
Archaeologist  and  wish  it  unbounded 
success.  Geo.  J.  Remsrurg. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Many  readers  of  the  Archaeologist 
have  doubtless  noted  in  the  papers  the 
establishment  of  the  great  Columbian 
Museum  at  Chicago.  This  Museum 
will  well  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
Fair  and  its  promoters  deserve  a great 
deal  of  credit,  they  having  given  this 
new  science  such  a substantial  recom- 
mendation. It  is  proposed  to  gather 
all  the  materials  which  can  be  added 
by  purchases  or  donation  now  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Fair  into  the  Art  Gallery. 
There  they  will  remain  for  a year  or 
so  until  a permanent  museum  can  be 
constructed.  This  museum  will  have 
five  great  departments.  Geology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  An- 
thropology. Each  department  will 
have  some  person  high  in  authority  as 
its  chief.  The  management  of  this 
journal  wishes  the  enterprise,  and 
those  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  are  to  be  connected  with  it  great 
success. 

Those  who  have  taken  objects  to 
Department  “M”  at  the  Fair  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed  with  refer- 
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ence  to  purchasers.  While  the  man- 
agement of  this  paper  discourages  the 
promiscuous  dealing  in  specimens  from 
the  mounds,  graves,  village  sites  and 
ruins,  it  recognizes  that  many  men  of 
moderate  means  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  American 
Savages,  can  only  hope  to  get  back  in 
part  the  money  which  they  have 
expended  through  the  sale  of  their 
collections.  A good  many  people,  as 
Mr.  Berlin  wrell  said  in  his  October 
Editorial,  will  make  sport  of  this  and 
say  that  no  scientific  man  should  buy 
or  sell  Archseologic  objects.  This  is 
all  bosh.  The  Smithsonian,  Peabody 
Museum.  Department  “M”  and  many 
worthy  city  museums  have  bought 
collections  at  their  expense  and  scien- 
tists must  sell  at  some  time  or  other 
or  fail  financially.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  a man  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  many  wretched  professional  men  do, 
because  of  false  pride  and  wrong 
notions  concerning  the  financial  value 
of  Archasologic  material.  One  mXjst 
recognize  that  it  takes  money  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  and  that  while  a man  in 
this  science  is  giving  his  labor  largely 
for  the  love  of  the  cause,  yet  if  he  has 
not  the  “wherewithal”  that  hard- 
hearted and  close-fisted  business  men 
recognize,  he  cannot  hope  to  accom- 
plish any  results.  Apropos  of  what 
has  been  said  it  is  quite  discouraging 
that  several  grand  collections  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  have  found 
no  purchasers.  Any  one  could  split  up 
a collection  and  sell  it  out  to  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  But  when  this  is 
done  the  cabinet  loses  its  interest  and 
importance.  Possibly  the  Columbian 
Museum  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  spent  considerable 
money  to  reimburse  themselves.  But 
we  have  it  direct  from  those  in  author- 
ity in  the  museum  that  no  one  who 
has  a collection  not  properly  labeled, 
a promiscuous  collection  or  a collec- 
tion made  in  ignorance,  can  hope  for  a 


sale.  Such  high  and  dignified  institu- 
tions as  the  Columbian  Museum,  the 
Peabody  and  the  Smithsonian  have  set 
their  faces  strong  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  monuments,  the  digging  of 
relics  by  incompetent  collectors  simply 
for  the  sake  of  personal  gain. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  have  more  persons  been  inter- 
ested in  Archaeology  than  at  the  pres- 
ent. Nearly  every  one  from  Maine  to 
California,  included  in  the  above  sen- 
tence has  seen  the  exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Fair.  Of  course  many  have 
gone  awav  with  new  ideas,  many  have 
become  educated  to  the  real  import- 
ance of  the  science  as  taught  by  mod- 
ern institutions, — and  there  are  those 
who  seem  to  fail  to'  understand  or 
appreciate  what  has  been  done.  It  is 
with  a great  deal  of  regret  that  wTe 
note  the  passing  of  the  Exposition. 
One  of  the  officers  of  this  company 
stood  by  a large  display,  day  after  day, 
for  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the 
Fair.  That  person  had  seen  a number 
of  Expositions  but  there  was  not  in 
all  of  them  together  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  exhibited  as  was  on  the 
part  of  the  visitors  to  Department 
“M.”  Undoubtedly  as  a whole  the 
Department  will  be  productive  of 
great  good.  It  certainly  succeeded  in 
bringing  thousands  of  people  of  kin- 
dred minds  together.  The  Archaeolo- 
gist has  the  names  of  over  half  the 
persons  interested  who  visited  the 
buildiDg  and  as  it  shall,  from  time  to 
time  send  copies  to  them  it  begs  in 
turn  that  they  will  speak  to  their 
friends  andacquaintances  concerning 
the  scope  of  the  magazine.  There  is 
no  journal  now,  in  America,  which  has 
attempted  to  bring  together  all  per- 
sons engrossed  in  this  study.  Hence 
we  should  all  endeavor  to  aid  the 
management  in  making  the  Archae- 
ologist the  foremost  publication  of 
this  sort  in  the  United  States. 
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Moki  Indian  Sand-Painting. 

Two  specimens  of  the  Moki  Indians’ 
sand-painting,  copied  accurately  from 
the  originals,  have  been  placed  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  National  Museum  in 
Washington.  Perhaps  they  might  bet- 
ter be  called  mosaics,  being  done  in 
sand  of  six  different  colors  on  a flat, 
horizontal  surface.  The  colors  are  yel- 
low, green,  white,  black,  and  a mix- 
ture. Such  pictures  are  made  by  Moki 
priests  and  priestesses  on  the  floors  of 
their  subterranean  chambers.  The  six 
colors  stand  for  the  cardinal  points. 
Yellow  is  the  north,  green  is  the  west, 
red  is  the  south,  white  is  the  east, 
black  is  the  region  above,  and  all  col- 
ors signify  the  region  below. 

One  of  the  two  sand  paintings  is  a 
copy  of  the  kind  of  picture  made  for 
the  annual  ceremonial  of  the  Moki 
women’s  festival  to  the  Germ  God, 
which  takes  place  in  September.  The 
work  of  art  is  executed  during  the 
progress  of  the  secret  rites.  It  repre- 
sents two  figures  in  an  elaborate  frame 
of  different  colors.  On  the  left  is  a 
likeness  of  La-kone-ma-na,  the  patron- 
ess of  the  affair.  She  is  elad  in  a white 
blanket.  On  the  right  is  the  portrait 
of  one  of  the  twin  gods  of  war,  who 
carries  a zigzag  of  lightning  in  his 
hands. 

The  other  picture  is  a fac-simile  of 
the  one  made  by  the  chief  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Antelopes  at  the  festival  of 
the  snake  dance.  It  is  highly  conven- 
tional in  its  character,  liain  clouds 
are  represented  by  semicircles.  Paral- 
■el  lines  show  the  rain  falling.  Four 
odd-looking  zigzag  figures  stand  for 
the  lightning  snakes,  which  are  re- 
spectively red,  green,  white  and  yel- 
low. The  green  and  white  snakes  are 
female,  and  the  yellow  and  red  snakes 
are  male.  Around  this  sand  mosaic 
are  performed  the  weird  rites  of  the 
antelope  priests,  who  sing  songs  em- 
bodying the  mythological  drama  of 
the  Snake  Hero. 


It  is  said  that  the  finest  collection 
of  wampum  belts  in  New  York  is 
owned  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Maxwell  Con- 
verse, who  is  the  first  white  woman 
ever  made  a chief  by  the  Seneca  In- 
dians living  in  that  state. 


T.  B.  Fairchild  recently  unearthed 
at  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  a number  of 
Indian  relics.  In  the  lot  is  a stone 
hammer  of  peculiar  form,  specimens 
of  ornamented  pottery,  arrow  points 
of  jasper  and  quartz,  and  the  bowl  of 
an  ancient  spoon. 


Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  has  at  last  solved 
the  enigma  of  the  Mexican  calendar, 
which  Yon  Humboldt  and  many  other 
great  scientists  have  worked  over  in 
vain.  Years  of  work  had  trained  her 
mind  to  the  task  of  unraveling  this 
mystery  of  the  calendar  stone.  Her 
conclusions  have  been  accepted  as 
final  by  the  archgeologists  and  astrono- 
mers, and  she  will  soon  publish  an 
elaborate  work  on  the  subject. 


The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  presented 
to  the  new  American  Consul  General 
Frederick  C.  Penfield,  five  enormous 
cases  fllle’d  with  antiquities  of  great 
value  which  have  been  dispatched  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  contents  of  the 
cases  are  six  or  seven  elaborately  in- 
scribed sarcophagi  of  wood,  a choice 
example  of  Saracenic  art,  and  a box 
which  contained  when  found  at 
Thebes,  the  mummy  of  a once  inter- 
esting personage,  for  the  papyrus  rec- 
ord proclaims  her  to  have  been  the 
“great  lady  of  Ashron,  the  musician 
with  the  hand  for  Maut,”  and  the 
great  singer  of  the  retinue  of  Ammon 
Pa,  king  of  the  gods.  The  head  of 
this  wonderful  coffin  bears  a represen- 
tation of  a solar  disk  in  the  arms  of 
the  goddess  of'  heaven.  A smaller  or 
inner  coffin  portrays  the  deceased  in 
the  presence  of  Osiris,  prince  af  etern- 
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ity,  and  shows  a figure  of  a goddess 
with  a double  head,  one  a ram  and  the 
other  a crocodile,  and  the  great  singer 
in  flesh  and  blood  drinking  of  the  wa- 
ter of  life  poured  from  the  resplendent 
vessel  by  a goddess.  A representation 
of  the  pillars  of  heaven  rounds  out  the 
tableau. 


The  painting  of  the  face  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  relics  of  barbarism 
on  record,  dating  back  to  the  very  in- 
fancy of  the  race.  The  first  men 
painted  their  faces  in  time  of  war  to 
make  iheir  aspect  more  terrible,  and 
in  time  of  peace  to  render  themselves 
more  attractive  to  the  fair  sex.  The 
sense  of  color  in  those  primitive  ep- 
ochs was  far  from  being  as  delicate  as 
that  of  the  modern  aesthetic.  If  the 
pale  shades  invented  by  the  dyer  of 
these  days  had  then  been  known,  they 
would  have  been  dispised  as  offering 
nothing  tangible  to  the  vision.  The 
first  colors  were  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
black,  found  in  a state  of  nature  or 
prepared  by  simple  methods,  and  the 
only  rule  of  art  for  their  use  was  that 
they  should  be  liberally  applied.  The 
American  Indians,  when  they  crossed 
Behring  strait  from  Asia  or  were 
blown  across  the  Pacific  at  some  date 
so  distant  that  it  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  brought  the  custom  with  them,  and 
those  which  civilization  has  spared 
preserved  it  to  the  present  day  in  its 
prestine  purity. 

All  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  nortli 
of  Europe  practiced  a similar  mode  of 
decoration  when  discovered  by  the 
Romans— those  of  Germany  (men- 
tioned by  Tacitus),  the  Britons  and 
the  rest  almost  without  exception. 
The  Piets,  who  were  a Scottish  tribe, 
must  have  used  an  abnormal  quantity, 
as  their  name  implies,  to  have  justi- 
fied the  special  appellation.  The  cus- 
tom was  from  the  first  so  general,  so 
typic savagery  that  it  resembles  an  in- 
stinct—that  is.  it  is  one  of  those  blind 


impulses  of  unenlightened  humanity 
which  only  a high  state  of  civilization 
could  correct  in  the  case  of  men,  and 
in  the  case  of  women  an  object  more 
feminine. 


Monster  Ear-Rings  in  Borneo. 

In  a paper  read  recently  before  the 
Royal  Geographicel  Society,  London, 
England,  on  the  highlands  of  Borneo, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Charles 
Hose  gave  an  account  of  how  the 
native  mothers  stuck  huge  ear-rings 
through  their  daughters’  ears  at  the 
age  of  eight  months  only,  eventually 
increasing  them  to  the  weight  of  two 
pounds  each.  By  the  time  that  a girl 
has  come  to  her  maturity  her  ears, 
thus  weighed  down’.  reach  almost  to 
her  elbows,  and  Mr.  Hose  has  seen  one 
woman  put  her  head  through  one  of 
those  elongated  ear-lobes.  In  the 
south  of  Italy  long  and  heavy  ear- 
rings are  worn,  though  not  approach- 
ing those  of  Borneo. 


Mr.  Ernest  Yolk  has  been  working 
in  the  Deleware  Valley,  making  a col- 
lection illustrative  of  the  earliest  ex- 
istence of  man  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  continent.  He  has  explored  the 
ancient  argillite  wrork-shop  discovered 
a few  months  ago,  and  has  made  a 
geological  and  archoeological  study  of 
the  place  to  ascertain  if  it  belongs  to 
the  gravel  period  or  to  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  deposition  of  the 
gravel  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
jasper  using  people.  This  work-shop 
Mr.  W.  II.  Holmes  refers  to  in  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Journal  of  Geology  to 
prove  that  all  the  so-called  paleolith- 
ics  are  rejects  from  modern  Indian 
work-shops.  The  relics  from  this  work- 
shop will  be  on  exhibition  and  can 
be  compared  to  the  argillite  relics 
which  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  tak- 
en from  the  gravel  beds  at  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.  It  will  probably  be  ascer- 
tained whether  there  are  any  finished 
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relics— such  as  were  used  by  the 
Mound  builders  and  the  Indians  of  the 
neolithic  age— to  be  found  among  the 
argillite  specimens.  If  they  are  all 
made  specimens,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  called  paleolithics; 
but  if  they  are  mingled  with  pottery 
and  other  relics,  some  of  which  are 
polished  and  finished  after  the  ordin- 
ary type  of  modern  relics,  then  they 
may  properly  be  called  rejects.  The 
archaiologists  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope will  undoubtedly  study  these 
rude  specimens  with  as  much  interest 
as  they  will  the  finished  specimens 
from  the  cliff  dwellings. — American 
Antiquarian,  Vol.  XV.  No.  3,  p.  189. 
May,  1893. 

Kansas  Antiquities. 

George  W.  Racey,  a well  known  col- 
lector of  Baker,  Brown  county, 
opened  an  Indian  grave  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Lyle,  in  Decatur  county.  It 
was  located  on  an  elevation  of  ground 
near  a fine  spring.  A large  cotton- 
wood tree  stood  near  by  the  shadow  of 
which  fell  on  the  grave  at  noon.  This 
tree  measured  over  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter. At  a depth  of  about  five  feet 
below  the  surface  a human  skeleton, 
badly  decayed  was  found.  The  skele- 
ton measured  about  six  and  one-half 
feet  in  length.  With  it  were  found 
small  bits  of  something  resembling 
buffalo  skin  together  with  two  buffalo 
horns  which  indicated  that  the  de- 
ceased had  been  wrapped  in  a buffalo 
skin.  The  horns  were  polished  and 
hollowed  out  and  had  evidently  been 
used  for  drinking  cups.  Among  other 
.articles  found  were  about  fifty  flint 
arrow  points,  a spear  head  measuring 
five  inches,  two  stone  pipes  and  var- 
ious other  stone  implements. 

H.  L.  Cadwalader,  of  Wellington, 
found  in  Wichita  county  a small  arrow 
point  made  from  a beautiful  agate, 
also  a mocasin  last  made  from  red 
granite,  a number  of  beads  and  other 


relics.  Mr.  Cadwalader  reports  a cave 
near  Wellington  in  which  Indians  are 
buried  A body  which  was  dried  or 
mummified  was  found  in  one  of  these 
caves.  Mr.  Cadwalader  found  in  that 
vicinity  a stone  which  physicians  pro- 
nounce an  exact  representation  of  a 
human  brain. 

Ed.  Secrist,  of  Randolph,  reports 
two  mounds  near  that  city  which  have 
never  been  explored.  Mr.  Secrist  dis- 
covered these  mounds  about  thirty 
years  ago.  They  are  located  on  high 
bluffs  overlooking  the  river. 

A.  B.  Hoover,  of  Paola,  says  that 
there  are  several  Indian  burying 
grounds  around  that  city.  In  grading 
for  the  road  bed  on  the  M.  K.  & T., 
R.  R.  human  bones  together  with  a 
dozen  arrow  points  and  two  copper 
ear  rings  were  unearthed.  The  sexton 
at  the  Paola  cemetery  in  digging 
graves  occasionally  finds  bones,  all 
kinds  of  stone  implements  and  beads. 
In  digging  a place  for  the  foundation 
of  a mill  a complete  skeleton  and  por- 
tions of  other  skeletons  were  found. 
A great  many  relics  have  been  found 
by  farmers  in  that  vicinity. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Lowe,  of  Kansas  City, 
mentions  two  large  sandstone  slabs 
in  Labette  county  which  are  covered 
with  aboriginal  engravings.  The  en- 
gravings consist  of  almost  everything 
that  the  Indians  ever  seen.  One  fig- 
ure is  the  representation  of  an  Indian 
moccasin.  These  slabs  are  set  in  the 
ground  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
measure  about  ten  feet  in  length  and 
three  feet  in  width.  Dr.  Lowe  appro- 
priately calls  it  an  “aboriginal  art 
gallery.”— Missouri  Valley  Farmer. 


Professor  Kauffman  has  presented 
to  the  Egyptian  department  of  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Berlin  a beautiful 
portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Herod, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  35.  He  found 
it  at  Havara,  together  with  the  mum- 
my of  the  young  woman.  It  is  painted 
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on  linen,  full  face,  with  a gray  back- 
ground. The  black  curly  hair  is  parted 
in  the  middle,  the  eyes  are  brown  and 
large,  there  are  strings  of  pearls  in  the 
ears  and  golden  hoops  around  the 
throat.  It  is  a portrait  that  testifies 
to  the  art  of  the  age.  The  name  of 
ths  original  was  Aline. 

A ship’s  officer  who  has  spent  much 
time  on  the  St.  John’s  river,  Florida, 
thinks  that  he  has  solved  the  problem 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  shell  mounds 
that  occur  along  the  stream.  The 
river  twists  about  in  an  extraordinary 
way,  so  that  in  many  places  the  view 
along  the  water* extends  for  only  a few' 
rods,  but  he  finds  that  a tall  object  or 
the  smoke  of  a fire  shown  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  mounds  could  be  seen 
from  those  next  below  and  above.  * 

He  believes,  therefore,  that  these 
eminences  were  Indian  signal  stations, 
by  means  of  which  the  natives  were 
able  to  announce  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  force  along  the  river,  as  the 
Greeks  signaled  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Troy  to  their  home  cities  by  lights 
on  the  mountain  tops  that  were  re- 
peated from  peak  to  peak. — Military 
Times. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute,  England,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Tylor,  F.  K.  S.,  exhibited  a collec- 
tion of  the  rude  stone  implements  of 
the  Tasmanians,  showing  them  to  be- 
long to  the  palaeolithic  or  uuground 
stage  of  the  implement  makers’  art, 
below  that  found  among  prehistoric 
tribes  of  the  mammoth  period  in  Eu- 
rope. and  being  on  the  whole  the  low- 
est known  in  the  W’orld.  Fragments 
or  rough  flakes  of  chert  or  mud-stone, 
never  edged  by  grinding,  but  only  by 
chipping  on  one  surface  with  another 
stone, -and  grasped  in  the  hand  with- 
out any  handle,  served  the  simple  pur- 
poses of  notching  trees  for  climbing, 
cutting  up  game,  and  scraping  spears 
and  clubs.  The  Tasmanians  seemed 


to  have  kept  up  this  rudimentary  art 
in  their  remote  corner  of  the  world 
until  the  present  century,  and  their 
state  of  civilization  thus  became  a 
guide  by  which  to  judge  of  that  of  the 
prehistoric  Drift  and  Cave  men,  whose 
life  in  England  and  France  depended 
on  similar  though  better  implements. 

The  Tasmanians,  though  perhaps  in 
arts  the  rudest  of  savages,  were  at 
most  only  a stage  below  other  savages, 
and  did  not  disclose  any  depths  of 
brutality.  The  usual  moral  and  social 
rules  prevailed  among  them,  their  lan- 
guage was  efficient  and  even  copious, 
they  had  a well  marked  religion  in 
which  the  spirits  of  ancestors  were 
looked  to  for  help  in  trouble,  and  the 
echo  was  called  the  "talking  shadow.” 
— Scientific  American,  May,  1893,  p. 
293. 

Exchanges  With  Other  Scien- 
tific Publications. 

The  management  of  the  Archeolo- 
gist calls  the  attention  of  other  pub- 
lishers to  its  enlarged  and  better 
condition.  It  asks  that  all  managers 
of  Scientific  journals  will  exchange 
periodicals  with  us. 

Starting  anew,  under  favorable  au- 
spices, it  can  promise  from  month  to 
month  an  increase  in  size  and  a fine 
series  of  articles  upon  matters  of 
archasologic  interest. 

It  requests  that  copies  of  publica- 
tions of  those  to  whom  this  issue  is 
sent,  be  forwarded  in  exchange  for  all 
subsequent  copies  of  the  Archeolo- 
gist. 

Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  back 
numbers,  to  complete  files,  our  supply 
of  Nos.  1.  2.  3 and  4 is  exhausted  and 
we  can  no  longer  furnish  them. 

All  new  subscribers  remitting  one 
dollar  before  Dec:  15  will  receive  the 
Archeologist  until  1895. 

Remember  that  our  exchange  de- 
partment is  free  to  all  subscribers. 
Send  in  your  subscription  and  ex- 
change notice. 
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THE  RUINS  OF  LABNA,  YUCATAN. 


[by  marshall  it.  sayille.  ] 

Buried  beneath  a tropical  forest  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  are  the  re- 
mains of  once  stately  cities,  the  ruins  of  which  are  as  interesting  as  any  ex- 
isting in  the  world. 

The  early  Spanish  Historians  were  told  that  long  before  the  Spanish  Con- 
quest “the  country  was  so  densely  populated  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
one  great  town”.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  war  and  disease  had  depopulated  the  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  many  of  the  cities  were  abandoned  and  in  ruins  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  country. 

The  Mayas  who  inhabited  the  country  were  a people  who  had  made  consid- 
erable advance  towards  civilization.  They  made  a valiant  effort  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  invaders  and  from  1527  until  1542  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to 
effect  a permanent  settlement. 

At  this  time  Chichen  Itza,  the  greatest  city  in  Yucatan,  was  inhabited;  and 
so  too,  in  all  probability,  was  Uxmal,  which  has  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings in  the  New  World,  though  it  was  in  a state  of  decadence  and  its  former 
glory  had  departed. 

To-day,  not  one  of  the  ancient  cities  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  their 
builders,  and  on  the  site  of  a number  of  aboriginal  towns  are  cities  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  largely  from  the  materials  obtained  from  the  destroyed  struc- 
tures. 

Moreover,  all  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Yucatan  are  built  on,  or  near,  ruin- 
ed cities. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  country  so.  far  as  we  know  is  covered  with  mounds 
and  half  ruined  edifices  seemingly  verifying  the  account  of  the  historians  re- 
garding its  former  dense  occupation. 

John  L.  Stephens  visited  Yucatan  in  1840  and  his  volumes  entitled,  “Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Yucatan,”  have  long  been  read  with  unflagging  interest 
and  will  always  continue  to  be  the  best  popular  account  of  the  marvelous  ruins. 

Many  of  the  places  described  by  Stephens  have  probably  not  been  visited  by 
foreigners  from  that  time  to  the  present,  although  a number  of  other  cities 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  later  explorers.  Probably,  there  are  others 
awaiting  the  coming  of  the  archaeologist  to  break  the  silence  which  lias  hung 
over  them  for  centuries. 
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In  several  of  the  ancient  cities  excavations  have  been  made,  notably  in 
Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal  and  Labna,  but  as  yet  no  exhaustive  research  has  been 
carried  on  in  any  one  locality. 

The  most  famous  ruins  which  have  been  visited  by  travellers  and  are  best 
known,  are  Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  Kabah,  Izamal  and  Ake. 

Labna,  from  the  time  of  Stephens’  visit  until  within  six  or  seven  years,  re- 
mained unvisited  by  foreigners.  At  that  time,  or  to  be  exact,  during  the 
winters  of  1889  and  1890,  an  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  extensive  clearing 
around  the  ruins  and  a survey  of  the  principal  structures  was  made.  From 
this  survey  a map  has  been  drawn  which  has  not  yet  been  published,  This 
map  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  none  of  the  outlying  structures  are  included. 

It  is,  however,  the  only  map  of  any  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  made 
from  a survey  by  a competent  civil  engineer. 

The  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  Kabah,  Ake,  Izamal,  Labna  and  Sebetche 
have  been  photographed  by  Charnay,  LePlongeon,  and  by  H.  N.  Sweet  for  the 
Peabody  Museum,  but  the  cost  of  clearing  the  forest  which  has  overgrown  the 
ruins  has  prevented  the  photographing  of  the  more  remote  structures.  An- 
other obstacle  to  the  spread  of  our  knowledge  of  this  region  arises  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  prosecution  of  archaeological  in- 
vestigation within  their  territories  by  foreigners. 

So  particular  are  they  upon  this  point  that  the  removal  of  specimens  out  of 
the  country  is  forbidden  by  law. 

Mexico  has,  as  yet,  undertaken  no  archaeological  examination  of  any  of  the 
ruined  cities  of  Yucatan.  Hence  it  is,  that  ancient  Yucatan,  with  its  ruins, 
cemented  roads,  deserted  village  sites  and  tombs  is  comparatively  unknown 
and  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the  archaeologist. 

In  some  of  these  tombs  have,  unquestionably,  been  buried  the  precious 
codices  similar  to  those  the  priests  so  ruthlessly  burned  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

The  great  unexplored  portion  of  Yucatan  is  called  the  “tierra  de  los  sub- 
levados.”  It  extends  from  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula  southward  to  the 
Guatemala  boundary. 

Stephens  made  a journey  into  tlie  region  and  found  interesting  remains  but 
spent  little  time  there.  No  archaeologist  has  made  the  journey  since  that 
time. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  Chan 
Santa  Cruz  Indians  dwell  on  the  eastern  coast  near  the  ancient  city  of  Tuloom 
and  have  never  been  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  governed  by  a 
“cacique”  and  are  deadly  enemies  of  the  Yucatecans,  making  incursions  to 
the  frontier  towns  and  carrying  away  captives  into  their  own  territory. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  they  still  have  traditions  relating  to  the  ruins  and 
may  still  keep  up  ancient  rites. 

They  have  no  communication  with  the  Spaniards,  doing  their  trading  with 
the  English  at  Belize.  These  Indians  offer  an  unexcelled  opportunity  for 
study  by  the  ethnologist  and  undoubtedly  would  add  an  interesting  chapter 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  America. 

The  ruins  of  Yucatan  are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  found  in  Chiapas, 
Tobasco,  Eastern  Guatemala  and  northern  Honduras,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  identical. 
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The  greatest  field  in  American  Archaeology  today  is  the  -deciphering  of 
these  inscriptions  and  unraveling  the  mass  of  symbolism  seen  on  the  build- 
ings and  monuments. 

The  ruins  of  Labna,  although  less  known  than  Chichen  Itza  and  Uxmal  are 
nevertheless  extremely  interesting;  they  are  situated  about  twenty  miles 
southwest  from  Ticul  on  the  Hacienda  of  Tabi.  This  hacienda  is  under  the 
management  of  the  enlightened  gentleman  Don  Antonio  Tajado,  the  friend 
of  all  American  travelers.  Within  the  domain  of  this  hacienda  are  several 
small  groups  of  ruined  structures,  and  also  the  ruins  of  Sebetche  with  its  won- 
derful well,  Chun  Katzin  and  the  Cave  of  Loltun. 

The  Labna  ruins  are  in  a valley  about  two  miles  in  diameter  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  low  lying  hills.  The  hills  and  valley  are  covered  with  a dense 
tropical  forest,  in  which  the  jaguar  and  puma  prowl,  making  their  homes  in  the 
rooms  of  half  destroyed  buildings.  The  principal  groups  of  structures  are  ap- 
proximately in  the  center  of  the  valley. 

Enteriog  the  valley  from  the  north  we  first  come  to  the  Palace  of  Labna. 
This  old  edifice  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Yucatan.  It  is  built  on  a terrace  and 
shows  a number  of  periods  of  construction.  It  faces  south  but  is  not  orien- 
ated.  The  lower  part  of  the  structure  is  composed  of  three  wings,  the  total 
length  of  which  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  These  wings  show 
four  periods  of  construction,  and  many  of  the  rooms  are  yet  as  comfortable 
living  quarters  as  can  be  found  in  Yucatan  today,  the  writer  having  lived 
several  months  in  one  of  them. 

On  these  wings  three  smaller  structures  were  erected.  At  the  extreme 
east  ern  end  of  the  eastern  wing  was  formerly  another  wing  extending  north  at 
right  angles  to  it.  The  rooms  of  this  wing  are  totally  destroyed. 

A longjinornamented  building  runs  south  from  the  western  end  of  the  mid- 
dle wing  leaving  only  a passage  way  between  the  two  structures. 

The  eastern  wing  is  thirty-five  feet  in  front  of  the  middle  wing  and  the 
facade  of  the  rooms  connecting  the  two  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Yucatan. 

Over  the  doorway  at  the  center  of  the  facade  is  a great  symbolic  face  with 
an  immense  nose  curling  upward;  on  the  sides  and  under  part  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, the  hieroglyphs  composing  it  being  similar  to  those  of  Chichen  Itza, 
Palenque  and  Copan.  The  two  glyphs  of  the  inscription  on  the  under  part 
are  13  muluc,  5 xul — muluc  being  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  days  with  which 
the  Maya  year  always  commenced  and  xul  the  sixth  month  of  the  Maya  calen- 
dar. The  nose  is  undoubtedly  the  serpent  emblem  of  the  long-nosed  god, 
Kukulcan  or  the  Feathered  Serpent  God.  The  flumes  as  seen  in  later  repre- 
sentations are  missing  and  this  may  be  an  archaic  type  of  the  god. 

Near  each  side  of  this  face  had  formerly  stood  small  statues  which  are  now 
mostly  destroyed.  About  fifteen  feet  south  is  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
facade  of  the  eastern  wing.  This  is  ornamented  with  a curious  face  which  is 
shown  in  Stephen’s  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  Yol.  2,  p.  56. 

This  has  the  curling,  uplifted  nose  with  four  dots  on  each  side.  In  place  of 
the  mouth  is  the  open  jaw  of  a serpent  or  alligator  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  a human  face.  Incorporated  in  the  facades  of  the  middle  and  western  wings 
are  a number  of  grotesque  faces  with  the  so-called  “elephants  trunk”  nose. 
Most  of  these  noses  have  been  broken  off  but  several  remain  intact. 

This  peculiar  nose  is  seen  on  many  of  the  buildings  of  Yucatan  and  from  its 
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appearance  arose  the  myth  that  the  ancient  Mayas  must  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  mastodon  or  elephant.  It  is  however,  simply  an  exaggerated  nose 
and  may  perhaps  be  the  serpent  symbol  of  Kukulcan. 

The  upper  buildings  were  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  built  against  the 
facade  of  the  eastern  wing  near  the  western  end.  These-  steps  are  now  in 
ruins  and  the  debris  partially  Alls  the  entrances  of  two  of  the  rooms. 

All  of  the  rooms  of  this  edifice  have  the  triangular  arch  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  facade;  they  are  about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  wide. 

One  of  the  rooms  of  the  eastern  wing  has  a door-way  in  the  back  wall  lead- 
ing into  a rear  chamber  lighted  only  through  this  doorway.  Back  of  this  rear 
chamber  is  another  which  has  no  doorway  and  is  entered  by  a circular  open- 
ing through  the  roof.  This  chamber  is  of  the  same  shape  of  the  others  and 
might  have  been  used  for  storing  corn. 

None  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Yucatan  have  windows;  all  light  entering 
through  the  doorways. 

The  doorways  of  the  Palace  are  small,  being  a little  over  six  feet  in  height 
and  they  have  stone  lintels.  The  white  cement  which  once  overspread  the 
entire  building  still  covers  a portion  of  the  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  on  either 
side  of  one  of  the  doorways  may  still  be  seen  the  mysterious  red  hand  painted 
on  the  cement.  This  was  observed  by  Stephens  in  many  of  the  ruined  struc- 
tures of  the  country. 

This  remarkable  structure  or  series  of  buildings  had  formerly  more  than  fifty 
rooms.  Although  the  building  was  of  irregular  shape  it  must,  when  Labna 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  district  and  teemed  with  life,  have  presented  an 
imposing  appearance. 

In  the  terraces  on  which  the  palace  was  built  are  several  subterranean  cham- 
bers called  in  the  Maya  language,  “chultuns.”  These  are  bottle-shaped,  the 
entrance  being  about  the  size  of  a barrel,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
depth  and  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  These  chultuns  were  the  resevoirs 
of  the  country,  there  being  no  rivers  or  lakes  on  the  surface  of  Yucatan.  The 
water  supply  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  is  wholly  from  cisterns  and  under- 
ground rivers,  which  rising  enter  caves  near  the  surface,  flowing  in  at  one  end 
and  out  at  the  other;  these  are  called  cenotes.  The  wells  also  strike  these 
underground  rivers  or  lakes  and  afford  a never  failing  supply  of  water 

Running  south  from  the  western  end  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  Palace  are  the  remains  of  a cemented  road  averaging  twenty-five 
feet  in  width  and  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Vegetation  has  destroyed  this  causeway  so  that  it  now  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  stone  wall,  in  which  can  be  seen,  here  and  there, 
pieces  of  cement.  It  is  about  600  feet  long  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  a 
mound  or  what  may  also  have  been  a cemented  road.  This  extends  between 
the  pyramid  upon  which  stands  the  Temple  and  the  front  of  the  famous 
Portal.  The  Portal  of  Labna  has  been  viewed  by  multitudes  of  World’s  Fair 
visitors  through  the  full  size  representation  which  stands  in  front  of  the  An- 
thropological Building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  grounds. 

This  remarkable  building  was  constructed  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  U.  S.  Consul  E.  H.  Thompson,  whose  long  residence  at  Yucatan  and  ex- 
plorations of  the  ruins  for  the  Peabody  Museum,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
undertaking.  It  is  an  accurate  representation,  and  is  the  first  attempt  to  re- 
produce, on  a large  scale,  any  of  the  structures  of  Yucatan. 
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* This  portal  lias  the  triangular  arch  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  buildings, 
built  from  either  end  of  the  Portal.  At  the  northwestern  corner  of  this  group 
was  a passage  or  alley  leading  out  of  the  yard.  Most  of  these  buildings  are 
now  destroyed  only  those  nearest  each  end  of  the  Portal  remaining.  This 
style  of  building  is  seen  at  Uxmal  on  a larger  scale,  the  House  of  the  Doves 
having  been  a series  of  buildings  joined  together  around  a square  courtyard, 
the  entrance  being  through  a triangular  arched  doorway  in  the  northern 
building. 

The  House  of  the  Nuns,  also,  is  composed  of  a series  of  four  buildings 
grouped  around  a square,  the  ent  ranee  to  which  being  through  a triangular 
arched  doorway  through  the  center  of  the  southern  building. 

The  Temple  of  Labna  is  directly  east  of  the  Portal  Croup  and  is  built  upon 
a pyramid  about  fifty  feet  high.  The  terraces  of  the  pyramid  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  vegetation  and  the  steep  sides  are  quite  difficult  of  ascent.  The 
view  obtained  from  the  highest  portion  of  the  Temple  is  magnificent.  The 
valley  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  in  the  background  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
their  undulations  continue. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests:  and  turn  in  what- 
ever direction  you  will,  not  a break  can  be  seen  in  this  covering  of  verdure. 
Immediately  to  the  south  and  west  no  white  mail  has  ever  penetrated  beyond 
the  first  range  of  hills:  and  who  can  tell  what  gems  of  ancient  architecture  lie 
buried  in  the  wilderness,  or  if  at  our  very  feet  may  not  be  tombs  containing 
the  priceless  manuscripts,  the  possession  of  which  might  prove  a clue  to  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphs  which  have  so  long  baffled  the  researches  of  Ameri- 
canists! 

The  Temple  is  a building  of  several  chambers;  it  faces  the  south,  and  the 
northeastern  end  is  demolished.  The  front  wall  is  continued  above  the  roof 
about  the  same  height  as  the  building.  It  is  about  one  and  a half  feet  in 
thickness  and  has  numerous  squared  openings  extending  through  it  in  regular 
order.  The  eastern  end  has  a long  fissure  extending  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
downward  through  the  building  to  the  ground.  This  was  observed  by  Steph- 
ens when  he  visited  the  place  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  lamented  that  it  must 
fall  in  a few  years,  yet  it  sfands  today  as  it  did  then  and  bids  fair  to  stand  for 
centuries  longer.  The  upper  wall  is  not  made  of  cut  stone  as  is  the  building, 
but  is  composed  of  small  rough  stones,  strongly  cemented  together  and  cover- 
ed with  thick  cement  or  stucco.  The  southeast  corner  has  several  stones  pro- 
jecting which  formerly  served  as  pedestals  for  stucco  figures.  The  lowest  one 
which  is  at  the  corner  of  the  building  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  has 
still  a figure  standing  upon  it  minus  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Above  flie  eastern  doorway  is  the  head  and  upper  part  of  flie  body  of  a hu- 
man figure  made  of  stucco.  The  features  are  well  modeled,  i he  right  shoulder 
is  missing  but  the  left  is  covered  with  a cape  which  comes  down  a little  above 
the  elbow. 

The  figure  was  formerly  painted  and  in  the  less  exposed  surface  can  be  seen 
traces  of  red.  yellow,  blue  and  black  paint.  Probably  a corresponding  figure 
was  placed  over  the  western  door,  bur,  it  has  disappeared.  The  remains  of  a 
number  of  stucco  figures  can  be  seen  on  the  rising  wall  above,  which  also 
show  traces  of  paint.  The  most  notable  one  is  situated  high  above  the  figure 
with  a cape:  this  represents  a person  kneeling,  the  body  slightly  bent  forward. 
Opposite  is  another  figure  with  one  knee  bent  in  front.  The  head  of  the 
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kneeling  figure  has  fallen  but  above  the  place  which  the  neck  occupied  is  a 
globe  partially  supported  by  the  hands  of  the  person  opposite.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  main  group  of  the  buildings  and  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
hills,  are  scattered  the  house  sites  of  the  common  people  who  probably  built 
them  as  the  Mayas  do  now,  in  thatched  roof  huts,  the  walls  often  being  built 
of  adobe  or  sundried  mud. 

Excavations  among  these  house  sites  reveal  the  presence  of  the  three  stone 
fire-place  or  koben  which  is  still  used  by  the  Mayas — a clay  griddle  being 
placed  over  it  for  baking  tortillas. 

On  the  summits  of  all  the  hills  surrounding  Labna  are  the  remains  of  soli- 
tary buildings  which  once  served  as  watch  towers  or  temples.  The  sides  of 
the  hills  show  the  remains  of  terraces  which  were  probably  ulilized  for  gard- 
ens. 

Explorations  at  Labna  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  have  shown  that  the  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
was  quarried  and  transported  in  the  rough,  to  the  place  where  the  building 
was  to  be  erected.  It  was  then  cut  in  the  required  shape  and  the  chips  used 
with  cement  to  fill  in  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  faced  wall  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  roof.  _ « 

Stone  chisels  were  used  in  dressing  the  stone  and  in  proof  of  this  a number 
of  these  implements  have  been  found  on  the  ancient  quarry  sites. 

The  cement  used  was  the  saccab,  (white  earth)  a natural,  decomposed  lime 
rock,  which  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  Yucatan. 

The  priests  and  nobility  who  lived  in  the  stone  edifices,  were  usually  buried 
in  small  chambers  or  tombs  beneath  the  floors  of  the  buildings.  A number  of 
these  tombs  have  been  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  they  were  made  when 
the  buildings  were  constructed.  They  are  made  with  stone  or  cemented  floors, 
walled  sides,  and  with  flat  slabs  oLstone  placed  over  the  top.  The  floor  above 
was  always  macadamized  and  covered  with  cement  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches. 

When  a person  died  the  floor  was  lorn  up  and  the  remains  were  placed  in 
the  tomb  after  which  the  floor  was  repaired  and  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  disturbed  could  be  seen.  These  tombs  are  small  and  the  body  must  have 
been  doubled  up  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  vault. 

Sometimes  two  tombs  were  made  under  the  same  floor,  and  several  have 
been  found  empty,  with  nothing  to  show  that  any  burial  had  ever  been  made 
in  them. 

Vases  and  personal  ornamens  such  as  beads  and  amulets  were  usually  placed 
with  the  body  but  no  textile  fabrics  have  yet  been  found.  The  bones  are  us- 
ually in  such  a condition  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the  anatomist.  The  tombs 
that  have  been  found  at  Labna  are  air  and  water  tight,  and  consequently  the 
decay  of  the  bones  indicates  considerable  antiquity. 

It  is  probable  that  each  city  had  places  set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  com- 
mon people,  but  such  burial  places  have,  as  yet,  never  been  found,  and  the 
chances  of  ever  finding  them  are  slight  because  of  the  ravages  of  ants. 

The  approach  to  a representation  of  the  Greek  Atlas  on  the  Temple  facade 
must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  connection  or  influence  from  the  ‘‘Old 
World”. 

The  ‘‘Greek  fret”  is  found  in  the  facades  of  many  of  the  buildings  of  Yuca- 
tan. The  triangular  arch  was  used  in  Cambodia,  Asia,  and  the  buildings 
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there  show  great  similarity  to  those  of  Yucatan.  Cross  legged  figures  very 
closely  resembling  the  archaic  type  of  Buddha  are  not  uncommon  and  would 
unquestionably  be  mistaken  for  carvings  from  India,  if  seen  in  a museum,  un- 
labelled. Moreover  the  worship  of  the  Serpent  is  found  to  have  prevailed  as 
largely  in  Central  America  as  in  India.  Phallic  worship  as  in  India,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome  was  probably  practiced  here  and  buildings  ornamented  with 
Phallic  emblems  once  existed  in  Uxmal,  Labna  and  Copan. 

Sun  and  fire  worship  also  had  their  share  in  the  religious  thought  of  the 
ancient  Mayas.  Many  resemblances  to  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt  have  also 
been  noted.  Yet  even  with  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  no  single  point 
can  be  conclusively  proved  to  have  been  the  result  of  tradition  or  of  foreign 
influence.  In  fact,  more  intimate  knowledge  of  t he  antiquities  of  Central 
America  and  Yucatan,  leads  us,  inevitably,  to  the  conclusion  of  an  indigenuous 
civilization,  uninfluenced  by  any  of  the  historic  nations. 

The  many  curious  similarities  simply  showing  that  the  human  mind  works 
practically  in  the  same  channels  the  world  over,  arriving  at  certain  stages  of 
religious  thought  sooner  or  later.  This  evolution  of  the  religious  idea  among 
the  ancient  Mayas  will  no  doubt  be  traced  in  the  symbolic  carvings  on  monu- 
ments and  buildings  when  a more  complete  comprehension  of  their  meaning 
is  worked  out. 
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[BY  J.  F.  SNYDER,  M.  D.,  VIRGINIA,  ILL.] 

One  autumn  day,  several  years  ago,  when  the  tide  of  migration  of  people 
from  the  middle  states  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  at  its  height,  a “mover” 
Irom  the  east  stopped  his  team  at  the  hitching  rack  on  our  public  square  to 
obtain  some  necessary  supplies  and  make  the  usual  inquiries  about  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Illinois  river,  and  the  most  direct  route  to  the  nearest  crossing 
place  of  the  Mississippi  beyond.  The  man’s  team  and  covered  wagon  were  in 
fair  condition,  with  dusty  evidence  of  long  continued  road  service,  but  not 
materially  differing  from  similar  outfits  tha£  daily  traversed  our  streets  west- 
ward bound.  The  wagon,  followed  by  a couple  of  dogs,  contained  the  usual 
equipment  of  bedding,  clothing,  and  cooking  utensils,  together  with  four 
children  and  their  mother  in  somewhat  squalid  attire.  The  man  himself  was 
apparently  middle-aged,  tall,  lean,  roughly  dressed  and  illiterate — a fair  type 
of  the  western  bee-hunter,  a race  now  almost  extinct.  Wanting  medicjne  for 
a sick  child  he  was  directed  to  my  office.  On  my  table  were  lying,  as  was — 
and  is— often  the  case,  several  stone  implements  of  the  prehistoric  Indians 
that  I had  recently  received.  These  attracted  his  attention  and  he  asked  me 
if  I “paid  anything  for  such  rocks”.  I informed  him  that  I did  sometimes 
when  I could  not  get  them  as  gifts.  He  then  told  me  that  in  leaving  his  old 
home  in  Ohio,  to  find  a new  one  in  the  west,  his  children  had  gathered  up  a 
lot  of  Indian  relics  that  had  been  around  the  house  for  some  time  and  had  put 
them  in  the  wagon;  and,  if  they  were  still  there,  he  would  sell  them  if  he 
could  get  anything  for  them'. 
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Since  starting  out  from  Ohio,  he  said,  he  had  met  with  bad  luck  that  delay- 
ed his  progress  and  well  nigh  exhausted  his  slender  means.  One  of  his  horses 
had  died  and  he  had  to  buy  another  one  to  replace  it;  and  then  he  uhad  to  lay 
by  a right  smart  spell  on  expenses”  on  the  account  of  the  serious  sickness  of  a 
child  then  hardly  convalescent.  I went  with  him  to  his  wagon,  and,  while  I 
examined  the  little  invalid,  he  rummaged  about  the  wagon  until  he  finally 
drew  out  a dirty  little  sack,  the  contents  of  which  he  emptied  on  the  wagon 
seat.  Besides  dirt  and  a few  common  water-worn  pebbles  the  collection  com- 
prised three  ordinary  grooved  axes  and  two  celts  of  greenstone,  a rude  discoi- 
dal  stone,  several  arrow  and  spear  points  and  scrapers  of  flint,  pieces  of  broken 
pottery  and  the  image  of  the  Llama  represented  by  Fig.  1,  drawn  in  half  of  its 
actual  size,  which,  he  explained,  was  “a  pipe,  like  a deer. that  they  hadn't  fin- 
ished”, and  depreciated  in  value  in  his  estimation  because  unfinished.  My 
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familiarity  with  the  books  of  travel  of  Von  Tschudi  and  Rivera,  of  Ew- 
banks  and  Herndon  and  Gibbon,  and  others,  in  Peru,  enabled  me  at  a glance 
to  recognize  in  this  “unfinished  pipe”  a rare  and  valuable  archaeological  spec- 
imen, and  I bought  the  lot  without  hesitation. 

Actively  engaged  at  the  time  in  pursuits  that  demanded  all  of  my  time  and 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  amateur  scientific  studies,  I overlooked  the  im- 
portance of  acquiring  from  the  man  the  exact  details  of  this  discovery  that 
would  enable  me  in  future  to  verify  his  story.  In  my  eagerness  to  secure  the 
Llama  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  his  name,  or  to  inquire  the  precise  locali- 
ty in  Miami  county  in  which  he  had  resided,  or  what  particular  portion  of  the 
west  was  his  intended  destination. 

He  said  he  was  a native  of  Ohio  and  had  lived  since  his  marriage  on  a small 
farm  not  far  from  the  Miami  river,  and  that  these  relics,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Llama,  several  arrow-points,  one  of  the  celts  and  the  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, had  been  picked  up  by  himself  and  the  children  in  the  “washes"  and 
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fields  about  his  place.  There  was  in  his  field  a low  fiat  mound  that  had  been 
plowed  over  ever  since  the  place  was  first  cleared  of  timber.  Last  spring  when 
•‘breaking  his  corn  ground”  in  passing  over  this  mound  the  plow  turned  up 
some  human  bones  including  part  of  a skull.  Prompted  by  curiosity  he  got  his 
is  spade  and  dug  down  a foot  or  more,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  feet 
around,  and  found,  with  more  of  the  human  skeleton,  that  fell  in  pieces  on 
handling,  the  Llama  and  other  objects  mentioned. 

This  comprises  absolutely  all  that  is  known  of  the  discovery  of  this  strange 
exotic  relic  of  a still  stranger  and  unknown  race. 

This  man  was  a fair  type  of  the  poor  and  shiftless  small  farmers  and  ten- 
ants common  to  all  parts  of  the  west.  He  had  probably  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  in  fishing  and  hunting,  or  idling;  and  his  wagon  and  horses  repre- 
sented no  doubt  the  product  of  his  labor  for  years.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  idea  of  practicing  fraud,  or  counterfeiting  remains  of  antiquity 
could  never  have  occurred  to  him,  for  he  had  never  before  thought  that  genu- 
ine relics  of  aboriginal  art  had  a market  value.  The  modest  price  he  placed 
upon  the  specimens,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  language  and  manners,  and  evi- 
dent illiteracy,  had  all  the  elements  of  honest  candor,  leaving  no  room  or  rea. 
son  whatever  to  doubt  the  strict  truth  of  his  narrative. 

This  unique  object,  fairly  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut,  Fig.  1, 
was,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  fashioned  by  a native  artist  of  Peru  during 
the  reign  of  the  Incas.  It  is'remarkably  well  proportioned  and  finely  polish- 
ed, cut  out  of  hard  quartzite  of  variegated  dull  colors,  so  that  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  body  are  yellowish  brown  and  the  rest  nearly 
white.  Its  extreme  length,  from  nose  to  tail,  is  five  inches;  its  head  is  three 
and  three  fourths  inches  high,  and  its  back  two  and  three  fourths  inches;  and 
its  thickness,  or  width  from  side  to  side,  is  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half.  The  excavation  in  its  back,  which  widens  out  below  the  orifice,  is  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  surface  enlarging  to  seven-eighths,  and 
is  one  inch  in  depth. 

Images  in  stone  of  the  Llama  and  its  relatives,  similar  to  this  one,  were 
s^en  in  Peru  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  Humboldt  and  Bonp- 
land,  and  forty  years  later  by  Von  Tschudi.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewbank,  who  accompanied,  as  naturalist,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Astronomical  Ex- 
pedition to  the  southern  hemisphere,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Gillis,  in  the 
years  1849  to  1852,  he  presents  the  cut,  also  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  of  his 
Life  in  Brazil,  of  which  Fig.  2 is  a copy,  with  a brief  description  of  each  ob- 
ject figured.  Figure  “N”  in  this  collection  of  twneny-one  that  he  saw  was 
carved  of  hard  wood  with  plugs  of  gold  representing  the  eyes.  All  the  others 
were  shaped  of  stone  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  and  all  had,  as  mine, 
the  cavity  in  the  back,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  slightly  enlarging  below 
the  orifice. 

For  what  purpose  these  strange  effigies  were  made,  and  how  used,  is  un- 
known. A variety  of  conjectures  have  been  advanced  to  solve  the  problem  of 
their  utility;  but  they  still  remain  as  inscrutable  an  enigma  as  was  the  purpose 
of  the  discoidal  stones  found  in  this  region. 

Mr.  Ewbank  thought  they  were  mortars,  and,  in  support  of  this  idea,  says: 
“The  Peruvians  use:!  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff.  They  also  prepared  the 
leaves  of  the  coco  and  other  plants  for  medical  purposes  by  grinding;  hence 
the  demand  for  small  mortars.”  Their  use  as  salt-cellars  has  been  suggested. 
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Yon  Tscliudi  remarks:  “Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas  the  Peruvians  ren- 
dered almost  divine  worship  to  the  llama  and  his  relatives,  which  exclusively 
furnished  them  with  wool  for  clothing,  and  with  flesh  for  food.  Their  tem- 
ples were  adorned  with  large  figures  of  these  animals  made  of  gold  and  silver; 
and  their  forms  were  represented  in  domestic  utensils  of  stone  and  clay.  In 
the  valuable  collection  of  R.  C.  Yon  Hagel,  of  Vienna,  there  are  four  of  these 
vessels,  composed  of  porphyry,  basalt  and  granite  representing  the  four  spe- 


cies. viz:  the  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco,  and  vicuna.  These  antiquit  ies  are  ex 
ceedingly  scarce,  and  when  1 was  in  Peru  1 was  unable  to  obtain  any  of  them. 
How  the  ancient  Peruvians,  without  the  aid  of  iron  tools,  were  able  to  carve 
stone  so  beautifully,  is  inconceivable.” 

Lieut.  Lardner  Gibbon,  in  his  report  of  the  exploration  of  the  Yalley  of  the 
Amazon,  1854,  figures,  on  page  60,  one  of  these  stone  llamas,  almost  the  count- 
erpart of  my  Fig.  1,  that  he  saw  at  Cuzco,  and  calls  it  a “drinking  cup!” 
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In  the  great  work  on  Peru,  by  M.  Bivera,  he  also  figured  almost  a fac  simile 
of  Fig.  1.  and  says,  in  suggesting  the  probable  use  of  this  class  of  Peruvian  an- 
tiquities: “Elies  servois  pour  les  sacrifices  en  honneur  des  llamas  et  pakoclias; 
selon  d’antres  ecridaines  elles  servarent  pour  payer  le  tribut  en  or,  qui  chaque 
citoyen  de  l’empire  des  Fanantinsoyos  etair  oblige  a payer  en  retour  du  chaque 
annie.”  His  first  guess,  that  they  were  used  in  sacrificial  ceremonies  in  hon- 
or of  the  llama,  has  many  elements  of  plausibility,  much  more  so  than  the 
notion  that  they  were  measures  for  collecting  taxes  in  gold  dust. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  the  llama  effigies  of  this  class 
have  been  found  buried  with  the  dead  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas. 

In  the  great  collection  of  Sig.  Emilio  Montes,  of  Peruvian  antiquites,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Anthropological  building  at  the  late  Columbian  World’s  Fair, 
was  the  surprising  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  of  these  llama  images, 
ranging  in  size  from  an  inch  and  a half  in  length  and  height  to  thirteen  inch- 
es. and  carved  from  almost  every  variety  of  stone.  Granite,  diorite  and  ba- 
salt were  the  materials  from  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut;  some 
were  made  of  translucent  quartzite,  others  of  variegated  jasper,  and  all  were 
highly  finished  and  polished  and  admirably  proportioned.  In  the  most  of 
them  the  cavity  in  the  back  was  of  the  dimensions  outlined  in  those  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2:  in  many  the  cavity  was  larger,  and  in  a few  it  was  almost 
commensurate  with  the  entire  body  of  the  image  and  polished  within  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection. 

There  were  six  others  of  these  quaint  objects  in  the  Dorsey  collection  of 
Peruvian  relics,  in  the  Anthropological  building,  of  the  same  general  form, 
but  small,  some  broken,  and,  as  seen  through  the  glass  of  the  case,  apparent- 
ly made  of  dark  terra  cotta.  They  too  were  exhumed  from  ancient  graves  in 
the  rainless  regions  of  western  Peru. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  Peruvian  origin  of  the  specimen  in  my  coP 
lection,  represented  by  Fig.  1.  Then  granting  the  account  of  its  discovery  in 
the  Ohio  mound  to  be  true — and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — how  are  we 
to  account  for  ils  presence  there? 

The  hypothesis  has  been  advanced,  to  answer  this  inquiry,  by  a distinguish- 
ed scientist,  that  possibly  in  the  remote  past  there  yet  existed  in  the  south- 
west, at  the  first  advent  of  the  Mound  Builders  on  this  continent,  a few  liv- 
ing individuals  of  the  now  extinct  Procamelus,  or  Plianclienia,  or  Holomenis- 
cus,  or  some  of  the  other  huge  llama-like  animals  whose  fossil  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  formations  of  Texas  and  New  Mexi- 
co; and  that  this  stone  image  is  the  reduced  copy,  by  a primitive  artist,  of  a 
living  model.  This  supposition  is  obviously  untenable.  Neither  the  domes- 
f ic  llama  of  Peru,  or  any  species  of  the  genus  Anchenia.  ever  existed  in  North 
America;  and  their  allied  genera  whose  remains  are  entombed  in  our  Miocene 
beds  were  certainly  all  dead,  ages  before  even  mythical  pre-glacial  man  made 
his  appearance  in  New  Jersey. 

This  Ohio  llama  image  is  certainly  an  exotic.  rJ  his  must  be  admitted;  but, 
a learned  friend,  one  of  I he  curators  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washington, 
is  skeptical  as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  its  introduction  into  the  interior 
of  Ohio.  There  are  many  ways,  he  argues,  by  which  its  presence  there  can 
be  accounted  for  by  modern  agencies.  For  instance,  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Miami  valley  a house  may  have  been  built  on  this  identical  mound. 
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The  stone  image,  brought  to  this  backwoods  residence  by  a traveler  in  for- 
eign lands,  in  time  was  lost  by  dropping  through  the  floor;  then,  in  the  years 
following  the  house  disappeared  by  tire,  or  the  slower  process  of  decay.  Then 
trees  grew  up  on  the  place  it  occupied,  and  the  stone  gravitating  down  to  the 
remains  of  the  buried  Indian  beneath  lay  there  awaiting  a future  discoverer. 

A much  more  ingenious  theory,  to  explain  the  mode  of  transit  of  this  Peru- 
vian relic  from  its  original  home  beneath  the  equator  to  the  wilds  of  Ohio, 
was  suggested  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Chas.  Rau,  former  Curator  of  Antiquities 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  thought  it  probable  that  the  stone  im-, 
age  may  have  been  secured  in  Peru  by  some  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
while  desolating  the  realms  of  Manco  Capac  under  command  of  that  blood- 
thirsty scoundrel,  Francisco  Pizarro,  and  the  same  soldier,  *till  having  the 
same  stone  in  his  knapsack  as  a talisman,  afterward  engaged  in  one  of  the 
many  expeditions  of  that  time  into  Florida,  as  all  the  territory  north  of  tl  e 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  called,  where  he  met  his  death,  perhaps  in  some  Indian 
foray,  and  his  effects  passing  into  the  possession  of  the  dusky  natives,  found 
their  way,  in  the  course  of  barter,  or  war,  or  migration,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Miami. 

But  why  strain  the  imagination  for  improbable  means  when  the  most  ready 
and  natural  solution — based  on  well  known  facts  and  analogies — will  better 
answer  every  requirement  of  the  case? 

When  the  eminent  scientist,  Alfred  RusSel  Wallace,  a few  years  ago,  visit- 
ed the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  plaster  cast  of  my  Ohio 
llama  at  once  attracted  his  attention,  as  his  knowledge  of  Peruvian  antiqui- 
ties caused  him  to  recognize  it  as  a stranger  far  from  home.  For  its  history 
he  was  referred,  by  the  curator,  to  me,  and  immediately  wrote  to  me  for  the 
information.  In  answer  I communicated  to  him  all  the  facts  of  its  discovery, 
as  narrated  in  this  paper,  together  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rau  of  the  manner 
of  its  transmission  to  this  region.  In  a short  time  I received  this  courteous 
acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  containing,  from  such  high  au- 
thority, corroboration  of  the  view  I had  from  the  first  entertained  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter: 


“THE  HAMILTON,  WASHINGTON, 

March  4th  1887. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder, 

Dear  Sir: — Many  thanks  for  your  interesting  letter  which  is  just 
what  I wanted.  The  authenticity  of  the  specimen  appears  to  be  perfectly 
established;  but  Dr.  Rau’s  theory  seems  improbable  and  unnecessary.  There 
was  undoubtedly  intercommunication,  more  or  less  frequent,  between  peoples 
of  the  two  continents  in  early  times,  and  this  is  one  of  the  indications  of  it.  I 
had  seen  the  figures  your  refer  me  to  (Ewbank's),  some  of  which  agree  exactly 
with  your  specimen.  Believe  me;  yours  very  truly,  etc., 

Alfred  R.  Wallace.  ” 


In  this  little  work  of  art  of  the  Inca  people  of  South  America,  found  buried 
with  the  skeleton  of  an  Indian  in  western  Ohio,  there  is  nothing  much  more 
wonderful  than  the  finding  of  the  copper  plates  of  undoubted  Aztec  design 
and  make  at  the  base  of  the  Etowa  mound  in  Georgia;  or,  of  the  shell  gorget, 
bearing  the  same  Aztec  figures,  taken  from  a mound  in  New  Madrid  Co.,  Mo.: 
or  of  the  shell  gorgets  engraved  with  emblems,  marvelously  similar  to  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Central  America,  found  in  the  McMahon  mound  at  Sevierville, 
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Term.;  or,  of  the  two  hundred  splendid  obsidian  blades,  and  finely-cut  and 
molded  coppers,  evidently  of  early  Mexican  manufacture,  found  in  the  Hope- 
well  mound,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Moorehead.  The  surprising  finds  of  this 
class  are  only  proofs  of  the  more  extended  commercial  relations  existing 
among  the  early  and  widely  separated  tribes  of  America;  or,  if  taken  as  repri- 
sals in  war  instead  of  by  peaceable  barter,  they  are  merely  silent  but  astonish- 
ing witnesses  of  the  amazing  distances  to  which  predatory  Indian  excursions 
were  sometimes  carried.  Scarcely  two  centuries  ago  the  fierce  Iroquois  of 
northern  New  York  marched  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  midst  of  rigorous  win- 
ter to  punish  and  plunder  their  enemies  on  the  Illinois  river*  and  after 
slaughtering  them  without  mercy  returned  to  their  haunts  with  the  tangible 
fruits  of  their  valor.  In  yet  earlier  times,  long  before  Lief  Ericison  coasted 
the  rocky  headlands  of  Maine,  we  know  that  aboriginal  trade,  or  reprisals, 
perhaps  both,  were  coextensive  with — and  exceeded — the  limits  of  the  Missis- 
sipi  valley.  The  Georgia  Indians  were  supplied  with  pipestone  from  Minne- 
sota and  copper  from  Lake  Superior;  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  between 
Little  Rock  and  Toledo  had  ornaments  and  implements  made  of  catlinite  and 
copper  from  the  far  north,  of  mica  from  the  distant  east  or  west,  of  obsidian 
from  Mexico,  and  marine  shells  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  stone-grave  denizens  of  the  Cumberland  valley  had  acquired 
from  the  cliff-dwellers  of  Arizona  the  artificial  compression  at  the  occiput  of 
the  cranimus  of  their  male  infants.  And  the  semi-sendentary  Indians,  living 
in  pallisaded  towns,  that  De  Soto  encountered  in  the  south,  had  learned  the 
use  of  salt  and  obtained  corn,  pumpkins,  and  the  art  of  making  feather  cloth 
from  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  These  facts  considered,  the  transmission  of 
the  llama  image,  from  the  purlieus  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  or  the  coast  re- 
gion of  Africa,  by  trade,  war  or  migration,  to  the  stone-built  cities  of  Copan 
and  Palenque,  and  thence,  by  the  same  agencies,  to  Mexico,  and  finally  to  the 
habitat  of  mound  building  Indians  in  the  valley  of  the  Oh  io,  becomes  a prob- 
lem presenting  bat  few  difficulties  to  its  ready  solution. 


“THE  GIANT  CLOUD-SWALLOWER.” 

A Z lift  I TALE  OF  THE  CANON  DE  CHELLY. 

Introductory. 

Deep  down  in  canons  of  the  Southwest,  especially  where  they  are  joined 
by  other  canons,  the  traveler  may  see  standing  forth  from  or  hugging  the  angles 
of  the  cliffs  great  towering  needles  of  stone,  wierd,  rugged,  fantastic,  oft ’times 
single  as  often,— like  gigantic  wind  stript  trees  with  lesser  trees  standing  be- 
side them,— double  or  treble.  Seen  suddenly  at  a turn  in  the  canon  these  gi- 
ant stones  startle  the  gazer  with  their  monstrous  and  human  proportions.  Like 
giants,  indeed,  at  bay  against  the  sheer  rock  walls  protecting  their  young, — 
who  appear  anon  to  crouch  at  the  knees  of  their  fathers  or  cling  to  their  sides. 
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Few  white  men  ever  behold  these  statuesque  stones  in  the  moonlight,  or  in 
the  gray  light  and  white  mists  of  the  morning.  At  mid-day  they  seem  dead  or 
asleep  while  standing.  But  when  the  moon  is  shining  above  them  and  the  wan- 
derer below  looks  up  to  them,  lo!  the  moon  stands  still  and  these  mighty  crags 
start  forth,  advancing  noiselessly!  His  back  is  frozen  and  even  in  the  yield- 
ing sand  his  feet  are  held  fast,  by  terror— a delicious  ghostly  terror  withal!  Still 
he  gazes  fascinated,  and  as  the  shadow  of  the  moonlight  falls  toward  him  over 
thetopmost  crest,  lo  again!  its  crown  is  illumined  and  circled  as  if  by  a halo  of 
snow  light  and  forth  from  this  luminus  lillet  over  that  high  stony  brow  black 
hair  seems  to  tumble  and  gather. 

Again,  beheld  in  the  dawnlight.  when  the  mists  rising  slowly  and  are  waving 
to  and  fro  around  the  giddy  columns,  hiding  the  cliffs  behind  them,  these  col- 
umns seem  to  nod  and  to  waver  or  to  sway  themselves  backward  and  forward, 
all  as  silently  as  before.  Soon,  when  the  sun  is  risen  and  the  mists  from  below 
fade  away,  the  wind  blows  more  mist  from  the  mesa— you  see  clouds  of  it  pour 
from  the  cliff  edge  just  behind  and  above  these  great  towers,  and  shimmer 
against  the  bright  sky, — but  as  soon  as  these  clouds  pass  the  crag-crests  they 
are  lost  in  the  sunlight  around  them — lost  so  fast  as  yet  others  come  on.  that 
the  stone  giants  do  seem  to  drink  them! 

Of  such  rocks,  according  to  their  variety  and  local  surroundings,  many  tales 
are  told  by  the  Zufiis — tales  which  are  so  ingenious  and  befitting  that  if  we  be- 
lieved as  the  Zufiis  do,  that  in  the  time  of  creation  when  all  things  were 
young  and  soft  and  were  therefore  easily  fashioned  by  whatever  chanced  to  be- 
fall them— into  this  thing  or  that  thing,  into  this  plant  or  that  plant,  this  an- 
imal or  that,  and  so  on  endlessly  through  a dramat  ic  story  longer  than  Shakes- 
peare or  the  Bible — we  would  fain  believe  also  as  he  does,  in  the  quaint  inci- 
dents of  these  stories  of  the  time  when  all  things  were  new  and  the  world  was 
becoming  as  we  see  it  now. 

One  of  these  tales,  a varient  of  others  pertaining  to  particular  standing  rocks 
in  the  West.  South  or  East,  is  told  of  that  wonder  to  all  beholders— "A/1/  Capi- 
tan ” of  the  cafion  de  Clielly  in  the  north.  No  one  who  has  seen  this  stupenduous 
rock  column  or  the  superb  transparency  of  it  by  Hillers,  which  adorned  the 
middle  window  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  exhibit  in  Government  building 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  will  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing legend,  or  will  fail  to  realize  how,  as  this  introductory  endeavors  to  make 
plainer,  the  Zuni  poet  and  philosopher,  of  olden  times,  built  up  a story  which 
he  verily  believed  quite  sufficient — to  account  for  the  great  shaft  of  sandstone 
and  it’s  many  details  and  surroundings. 

We  might,  if  we  would,  learn  a lesson,  arelueologic  and  historic  alike,  in  this 
story,  that  the  tales  of  Giants  and  Monsters  told  in  the  lore  of  all  peoples  were 
but  partially  founded  in  fact,  and  that  fact  or  half  foct,  more  analogistic  than 
realistic,  mere  untutored  speculation  to  account  for  the  flows  of  black  lava  as 
the  clotted  dry  blood  of  slain  giants,  great  mimitic  shapes  in  rock,  as  monsters 
changed  to  stone,  fossil  bones  of  mammoths  and  reptiles  as  the  skeletons  of  Man 
eaters,  drowned  or  burned  in  the  deluges  or  lire-blasts  of  avenging  Gods  when 
men  were  still  their  children. 

Thus,  Then,  Runs  the  Story. 

Ilii-ki  Suto,  or  Fore-top  Knot,  he  whose  hair — like  a quail’s  crest— was  done 
up  over  his  forehead,  lived  among  the  great  cliifs  of  the  north,  long  ago.  when 
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the  world  was  new.  He  was  a giant,  so  tall  that  men  called  him  Lo  Ikwithl- 
tchu  no-na,  or  the  Cloud  Swallower.  A devourer  of  men.  was  he,— men  were 
his  meat;  yea,  and  a drinker  of  their  very  substance  was  he,  for  the  cloud- 
breaths  of  the  beloved  Gods,  and  Souls  of  the  Dead,  whence  descend  rains,  even 
these  were  his  drink!  Wherefore,  the  People  of  the  IlifTs  sought  to  slay  him, 
and  hero  after  hero  perished  thuswise.  Wherefore,  too,  snow  ceased  in  the 
North  and  the  West;  rain  ceased  in  the  South  and  the  East.  The  mists  of 
the  mountains  above  were  drunk  up.  The  waters  of  the  valleys  below  were 
drie  1 up.  Corn  withered  in  the  fields.  Men  hungered  and  died  in  the  cliffs. 

Then  came  the  Twain  Gods  of  war,  A-hai-yu-ta  and  Me  tsai-le-ma,  who  in 
pi  i.y,  staked  the  lives  of  foes  and  fierce  creatures! 

“Lo  it  is  not  well  with  our  children,  men.”  said  they.  “Let  us  destroy  this 
Ha-ki  Suto,  the  swallower  of  clouds,”  said  they. 

They  were  walking  along  the  trail  which  leads  South  to  the  Smooth-rocks- 
descending. 

“Oh,  grandchildren,  where  be  ye  wending:”  said  a little,  little  quavering 
voice.  They  looked,— the  younger,  then  the  elder.  There  on  the  tip  of  a 
grass-stalk  waving  her  banner  of  down-stuff  stood  their  grandmother.  Spinner 
of  meshes 

“The  Spider,  our  Grandmother  Spider,”  said  one  of  the  gods  to  the  other. 
“Ho!  grandmother,  was  that  you  calling?” 

Yea,  children,  where  wend  ye  this  noon  day?” 

••A  warring,”  said  they,  * we  are  going.  Look  now! 

“No  beads  for  to  broider  your  awning 
“Have  fallen  this  many  a morning.'" 

“Aha!  wait  ye!  Whom  ye  seek  verily  I know  him  well!” 

“Like  a tree  fallen  down  from  the  mountain 
He  lies  by  the  side  of  the  cliff-trail 
And  feingns  to  sleep  there,  yet  is  wary. 

I will  sew  up  his  eyes  with  my  down  cords. 

Then  come  ye  and  smite  him,  grandchildren!" 

She  ran  ahead.  There  lay  Ha-ki  Suto,  his  legs  over  the  trail  where  men 
journeyed.  Great,  like  the  trunks  arid  branches  of  pine  trees  cast  down  by  a 
windstorm,  were  his  legs  arching  over  the  pathway!  And  when  some  one 
chanced  to  come  by,  the  Giant  would  call  out  “Good  morning!”  and  bid  him 
puss  “right  along  under”.  ‘(I  am  old  and  rheumatic,”  he  would  say,  oh,  so 
politely!  “Do  not  mind  my  rudeness,  therefore;  run  right  along  under;  never 
fear,  run  right  along  under. ” But  when  the  hunter  tried  to  pass,  kiiutsu! 
Ha-ki  Suto  would  snatch  him  up  and  cast  him  over  the  cliff  to  be  eaten  by  the 
young  Fore-liead-cresters. 

The  Spider  stepped  never  so  lightly,  and  climbed  up  behind  his  great  ear, 
and  then  busily  wove  at  her  web.  to  and  fro.  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  his  eye- 
lashes, she  busily  plied  at.  her  web. 

“Pesk!  the  birds  and  buzz  creatures!”  growled  the  Giant,  twitching  this  way 
and  that,  his  eye  brows,  which  tickled;  but  he  would  not  stir.— for  he  heard  the 
war  gods  coming,  and  thought  them  fat  hunter,  and  needs  must  feign  sleepy. 

And  these,  ha!  ha!  They  began  to  sing,  as  was  their  fearless  wont  some- 
times. Ha-ki  Suto  never  looked,  but  yawned  and  drawled  as  they  came  near, 
and  nearer:  “Never  mind,  my  children,  pass  right  along  under,  pass  right  along 
under.  I am  lame  and  tired  this  morning.” 

A-hai-yu-ta  ran  to  the  left,  Ma-tsai  -le-ma  ran  to  the  right.  Ha-ki  Suto 
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sprang  up  to  catch  them,  but  his  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  cob-wTebs  that  he 
missed  them  and  feigned  to  fall  crying,  “Ouch!  my  poor  back!  my  poor  back! 
Pass  right  along  under,  my  children,  it  was  only  a crick  in  my  back,  ouch!  Oh. 
my  poor  back!”  But  they  whacked  him  over  the  head  and  stomach  till  he 
stiffened  and  died.  Then  shouting,  “So  ho!”  they  shoved  him  over  the  cliff! 

The  Novajos  say  that  the  Grandmother  tied  him  there  by  the  hair — by  his 
top-knot — where  you  see  the  white  streaks  on  the  pillar,  so  they  say;  but  ‘tis  the 
birds  that  streak  the  pillar,  and  this  is  the  way.  When  Hii-ki  Suto  fell,  his 
feet  drave  far  into  the  sands,  and  the  storm-gods  rushed  in  to  the  aid  of  their 
children,  the  war  gods,  and  drifted  his  blood-be-drenched  carcass  all  over  with 
sand,  whence  he  dried  and  hardened  to  stone!  When  the  young  ones  saw  him 
falling  they  forthwith  flocked  up  to  devour  him.  making  loud  clamor.  But  the 
twain  seeing  this  made  after  them  too  and  twisted  the  necks, — of  all  save  only 
the  tallest  who  was  caught  in  the  sands  with  his  father,— and  flung  them  aloft 
to  the  winds,  whereby  one  became  instant  the  owl,  who  twists  her  head  wholly 
around,  whensoever  she  pleases,  and  stares  as  though  frightened  and  strangled; 
and  another,  the  falcon  became,  who  perches  and  nests  to  this  day  on  the  crest 
of  his  sand-covered  father,  the  Giant  cloud  drinker.  And  the  falcons  cry  ever 
and  ever  “ ‘Tis  father,  oh  father!”  (Ti-tatchu  ya  tatchu.) 

But  fearing  that  never  again  would  the  waters  refreshen  their  canons,  our 
ancients  who  dwelt  in  the  cliffs  fled  away  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  all 
save  those  who  had  perished  aforetime.  They  are  dead  in  their  homes  in  the 
Cliff-towns,  dried,  like  their  cornstalks  that  died  when  the  rain  stopped,  long, 
long  ago,  when  all  things  were  new. 

Rendered  by  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Nov.  7,  1893. 


THATCHER’S  SYSTEM  OF  AWARDS  AT  THE  CHICAGO 

EXPOSITION. 


In  former  Expositions,  the  system  of  awards  was  founded  on  competition  be- 
tween the  various  exhibits,  and  prizes  only  awarded  to  those  esteemed  the 
best.  There  were  various  objections  urged  against  this  system.  Sometimes 
through  ignorance  or  favoritism  or  intrigue,  prizes  and  medals  were  awarded 
where  they  should  not  have  been.  In  order  to  avoid  these  and  other  objec- 
tions, Mr.  Thatcher  devised  a scheme  by  which  the  element  of  competition 
was  eliminated.  The  Judges  were  to  be  experts  who  should  deal  solely  with 
objects  within  their  line:  there  should  be  no  prizes  and  no  grades  of  medals, 
while  the  various  exellences  and  merits  of  the  exhibit  should  be  brought  out  in 
the  Diploma  which  was  to  be  noted  in  written  or  printed  words  and  certified 
in  the  Diploma.  In  this  way  Mr.  Thatcher  believes  that  every  object  having 
a point  of  merit  or  degree  of  excellency,  could  be  specified  and  rated  at.  its  true 
worth.  According  to  his  system,  the  Diploma  should  certify  these  merits  and 
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excellencies  for  each  exhibitor  or  exhibit  in  each  class,  but  there  should  be  but 
one  medal,  that  of  bronze,  so  as  to  be  distributed  alike  to  every  one  who  re- 
ceived a Diploma.  An  exhibitor  might  receive  many  Diplomas  for  his  differ- 
ent exhibits,  but  would  receive  only  one  medal.  In  this  way,  a dozen  or  a hun- 
dred objects  might  each  receive  an  award  for  different  points  of  merit  or  de- 
grees of  excellence;  while  under  the  old  system  it  would  be  only  the  two  or 
three  best  ones  which  would  recieve  prizes,  and  nothing  would  be  said  of  the 
merits  of  the  other  exhibits.  There  are  many  things  to  be  said  for  and  against 
both  systems.  The  opinions  of  exhibitors  differed  upon  this  subject  and  some 
of  them,  the  French,  were  in  favor  of  the  old  system,  and,  refusing  to  submit 
to  the  new,  they,  or  their  Commissioners,  withdrew  their  entire  exhibit  from 
consideration  by  the  jury. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  was 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  Department  “M”,  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  He  was  granted  large  amounts  of  money  to  make  investigations 
and  collections,  to  be  displayed.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  also, 
through  the  State  Department  and  the  Latin- American  Commission,  made  ap- 
propriations and  sent  collectors  for  the  same  purpose  in  their  line,  in  the  in- 
stallation of  which  they  were  aided  by  the  Exposition  authorities.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Eleroy  Curtis  was  originally  Chief  of  these  two  departments  and  had 
charge  of  their  installation  at  the  Exposition.  The  Convent  of  La  Rabida  was 
his  own  conception  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits.  When 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Awards  on  these  exhibits  came  to  Mr.  Thatch- 
er. it  was  remarked  that  all  these  awards  were  made  in  favor  of  “Prof.  F.  W. 
Putnam.  Chief  of  Department  M.”  the  collector's  name  being  mentioned  only 
in  parenthesis,  as  it  were,  for  the  identification  of  the  exhibit.  This  Prof. 
Putnam  said,  was  to  give  credit,  not  to  himself  personally,  but  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  which  he  was  chief,  and  of  which  the  others  were  subordinates.  This 
state  of  affairs  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Curtis,  he  presented  his  pro- 
test. declaring  that  Prof.  Putnam  had  naught  more  to  do  with  the  inception, 
construction  or  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  La  Rabida  than  he  had  with 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  He  also  filed  another  protest  on  behalf  of  his  subor- 
dinates.— collectors  who  had  gathered  material  under  him.  Both  these  pro- 
tests were  allowed,  and  the  awards  made  in  favor  of  those  persons  whose  labor, 
brains  and  good  taste  were  represented  in  their  respective  displays,  and  not  to 
the  official  functionary  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Department. 


The  following  persons  in  the  United  States  received  awards  for  archaeologic 


displays: 

Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology. 
George  Hunt. 

(Collector.) 

E.  II.  Thompson, 

(Collector.) 


Plans  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  Mass. 
Kwakiutl  house:  Families  of  Kwakiutl  Ind- 
ians; Etli.  Coll,  from  Kwakiutl  Indians. 
Fac -simile  of  Ruins  of  Yucatan. 


Harlan  I.  Smith. 

C.  L.  Metz. 
(Collector. ) 


Crania:  Archaeological  Coll,  from  the  Little 
Miami;  Same  from  Saginaw  Valley. 

Model  of  Clark’s  Earthworks.  Ohio,  or 
( ••Hopewell  Group”);  Model  of  “Fork  Hill 
Mound”. 


Mrs-.  Emma  Patten,  Pioneer  Log  Cabin,  Mass. 

(Collector.) 

Lt.  Roger  Welles.  Jr..  U.  S.  Navy.  Eth.  Coll,  from  Orinoco  Tribes. 
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Myron  Elies,  Washington  state. 

(Collector. ) 

L.  L.  Bush, 

(Collector. ) 

I.  Cowie, 

(Collector. ) 

Lt.  R.  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Ernest  Yolk,  Trenton.  N.  J.. 
(Collector. ) 

F.  Boas, 

(Collector.) 

George  A.  Dorsey,  Cambridge. 
(Collector. ) Mass. 


G.  M.  West, 

(Collector. ) 

A.  R.  Tisdale. 

Jas.  Deans, 

(Collector. ) 

Lt.  W.  E.  Salford.  U.  S.  Navy. 


J.  T.  Ilolgate, 

(Collector. ) 

M.  O.  Cherry. 

Phillip  Jacobson. 

(Collector. ) 

Sheldon  Jackson, 

(Collector. ) 

Mrs.  Morrison, 

(Collector. ) 

Warren  K.  Moorehead, 
(Collector. ) 

Lt.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  Navy. 

(Collector. ) 

D.  W.  Bertolette. 

(Collector. ) 

Otto  Fisch, 

(Collector. ) 


Eth.  Coll,  from  Puget  Sound;  Huntoleps 
Canoe  and  Puget  Sound  Canoe. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Shaol  Water 
Bay. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Sakatatcliew- 
an  Y alley. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  North  Greenland. 

Skeleton  in  Re-constructed  Grave;  Arclia1- 
ological  Collection  from  the  Delaware 
Yalley. 

Charts  explaining  application  of  the  Laws 
of  Chance  to  Anthropological  investiga- 
tion. 

Collection  of  Crania  from  Peru;  Earthen- 
ware and  Wooden-ware  Yessels;  Pottery 
from  Northern  Peru:  Contents  of  100 
Graves;  Contents  of  11  Graves;  Garments. 
Implements,  Weapons,  etc.;  Contents  of 
15  Graves:  Contents  of  5 Graves;  Ruins 
and  Burying  Grounds  of  Ancient  Peru: 
Pottery,  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Imple- 
ments; Garments,  Clay. Images.  Looms, 
Spindles,  etc. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Micmae  Ind- 
ians. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  Amalecit  Micmae  Indians. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands;  Haida  House,  etc. 

Eth.  Coll,  of  Indian  Garments  from  Jiveros 
and  Japeros;  Ethnological  Collection  Cloth 
from  Quichun  and  Aymara  Indians. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Mohawks. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  Yacon  Tribes. 

Eth.  Coll,  frow  Bella  Coola  Indians. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  Alaska. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  Tsimsliian  Indians. 

Archaeological  Coll,  from  Ohio. 

Garments  of  Amazon  Indians. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  Upper  Para- 
guay River. 

Ethnological  Collection  from  the  Pacific 
Island. 

Charts  Illustrating  the  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment of  Children. 

Collective  Exhibit  from  South  America. 

Reproduction  of  Mounds. 

Collective  Exhibit  from  Central  America. 

Collection  of  Crania  of  Races. 

Crania. 
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State  of  New  York. 

Irocpiois  Village  of  Bark  Houses;  New  York 
Mammals  and  Land  and  Water  Shells; 
Land  Shells;  Fresh  Water  Shells:  Colonial 
Exhibit,  Hist.  Collection. 

State  Hist.  Society  of  Wisconsin. 
Missouri  Hist.  Society. 

C.  N.  Green. 

Copper  Implements  (Archaeological). 
Archaeology  of  Missouri. 

Relics  from  Cliff  Dwellings  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

E.  E.  Ayer,  Illinois. 

1).  B.  Dyer. 

U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Herman  Haupt,  Jr. 

Eth.  Coll,  from  Tribes  of  North  America. 
Arch.  Exhibit  from  Several  Indian  Tribes. 
Model  of  the  Pueblo  of  Mashongnavi,  Ariz. 
Eth.  of  the  Dakotas  and  Ojibways.  Ills. 

Tiffany  & Co.,  New  York  City.  Archaeological  Collection. 

Win.  E.  Curtis,  Washington.  D.  C.  Collective  Exhibit  in  “La  Rabida”  illustrat- 
ing the  time  of  Columbus. 


Antonio  Apache. 

II.  H.  Hayssen,  Wisconsin. 

Navajoe  Saddle,  Silver  Bridle  and  Loom. 
Collection  of  Historical  and  Indian  Relics; 
Exhibit  of  Numismatics;  Wisconsin  Arch- 
aeology. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Clay  Tablets,  Seals,  Jewelry  and  Pottery; 
Historical  Exhibit;  Objects  from  Flinders 
Petrie  and  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund; 
Funeral  Objects  and  Illustrations  of  Glass, 
Pottery,  and  Bronze  Industry;  Roman 
Glass  and  Ancient  Italian  Pottery;  Collec- 
tion of  Objects  Illustrating  Archaeology 
of  Valley  of  Delaware  River;  Collection  of 
Charms,  Amulets  and  Folk-lore;  Collection 
of  Japanese  Toys  Illustrative  of  Folk-lore; 
Objects  Illustrative  of  Religious  and  Soc- 
ial Customs  of  Chinese  in  U.  S. ; Games 
and  Playing  Cards,  etc.;  Museum  Works 

of  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  Chicago,  111.  Photos  of  North  American  Indians;  Finger- 
prints of  N.  A.  Indians. 


F.  G.  Logan, 

(Horatio  H.  Rust) 

(Collector. ) 

F II.  Cushing,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Wyman  Bros. 

Archaeological  Exhibit. 

Zuni  Games. 

North  American  Indian  Costumes,  etc.; 
Copper,  Stone  and  Flint  Implements,  etc; 
Collective  Exhibit  of  Finished  and  Un- 
finished Implements  from  Kitchen  Mid- 
den. 

E.  N.  Rust,  California. 

Mealing  or  Grinding  Stones  for  Preparing 
Food. 

N.  A.  Phillips,  M.  D.,  Illinois. 
E.  II.  Williams,  Connecticut. 

Prehistoric  Workshop. 

Stone  Implements  from  Ancient  Site  in 

Connecticut. 

Frances  La  Flesclie.  Washington,  Omaha  Pipes  of  Friendship. 

I).  C. 

W.  S.  Cherry  Etli.  Coll,  from  Congo  Basin. 


Bordon  & Green,  Indiana. 
C.  W.  Riggs,  Arkansas. 

Stone  Implements,  Cache  of  Flints,  etc. 

Archaeological  Collection  of  Specimens  tak- 
en from  Mounds  and  Surface  Finds— Most- 
ly Pottery. 
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C.  L.  Davenport. 

E.  Remeny. 

Edward  H.  Thompson. 


Colored  Plates  Illustrating  Antique  Yuca- 
tan. 


Etli.  Coll,  from  West  Africa. 
Eth.  Coll,  from  South  Africa. 


Carl  Lumliotz. 


Eth.  Coll,  from  the  Tarahuare  Indians,  the 
Tepenhumares.  Tabares  and  Mayoo:  Pot- 
tery from  Casas  Grandes;  Prehistoric 
Crania  from  Caves  in  different  localities 
in  Taraliumare  Land. 


Y.  W.  Chittenden. 


Eth.  Coll,  from  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia. 


THE  KUSKARAWAOKES  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH, 


Who  were  the  Kuskaraicookes.  and  what  was  the  signification  of  their  name, 
are  questions  which  have  often  puzzled  those  who  have  delved  into  the  ar- 
chives of  aboriginal  history  or  searched  among  the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  Ind- 
ian traditions. 

The  total  amount  of  our  knowledge  relating  to  this  tribe  of  Indians  is  very 
meagre,  and  even  that  brief  portion  has  not  been  analyzed  with  the  care  that 
it  deserves.  Their  annals,  after  the  departure  of  Smith  from  the  Virginia 
colony,  was  a blank  for  many  years.  We  can  assume  that  they  were  frequent- 
ly visited  by  Spelman.  Argali.  Croshaw.  and  others  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  traffic:*  but  no  one  continued  the  narrative  of  subsequent  events  with  the 
historical  and  descriptive  minuteness  that  characterizes  the  recital  of  Captain 
John  Smith  the  intrepid  Englishman.  The  more  we  study  his  works  the 
more  we  learn  and  the  higher  the  man  rises  in  our  estimation.  Would  that 
all  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  had  performed  their  work  half  so  well. 

Many  causes  contributed  their  portion  toward  the  obliteration  of  the  Kus- 
karaicuokes  as  a tribal  organization,  and  which  led  finally  to  the  subjugation 
and  absorption  of  the  remnant  by  neighboring  tribes.  In  consequence,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  when  the  settlement  of  their  immediate  country 
was  begun  by  the  English,  nothing  was  left  but  their  name  as  perpetuated  by 
Smith,  the  decaying  shells  that  whitened  the  sites  of  their  villages,  and  the 
grassy  circle  that  indicated  the  location  of  their  wigwams. 

Rev.  Wm.  M.  Beauchamp,  in  his  recent  notes  to  Cusick's  Six  Nations.!  sug- 
gests that  Captain  John  Smith  may  have  meant  the  Tuxeairnris,  by  the  Kus- 
eoraictiokes.  a southern  tribe.  This  is  an  utter  impossibility,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  linguistic  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  and  accept  what 
Smith  has  written  upon  this  subject.  The  word  Tusem-om  might  seem  to 
have  some  affinity  with  the  word  Kuskarawaoke , at  the  first  glance,  without 


^Smith's  Works.  Arter  pp.  503.  511.  586. 
tlroquois  Trail,  etc..  1S92.  p.  9S. 
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due  study  and  research;  but  the  fact  that  the  Tuscarorcts  lived  in  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  were  of  Iroquoian  stock,  spoke  their  language,  and  that 
their  name,  according  to  Mr,  Beauchamp,  should  be  translated  as  “the  shirt- 
wearing  people,”  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  Skau-ro-na,  “wearing  a shirt,’ 
entirely  prohibits  this  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Beauchamp.  Hot  only  for  the  reas- 
ons given,  but  the  additional  one  that  the  name  Kuskarawaoke  is  absolutely 
pure  Algonquian,  as  its  analysis  proves. 

The  Kuskarawaoke I were  one  of  the  tribes  who  were  found  located,  in  1608, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  consequently  were  not  a south- 
ern tribe  from  Smith's  point  of  view,  although  they  were  from  the  an  Iro- 
quoian standpoint.  In  Smith’s  relation  of  their  discovery*  he  says:  “Repair- 
ing our  sailes  with  our  shirts  we  set  saile  for  the  maine,  and  fell  in  with  a 
pretty  convenient  river  on  the  east  called  Cuscarawaok.  Here  doth  inhabite 
the  people  of  Sarapinagh,  Nause,  Arseck,  and  Nantaquak , the  best  marchants  of  all 
other  savages .”  He  also  tells  us  of  the  river  of  Kuscarawaok,  upon  which  he 
found  seated  a people  with  200  men.  On  his  map  he  locates  a king’s  town 
called  there  Cuskarawaok , on  a river  abbreviated  to  “ Km  flu .”  While  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  marked  as  being  under  the  dominion  of  this  king,  thus 
intimating  that  the  term  applied  to  all  the  tribes  on  the  river,  Smith's 
statement  that  there  were  only  200  men  here  would  make  on  a very  liberal 
estimate  a total  population  of  five  hundred  souls.  As  he  mentions  only  four 
villages,  and  Sarapinagh,  being  the  first  mentioned  and  possibly  the  largest, 
was  probably  the  real  name  of  the  one  marked  on  the  map  as  Kuskarawaok, 
and  in  Sarapinagh  we  find  a duplicate  of  the  Long  Island,  Hew  York,  Sagap- 
onack,  “a  hard,  ground-nut  place,”  the  stream,  no  doubt,  is  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Hanticoke  river.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  Bozman,t  Dr 
Brinton.J  and  Mr.  Mooney,!  it  is  considered  that  the  tribe  afterward  known 
as  the  Nanticokes — who  took  their  name  originally  from  the  village  that  Smith 
calls  Nantaquak,  “a  point  of  land  on  a tidal  stream” — included  the  descendants 
of  all  those  river  Indians  who  had  survived  the  inroads  of  the  Massawomeks, 
the  Sasquesahanoughs,  and  other  predatory  tribes. 

Smith  imparts  some  facts  in  connection  with  this  people  which  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  the 
shell-money  of  the  aborigines.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull did  not  recognize  its  bearing:  and  quote  it  among  his  many  notes  on  wam- 
pum. The  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  neglect  is  that  it  must  have 
remained  unseen,  although  no  one  has  been  more  thorough  and  painstaking 
in  this  line  of  etymological  research  than  he.  Prof.  William  II.  Holmes,  in 
his  splendid  memoir,  “Art  in  Shell  of  the  Ancient  Americans,”*  by  far  the 
best  essay  ever  written  on  this  theme,  has  also  overlooked  this  passage. 

These  omissions  have  been  partially  due  to  the  scarcity  and  inaccessibili- 
ty of  the  various  editions  of  Smith’s  works,  now  made  easy  of  access  to  all 
scholars  by  the  editing  and  publishing  of  every  English  edition  of  Smith’s 
time,  in  one  volume,  by  Prof.  Edward  Arber,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

The  truths  given  to  us  by  Smith  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and. 


^Smith’s  Works,  Arber,  pp.  414,  41,5. 
tHist.  Maryland,  Vol.  I,  pp.  112,  114. 
ILenape  and  their  Legends,  p.  23. 
SAmer.  Anthropologist,  Vol.  II,  p.  261. 
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not  only  bring  up  problems  of  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  but  throw  considera- 
ble light  on  what  hitherto  have  been  disputed  points,  as  follows:  '‘The  cause 
of  this  discovery  was  to  search  [for]  this  mine,  * * * also  to  search  what 
furs,  the  best  whereof  is  at  Cuscarawaoke,  where  is  made  so  much  Rawranoke 
or  white  beads,  that  occasion  as  much  dissention  among  savages  as  gold  and 
silver  amongst  Christians.”!  The  furs  were  not  a product  of  the  immediate 
locality,  but  were  evidently  brought  from  afar  by  other  Indians  in  exchange 
for  the  white  beads  that  were  manufactured  there.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Kuskarawaokes  were  busy  workers  in  the  hive  of  industry,  and  that  their 
handiwork  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  far-distant  tribes,  making  them  ‘‘the 
best  marchants  of  all  other  savages.”  With  this  evidence  from  our  authority 
the  name  resolves  itself  into  the  constituent  parts  of  Cusca-rawran-oke.  This 
resolution  being  made,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
same  combination  of  circumstances  that  gave  Roanoke  island  its  appellation 
twenty-three  years  previous,  or  now  over  three  centuries  ago. 

The  prefix  kusk-,  kusc-,  or  cusc-,  with  the  verbal  formative  a,  as  we  find  it 
varied  by  Smith,  denotes  the  action  of  making  or  doing,  as  he  translates  it. 
Therefore  it  is  the  dialectic  parallel  of  the  Lenape  objective-intensive  root, 
gisch  or  kick,  denoting  successful  action,  of  which  Dr.  Brinton  quotes  numer- 
our  examples.*  For  instance,  yisch-ihan,  “to  create  with  the  hands,  to  make 
something;”  gisch-ikhkn,  “to  finish  a house;”  gisch-enachk , “the  fence  is  finish- 
ed.”! It  is  also  related  to  the  Massachusetts  kezliik , “to  make;”  keste-oog,  “they 
make.”  Dr.  Brinton  remarks:  “Numerous  other  derivations  could  be  added. 

Ilowse  considers  it  identical  with  the  root  kitch,  great,  large.!  This  would 
greatly  increase  its  derivations.  They  certainly  appear  allied.  In  Cree,  La- 
combe  gives  kitchi,  great;  and  kije,  finished,  perfect,  both  being  applied  to  di- 
vinity.”! Dr.  Trumbull,  in  his  notes  to  keesuc k,  Delaware,  gischuch,  sun,  moon, 
heavens  (compare  keskowghs,  sunnes,  J.  Smith’s  Vocab.),  says:  “This  word  is 

related  to  the  animate  verb  kezheau,  ‘he  gives  life  to,’  makes  alive  (and  by 
which  Eliot  translates  the  verb  ‘creates’)  signifies,  primarily,  the  sun,  as  the 
source  of  light  and  heat;  (2)  the  visible  heavens,  coelum;  (3)  the  space  of  a day, 
‘One  sun, ’||  while  Dr.  Brinton  suggests  that  ‘the  idea  appears  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a period  of  time,  with  the  collateral  notion  of  prosperous  activity’,” 
thus  agreeing  with  Dr.  Trumbull  partly. 

The  second  component,  Rawranoke  (Smith),  “white  beads,”  Rarenaw  (Strach- 
ey),  “cheyne”  [of  white  beads]  — Roanoac  of  Mariot,  and  Roenoke  of  the  later 
historians. 

To  my  knowledge  Dr.  Trumbull  has  never  proposed  an  etymology  for  the 
word  Roanoke,  although  referring  to  it  as  being  the  southern  term  for  wam- 
pum, the  shell-money  of  the  north.  In  this  statement  he  lias  simply  followed 
the  earlier  writers,  Beverly,  Lawson,  Byrd,  and  others.  I may  be  considered 


^Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
tSmith’s  Works,  Arber,  p.  418. 


*Lenape  and  their  Legends,  pp.  102,  103. 
tLenape-English  Diet.,  Brinton. 

^Grammar  of  the  Cree,  p.  175. 

SLenape  and  their  Legends,  pp.  103,  104. 

II Nan.  Club,  Rep.  of  R.  Williams’  Key,  p.  104. 
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overconfident  in  suggesting,  providing  Dr.  Trumbull  failed  to  discover  it, 
which  seems  to  be  evident,  but  yet  its  true  synthesis  can  be  given,  as  1 hope 
to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of 
anthropology.  In  many  Indian  geographical  names  occurring  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y,  the  early  settlers,  both  English  and  Dutch,  as  I have  previously  shown,* 
frequently,  as  recorded  in  various  documents,  and  some  retained  to  this  day, 
made  use  of  the  sound  rau  for  worn,  ron  for  won,  run  for  wun,  rin  for  win,  etc.,  the 
retehtion  or  use  of  this  sound  in  many  instances  being  error  of  the  ear(otosis, 
as  has  been  termed),  a mishearing  or  misapprehension  of  the  sounds  uttered 
according  to  Dr..  Trumbull.  In  other  cases  the  retention  was  due  to  ease  of 
utterance,  for  getting  rid  of  harsh  sounds  and  making  the  word  more  euphon- 
ious to  the  ear.  In  the  Narragansett  language  Roger  Williams  used  wau  as  a 
contraction  for  womp,  ‘‘white,”  f as  in  waurompeg , “white  strung  beads,”  -ompeg 
being  a generic  suffix  to  denote  a string  of  shell-money.  Therefore  Smith’s 
raw,  Strachey’s  rar,  Hariot’s  ro,  being  the  varying  prefix  of  the  same  word  and 
translated  by  Smith  as  “white,”  is  necessarily  identical  with  Roger  Williams’ 
wau.  In  the  same  languge  he  gives  us  anawsuck,  “shells,”  which  also  appears 
in  the  componnd  word  suckau- anau-suck,  “the  black  or  dark-colored  shells,” 
the  terminal  -suck  (=  Eliot’s  -sog  or  - suog ) being  added  to  denote  the  animate 
plural,  leaving  the  verbal  radical  anaw  or  anau  (=  Massachusetts  (Cotton) 
anna,  “a  shell,”  corresponding  to  -anaw  or  -enaw  of  Smith  and  Strachey),  thus 
making  rarenaw  the  equivalent  of  the  Narragansett  wau-anaw,  “white  shell;” 
hence  by  metonymy  used  to  denote  “beads,”  because  primarily  small  shells 
were  simply  nerforated  and  strung,  or,  as  Beverly  wrote:  “Some  is  made  of 
cockel  shell  broken  into  small  bits,  with  rough  edges,  drilled  through  in  same 
manner  as  beads,  and  this  they  call  Roenoke  and  use  it  as  peak.”  X 

In  the  third  component,  which  is  the  terminal  affix  -oke  (Smith),  -oc  (Hariot) 
is  found  the  locative  generic  for  “place”  or  “country”  resulting  in  the  syn- 
thesis of  Kusca-wau-anau-ock,  “a  place  of  making  white  beads,”  or  with  Smith, 
“where  is  made  so  much  white  beads;”  in  Bo-ano-ac,  “a  white  shell  place.” 
For  similar  reasons  Long  Island,  New  York,  was  termed  Meitowax=Melit- 
anaw-ack,  “the  land  of  the  periwinkle”  or  “the  country  of  the  ear  shell,”  and 
also  Seawan-hacky,  “the  seawan  country,”  because  the  first  ( Pyrula  canaliculata 
and  Pyrula  carica)  were  found  in  great  abundance,  as  they  are  to-day,  and 
that  seawan,  “loose  beads,”  were  manufactured  there. 

If  I should,  with  Howse  and  Dr.  Brinton,  consider  the  Deleware  root  gisch, 
Powhatan  kesk,  as  being  identical  or  allied  with  the  root  k itch,  Massachusetts 
kishki  or  k utchi,  “principal,”  “great,”  “large,”  “preeminent,”  used  as  a prefix  to 
many  Indian  place-names  throughout  New  England  and  occurring  in  Kiskiack, 
a King’s  town  on  Smith’s  map,  it  would  not  alter  the  meaning  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent,  for  then  the  name  would  be  translated  as  “the  principal  place 
of  white  beads,”  the  idea  of  making  being  collateral;  all  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  nomenclature  and 
the  early  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

—From  The  American  Anthropologist  for  October,  1893. 


* Indian  names  in  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Eagle  Almanac,  1893. 
t Nan.  Club  Rep.  of  R.  Williams’  Key,  p.  176. 

$ Beverly,  Hist.  Virginia. 
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MEDICINE  ARROWS  OF  THE  OREGON  INDIANS. 


• [FROM  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE.] 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  quaint  and  remarkable  curing  implements  Tnadc 
by  the  Klamath  Lake  (E-ukshikni)  and  the  Modoc  (Mo'atokni)  Indians  of 
southwestern  Oregon,  and  both,  though  of  different  operative  faculties,  are 
intended  to  supplement  each  other.  The  lia nil's isli  or  lia'nas  are  always  made 
in  pairs;  the  tchupash  are  used  single  only. 

A.  The  hana'sish  have  the  appearance  of  all  the  other  painted  and  feath- 
ered arrows,  but  not  being  armed  with  tips  of  iron,  glass, "or  stone,  they  come 
under  the  category  of  arrows  of  play,  taldslii.  They  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  consist  of  various  wood-material,  and  arc  intended  only  for  curing 
or  treating  patients.  The  spirit  of  the  medicine  tools,  muluasham  sko'ks,  has 
to  call  for  them  through  the  conjurer,  ki'uks,  and  the  conjurer  then  sticks 
them  into  the  ground,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sufferer's  couch.  The  office  of 
the  arrows  is  to  keep  the  person’s  soul  there,  to  scare  away  the  disease,  or  to 
pin  it  down  and  kill  it,  and  therefore  they  are  given  the  shape  of  a weapon. 
When  one  or ^oreffiairs  of  the  hana'sish  are  seen  sticking  around  a patient's 
bed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that  the  conjurer  has  very  strong  hopes  of 
restoring  the  person  to  health.  When  the^irrows  are  handled  in  the  correct 
manner,  the  patient  will  recover  within  a short  time;  but  pulling  them  up 
before  he  or  she  is  entirely  well  would  kill  the  sufferer,  or  make  him  as  sick 
as  he  was  before.  Any  kind  of  scngs  can  be  sung  to  them  while  they  stand 
there  for  days;  either  the  song  of  the  spider,  lightning,  cloud,  or  wind,  for  in- 
stance. The  utussusa-ash  song-medicine,  which  is  of  help  against  all  distemp- 
ers, sometimes  calls  for  these  arrows.  This  is  a spirit  well  known  in  Oregon- 
ian mythology  on  account  of  its  clownish  and  burlesque  acts,  and  appears  to 
form  a parallel  to  the  Yenadizze  of  Longfellow’s  “Hiawatha.”  The  hana'- 
sish arrow  species  is  known  to  the  California  Indians  also,  for  the  Pit  River 
language  calls  it  lashtcha'ka. 

A pair  of  the  hana'sish  were  sent  for  exhibition  to  the  World's  Fair  in 
March,  1893. 

B.  The  tchupash  is  another  feathered  medicine-arrow  in  use.among  the 
same  tribes.  It  is  commonly  longer  than  the  hana'sish,  sometimes  up  to  three 
feet,  cigar-shaped,  tapering  off  at  both  ends,  and  provided  with  fliers.  The 
use  of  a pair  of  hana'sish-arrows  demands  the  simultaneous  use  of  one  tchu- 
pash-arrow;  its  purpose  is  to  improve  the  medical  power  of  the  conjurer  by 
calling  up  other  defunct  animal  spirits  to  assist  him  in  becoming  a “strong 
doctor.”  Its  employment  prescribes  a dance  lasting  five  days  and  five  nights. 
The  tchupash,  being  a weapon  also,  catches  the  disease  of  the  patient  and 
brings  it  to  a deep  earth-pit,  called  shlokopasli.  where  it  is  fastened  and  de- 
stroyed. These  wide  “medicine-pits”  were  formerly  the  dwelling-places  of 
the  conjurers,  or  medicine-men. 


Albert  S.  Gatsciiet. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  number  boforeyou  which  teems 
witli  interesting  archaeological  matter 
completes  Volume  1.  of  “The  Archae- 
ologist. ” 

From  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
number  of  the  journal  we  have  exeri  ed 
ourselves  to  please  those  who  have  be- 
come our  subscribers.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration our  means,  which  are  cer- 
tainly limited,  we  should  not  be  con- 
sidered egotistical,  when  it  is  stated 
that  before  you  has  been  placed  a mag- 
azine, which  has  commanded  kind  no- 
tices from  learned  archaeologists,  who 
have  proved  their  utterances  by  not 
alone  becoming  subscribers  but  also  by 
contributing  valuable  papers.  To 
these  patrons  we  are  indeed  thankful, 
and  hope  in  the  future  they  will  still 
extend  toward  us  the  same  benevolent 
feeling.  We  promise  that  Volume  II 
shall  be  made  still  more  interesting. 


1 here  are  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  ed- 
itor articles  for  the  first  number  of 
Volume  II,  which  will  surely  be  very 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  In  this 
same  strain  it  is  proposed  to  continue. 
The  editor  would  ask  advice  from  the 
readers  of  the  magazine.  He  is  aware 
that  in  this  manner  can  it  be  strength- 
ened and  made  the  organ  or  mouth- 
piece of  archaeological  writers.  Nor  is 
he  an  autocrat  who  thinks  he  alone  can 
best  serve  the  interest  of  the  journal 
without  advice.  He  is  pleased  to  say 
that  friends  have  given  admonition 
which  has  been  of  great  value.  Keep 
on!  It  proves  that  you  are  our  friends 
and  wish  us  success.  We  need  you  and 
more  of  just  such  friends  and  well 
wishers.  A.  F.  B. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  .1.  W.  Powell,  Direc- 
tor, Washington,  D.  C. 

This  volume  like  those  preceding  it 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  American 
Anthropology.  In  it  are  contained 
papers  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
those  interested,  which  were  written 
by  members  of  the  above  bureau.  The 
introduction  by  the  director  is  an  an- 
nual statement  of  the  field  work  done 
by  the  members  ending  with  a presen- 
tation of  the  conditions  of  the  finances. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  who  are 
members  of  this  famous  bureau. 
They  are  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  who,  as 
above  stated,  is  the  director;  Prof. 
Cyrus  Thomas,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Reynolds,  Mr.  J.  D.  Middle- 
ton,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pilling,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Cushing,  Mr.  William.  II.  Holmes, 
Messrs.  Victor  and  Cosmos  Minderleff, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Mr.  Lticien  M. 
Turner,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Col. 
Garrick  Mallory,  Mr.  James  Mooney, 
Mr.  John  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Albert  8. 
Gatschet,  Mr.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  Dr. 
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Walter  J.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Curtin.  This  is  quite  a formidable 
array  of  anthropological  talent.  A few 
of  these  gentlemen  have  made  them- 
selves known  to  our  readers.  We  hope 
the  remainder  will,  during  the  coming 
year,  not  be  backward  in  coming 
forward.  To  each  of  these  scientists 
is  allotted  a certain  portion  of  work  to 
do,  and  how  ably  it  is  always  done,  is 
made  manifest  by  an  examination  of 
the  eight  large  quarto  volumes  pub- 
lished. 

The  accompanying  papers  are:  A 
Study  of  Pueblo  architecture;  Tusayan 
and  Cibola,  by  Victor  Mindeleff, 
page  228,  Plates  CIX  and  Pig.  114. 
Besides  a complete  description  of  the 
mode  of  building  by  the  Pueblo,  In- 
dians, there  is  also  given  an  account 
of  their  myths  and  traditions. 

Ceremonial  of  Hasjelti  Dailjis  and 
Mythical  Sand  Painting  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  by  James  Stevenson,  P.  58, 
Colored  Plates  XII,  Fig.  4.  As  Col. 
Stevenson  is  dead,  this  was  undoubt- 
edly the  last  paper  written  by  him. 
It  is  a description  of  a singular  and  in- 
teresting performance,  called  a healing 
ceremonial.  During  their  rites,  which 
last  for  a number  of  days,  are  pro- 
duced what  the  writer  terms  sand 
paintings.  These  pictures  were  laid 
on  the  surface,  and  the  ground  work 
was  formed  by  a common  yellowish 
sand,  brought  in  blankets  in  lesser  or 
greater  quantity  as  the  painting  re- 
quired. The  extra  colors  are  red, 
black,  drab,  etc.,  and  the  figures  in 
nearly  all  instances  were  grotesque 
representations  of  human  beings. 
They  often  covered  much  space  and 
were  very  elaborate.  A.  F.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

On  examining  a chipped  flint  col- 
lected by  me  to-day  out  of  my  favor- 
ite bank  ten  feet  below  the  surface  in 


undisturbed  glacial  drift,  (loss)  I dis- 
covered on  the  decayed  end,  a few  fos- 
sil crinoid  stems— the  larger  of  these 
had  been  scored.out  with  a chipper  If 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  leaving  a pret- 
ty matrix  in  the  stone.  I then  re-ex- 
amined some  foimer  finds  of  this  style 
of  stone,  and  found  that  a few  of  them 
too  had  been  scored  out  in  the  same 
way.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
Paleontologists  would  report  such 
finds  of  flints,  chipped  for  the  fossils , 
to  one  publication  such  reports, 
might  show  the  occurrence  of  these 
chipped  flints  on  some  extended  line — 
and  if  so  it  might  reveal  something  of 
interest  to  scientists;  as  did  the  line 
of  raw  copper  slugs  from  Lake  Super- 
ior to  the  Ohio  river,  or  terminal  mo- 
raines. O.-P.  Belton, 

Shelby yille,  III.,  Nov.  28. 1893. 

Ed.  Archaeologist: 

About  fifteen  miles  down  i he  Mis- 
souri river  from  Atchison,  is  the  his- 
toric town  of  Kickapoo,  which  was 
named  from  the  Kickapoo  Indians  who 
originally  occupied  the  town  site. 
Many  relics  of  this  tribe  are  found  at 
the  place  while  digging  wells,  cellars 
and  post  holes,  and  the  farmers  occas- 
ionally find  them  in  the  fields.  Mr. 
Adkinson,  while  digging  a cellar  on 
his  farm,  near  the  town  site,  unearth- 
ed an  iron  tomahawk,  a gun  barrel  and 
other  things.  Mr.  Baker,  an  old  citi- 
zen says  that  his  house  stands  in  the 
center  of  an  Indian  burying  ground. 
While  digging  post  holes  he  unearthed 
the  remains  of  several  skeletons  to- 
gether with  a quantity  of  glass  beads. 
The  Kickapoo  Indians  once  had  an 
extensive  village  here  and  the  remains 
of  their  lodges  are  everywhere  to  be 
seen. 

The  writer  will  shortly  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  old  village  and  if  any 
interesting  developements  are  made 
he  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 
readers  of  the  Arclueologist. 


NOTES. 


I was  much  pleased  with  the  con- 
tents and  general  appearance  of  the 
November  number,  and  must  say  that 
it  is  a great  improvement.  1 wish  the 
magazine  success.  You  can  count  me 
as  a life  long  subscriber. 

Geo.  J.  Remsburg,  500  S.  4tli  St. 

Atchison,  Kan.,  Nov.  20,  1893. 


Ed.  Archaeologist: 

In  writing  on  • ‘Relics  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia  river,  Mr.  J.  R.  Nissley,  in  the 
November  number  of  The  Archaeolo- 
gist, says:  “This  river  is  here  called 

the  Okaw.  Why  the  natives  prefer 
this  name  to  that  given  by  the  geo- 
graphers the  writer  has  not  been  able 
to  ascertain.”  I will  tell  him.  It  was 
for  convenience  of  pronunciation;  as 
James  is  called  Jim,  John  is  known  as 
J ack,  Robert  as  Bob,  etc.  This  abre- 
viation  of  names  was  characteristic  of 
the  early  French  settlers,  who  were 
averse  to  exertion — even  in  talking — 
and  always  adopted  the  easiest  way  in 
speech  as  well  as  in  work.  Peoria  was 
known  to  them  as  simply  Pa,  or  au  Pa; 
Cahokia  was  curtailed  to  cmCaho.;  and 
the  old  habitants  of  Lower  Canada  sel- 
dom mention  Quebec  now  otherwise 
than  au  Fort— at  or  to  the  fort. 

To  them  the  Indian  name  Kaskas- 
kia,  was  too  long  and  inconvenient,  so 
they  abbreviated  it  to  the  first  sylable, 
and  invariably  alluded  to  the  place,  in 
conversation,  as  au  Kas,  pronounced 
aweKah , or  au  Ea  t,  and  meaning  at  or 
to  Kaskaskia. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war  there 
was  a rapid  influx  of  Virginians  and 
Kentuckians  to  ilie  borders  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
Creole  dialect,  soon  Anglicized  the 
au  Kah  of  the  French  to  au  Kaw  and 
finally  to  Okaw,  and  this  uncouth 
perversion  of  a simple  abreviation  has 
ever  since  been  fastened  to  this  his- 
toric river. 

By  the  same  stupid  vitiation  of 
phonetics  the  Indian  and  French  pro- 
nunciation of  Arkansas— Ar-kon-sah — 


has  been,  by  the  illiterate  coon-hunt- 
ers, of  that  state,  barbarized  to  Ar- 
kan-sewo;  and  a legislature,  such  as  no 
other  state  in  the  Union  could  produce 
has  fixed  that  insignia  of  ignorance  by 
statute.  J.  F.  Snyder,  M.  D. 

V irginia,  III. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

Not  long  ago,  at  the  Fair,  a gentle- 
man and  the  writer  heard  a certain 
person,  very  prominent  in  archmologic 
circles,  say  that  he  was  the  first  man 
in  the  world  to  institute  practical  sci- 
entific exploration  of  prehistoric  re- 
mains. This  well  known  gentleman 
further  stated  that  the  scheme  of  ex- 
amining mounds  or  village  sites,  caves 
etc.,  by  marking  the  area  to  be  ex- 
plored so  that  a ground  plan  to  a scale 
could  be  drawn,  was  his  own. 

As  it  may  not  be  known  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Archaeologist  who  really  did 
originate  the  laying  off  of  mounds, 
earthworks,  etc.,  into  square  yards  or 
similar  schemes  of  measurement,  the 
writer  takes  pleasure  in  calling  your 
attention  to  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  Brittisli  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  in  1865.  A 
report  was  read  upon  work  done  the 
year  before  at  famous  Kent’s  Cavern. 
According  to  the  report  (which  is  in 
part  published  in  “Proceedings  of  Un- 
ited States  National  Museum,”  Yol. 
XI,  Appendix)  the  cave  was  laid  off 
in  squares  and  a record  kept  of  what 
was  found  in  each  square.  Separate 
boxes  contained  the  contents  of  the 
squares.  This  was  first  done  in  1864, 
long  before  any  such  work  was  dream- 
ed of  in  America.  Squier  and  Davis 
and  all  of  the  early  investigators  here 
never  attempted  such  detailed,  expen- 
sive examinations.  It  was  not  until 
late  in  the  Seventies  that  archseologic 
work  in  America  reached  an  equally 
high  plane. 
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The  Columbian  Museum  now  has  an 
endowment  of  $2,200,000,  and  bids  fair 
to  outrank  all  institutions  of  like 
character  in  the  country,  save  the 
Smithsonian  and  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum.  The  people  of  Chica- 
go have  been  generous  in  endowing  it 
so  nobly.  The  management,  now  that 
it  has  so  large  a sum  on  hand,  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  buying  gen- 
erally. The  temptation  to  purchase 
everything  in  sight,  is  strong.  There 
will  be  many  persons  who  have  poor  or 
over-rated  collections  to  offer  at  fancy 
figures.  Most  of  the  men  connected 
with  the  institution  have  more  know- 
ledge of  tlieir  business  affairs  than  of 
the  management  of  a great  museum. 
It  becomes  them  therefore  to  look  to 
persons  of  archaeologic  training  for  ad- 
vice before  making  purchases. 

Men  who  have  spent  great  sums  of 
money  in  gathering  a large  collection 
and  especially  foreigners,  are  anxious 
to  sell  to  the  Columbian  Museum  at  a 
great  profit.  It  is  possible,  we  do  noi 
say  probable,  that  sums  of  money  may 
be  offered  as  “commissions”  to  anyone 
connected  with  the  museum  who  will 
help  the  seller  by  recommending  his 
goods.  Fortunately  the  gentlemen  of 
the  institution  have  guarded  against 
this  wrong:  Otherwise,  it  can  be  eas- 
ily understood  how  one  “on  the  inside” 
possessing  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers, could,  by  a politic  stroke  ad- 
vance his  personal  gain. 

The  museum  has  had  many  thous- 
ands of  valuable  objects  donated  it.  It 
has  also  received,  with  as  good  grace 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit, 
lots  of  worthless  trash  for  which  it  has 
no  use.  For  example,  an  enormous  pe- 
tition signed  by  over  68,000  people,  the 
property  of  a politician  is  offered  to 
the  museum.  Other  gifts  equally  val- 
ueless have  been  acquired.  After  the 
givers  have  left,  the  Chicago  Museum 
assistants  may  find  occupation  during 
their  leisure  hours  in  destroying  such 
gifts. 


It  has  not  been  decided  where  the 
first  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  museum  will  locate.  The  Archae- 
ologist will  keep  abreast  of  its  research- 
es and  discoveries  wherever  It  may  go 
and  we  shall  present  to  our  readers 
from  time  to  time  descriptions  of  its 
most  important  finds. 


Articles  of  the  near  future: 
Primitive  Trephining, 

Prof.  W.  J.  McGee; 
Information  for  Collector, 

W.  K.  Moorehead: 
The  Archaeology  of  Peru,  (to  be  con- 
tinued through  three  numbers.) 

Geo.  A.  Dorsey. 
Articles  by  Frank  Cushing,  Thomas 
Wilson,  and  others. 

The  series  which  The  Archaeologist 
will  soon  present  to  its  readers  has 
special  value  in  ihat  each  author 
writes  of  some  department  of  archaeol- 
ogy in  which  he  has  especially  distin- 
guished himself.  These  articles  will 
be  so  numerous  that  all  the  details  of 
the  science  shall  de  covered. 


What  had  been  long  suspected  is 
now  established.  Through  the  discov- 
ery and  descriptions  of  M.  M.  Loliest 
and  Fraipont,  of  Liege,  viz:  that  there 
dwelt  in  Europe  during  paleolithic 
times  a race  of  men  which  possessed  a 
greater  number  of  simioid  character- 
istics than  any  which  has  been  discov- 
ered elsewhere.  The  important  dis- 
covery in  the  grotto  of  Spy,  of  two 
skelei  ons  almost  complel  e,  served  to 
unify  knowledge  of  this  race,  which 
had  previously  rested  on  isolated 
fragments  only.  These  skeletons 
proved  what  had  been  previously  only 
surmised,  that  the  skeleton  of  Nean- 
derthal. the  lower  jaw  of  Naulette. 
and  the  crania  of  Cannstadt.  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  race.  The  simian 
characters  of  these  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton  are  well  known.  These  are  the 
enormous  superciliary  ridges  and  gla- 
bella. the  retreating  frontal  region, 
the  thickness  of  the  cranial  wall,  the 
massive  mandibular  ramus  with  rudi- 
mentary chin,  and  the  large  size  of 
the  posterior  molars. 

M.  M.  Fraipont  and  Loliest  have 
added  other  very  important  characters 
to  these — .Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  on  “The 
Geneology  of  Man,”  in  Scientific 
American,  supplement,  No.  905. 
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